






MODERN TRAVELLE 


INDIA. 

DELHI. 

The!*' once imperial province of Delhi 
part comprised within the present limits of Bri^-tsh 
In iia.* The western region is divided among Various 
potty Seik and other states. The Compdtiy’s^terri* 
J ''ies comprise the three districts of Bohilcimd) 
Bareilly, Moradabad, and Shahj^anpoor; the dis¬ 
tricts of North iBeharonpoor and South Saharuupoor, 
or Meerut, lyhtg within the Doah; tlie Hurriattna j; 
and what are termed the Assigned Territories, the 
i^venues of which were appropriated to the support of 
the imperial househcdd. These have, however, been 
rraum^ and a regular monthly allowance has been 
bubstituied* for them. Lord Gomivallls wished to 
make the Jumna the south-westemdiptmdary of the 
Company's possesuons in that quarter ;*f- hut subse¬ 
quent events have dmwn the futility of this scheme, 
and have compdled the BidtUh Government to extend 



* The SQulMh of DdhI, ia die thne of Miteri comjnriiaided 
eight cLftsn. ^Jx. Delhi, Budayson, Kumaoon, Ssmbelf Sshsriui* 
poor, Revaree, Hucar Fooieh* Sid SuhlntU 
t bee vd. jj. p. SB4. 

miiOiA’*' 
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Its doininion or inrotection almost indefinitely west^ 
'ward, a grand cantonment liaving been formed ijn 
the heait of Itajjjootana itself. 

Aleerut, the chief town of the district of Sonth 
jSahartiiipoor, is now one of the puncipol mihtai*y 
stations in the Upper Provinces, It is situated about 
39 miles N.of Delhi, in lat. 28“ 58' N,, long. 77“ 118^ U. 
It is thus described by Bishop Ileber. “ Meerut is 
a very extensive cautoiiinent, but less widely scattered 
than Cawnpoor. The native town, too, on which it 
is engrafted, is much less considerable. It • stands 
advantageously on a w'lde and dry plain, all in pas¬ 
ture, winch would afford delightful iuling-p*ound, 
if it were not, like the steppes of Russia (which it 
much resembles), very lull of holes made by the small 
marmot, called smM. A small nullah, with a luind- 
soine budge ovei it, runs through the town. When 
I saw it, it was dry, and the budge seemed absnid; 
but during the rainy season, it is not a bit longer th..z. 
is necessary. 

“ The church is much the largest wdncK I have seen 
in India. It is 150 feet long, 84 wide, and being 
galleried all round, may hold at least 3000 people. 
It has a high and handsome s]nre, and is altogether a 
striking building, too good lor the materials of ■which 
it is composed, which, like the rest of the public 
buildings of this country, aie only had brick covered 
■with stucco aiid^vhitcwash. It is the woik of C*aptain 
liutchinsou. It is arcmaikabJe thing, that one of the 
earliest, the largest, and handsomest churches in India, 
as \vell as one of the best organs, should be found 
in so rc^mote a situation, in sight of the l^malaya 
moimtains * 

* The Duhoji consecrated tlie church, on which occasion he had 
a numerous and uttcaUvo longregation, and Uu liai|^tUe gratiiica^ 
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I liad heard Meenit praised for its comparative 
freedom from hot winds, hut io not find that the 
lesJdents cx>iifirm tliis statement: they complain of 
tliem quite as much as the people of Caimpoor, and 
acknowledge the inferiority of their climate in this 
respect to that of Rohilcund. The beautiful valley 
oi (Deyra) Doon, since its conquest by the British, 
affords a retreat to tlieir sick, wliidi they seem to 
value hicrhly; and it has the advantage of being 
accessible without danger at all times; hut, except 
during the dry months, C'ven thi^* lovely valley is not 
wholesome.” * 

The old city of Aleenit appears to present nothing 
remarkable, except a ruined wall and fort, and some 
good architectural remains of mosques and pagodas.” 
it must have been n place of some note prior to the 
Mohammedan invasion, as it is mentioned among the 
first conquests oi Sultan Mahmoud. It is stated to 
Jia\e resisted a Mogul aimy under Tiirmeshirin Klian, 
in the thirteenth century, but was taken and destroyed 
by Timour in It was afterwards rebuilt, but 

does not appear to have regained its former importance. 

tion of hearing two of his own hymns (<* Urightest and best,** and 
that tor St. Stephen’s day) sung better than be had ever heard 
them III a clmrrli before, the singing being considerably better 
than at Calcutta. The evening scTVice was also well attended. 
Ills Lordship subsequently confirmed alxmtSoO persons, young and 
old, ol whom lietwccn 40 and .'iO were natlvqs^ converted to Chris¬ 
tianity by Mr. Fisher, the chaplain 

' * Heber, ii pp 27 1 . 0. The Doon (as it is generally called) was 
granted as SLja^heer by Aurungiiebc to Futteh Shah, the ndgnlng 
rajah of C»nrwal, it appears, therefore, to liave belonged to the 
tliroue ot Delhi. Its inilllary importance arises fi'om its connect¬ 
ing llid'british teriitory cast of the Danges withm the hills, with 
the Knrcleh-doon beyond the Jumna, and thus, iiy means of the 
occupation of Maloun, *^abathoo, and a fortress in birmore, fur- 
nishmg a line of Ueienu' from the Cali to the Sutlej* 
t bee ^ ol. 1 . pp. Kill, 1%, 2J0* 

31 2 
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A Fersian and Hindoobtanee scliool has ht>eii esta- 
blished here; and there is a small congregation of 
native Christians. 

Al)out twelve coss from Meerut is Sirdhana, the 
chief town of the jagheer of the Begum Sumroo, the 
widow of the notorious German adventurer of that 
name (Summers).* This woman, who has the cha¬ 
racter of being a cruel tyranness in her little territory, 
calls herself a Christian, having professedly embraced 
the faith ot her husband IShe has a Roman Catholic 
piiest as her chaplam, and had recently begun, at the 
time of the Bishop’s journey, ♦o build a very large 
and handsome chuicli ut iSirdhaii.., wliich promised to 
rivdl, if not to excel, that of Meerut m si>^ a^id archi¬ 
tectural beauty. 

0 

Fioin Meerut, the Bishop proceeded by dawh to 
13cgumtib.id, a large village lorrniiigp.irt of tbe y/zeer 
ol a iMahratta piinccss under jirotectioii of the Biitish 
Government; and thence, to Fuiruk-niiggur, ThV 
whole way presented scattered luins; the gro\os ol 
fmit-trees were few, small, and neglected ; the villagco 
very mean; and the people looked hall-starved and 
quite heart-broken, a long drought having occasioned 
gi'eat^ distress -j* lie halted at mid-day at a small 


’ * See vol. il. p. 84. This man, whose real name was Walter 
Rcinlhard, was a iiat n e of Treves He entered early in the !< 11 rrh 
service; he afterwards came to Bengal, and entered a Swiss corps 
in CaUutta, from which he deserted in a few wi'cks, and fkd to 
Oude lie served for some time as a trooper m the cavah> of 
Sefdar Jung, and then entered the service of C'nusiin All. After 
deserting him, he successively served Sdiiija ud Dowlah, the Jaut 
Rajah, the lUjah of Jcypoor, and NujitT Khan, in whose service 
he died in 1770, and wlio assigned to liim the territory retained, 
through the doubtful policy of the British Go^cm^lent, by Ins 
favourite concubine.—Hamilton, i. p. 454. 

t They had not liad more than three slight showers during the 
preceding twelve months. ** I lu> c been sorry to ilimli,'' adds the 
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niinons walled town called (Jrhazi>ud-deen-iiii^fnii'* 
Harly on the next day, he reached the hanks of the 
Jumna, on the other side of which he had a nohle 
view of Avhat yet remains of the far-famed metiopolis 
of the Great Mogul. He thus describes its present 
appearance. 

“ The inhabited part of Delhi, (for the ruins extend* 
over a surface as large as London, Westminster, and 
Southwaik,) is ahoiLt seven miles in circuit, seated on 
arockyiange of hills, and surrounded with an em¬ 
battled w'alU which the EnghsR Government have 
put into 1 epair, and are now engaged in strengthening 

ith bastions, a iiioat, and a regular glacis. The 
houses within are, many of them, large and high. 
Tiuie are a great number of mosques with high 
minaUuS a *d gilded domes, and, above all, are seen 
ihe }).ilace, a very high and extensive cluster of 
gothic towers and battlements, and the Jumma Mus- 
'teed^ the hugest and liandsomest place of Aliissulman 
worsliip in India. Tlie chief material oi all these hue 
buildings is led granite, of a vei y agreeable though 
solemn colour, iiilaid, in some'of the ornamental parts, 
with white maible ; and the general style of building 
is oi a simple and impressive character, which re- 

Bishop, ** that the English taxes are really exorbitant here, and 
the mode of collection short-sighted and oppressive.” Altogether* 
it seemed to him the most miserable country he had yet seen in 
India. 

, • The extent of the ruing of Old Delhi,” says Lieut. Franklin* 
** cannot, I suppose, be less than a cucumference of twenty miles* 
reckoning from the gardens of bhaliwar on theN.W , to the Kut- 
tub IVlinar on the S 10.; and proceeding thence along the heart of 
the old t ity, by way of the mausoleum of Ni?! im-u-Deen, on which 
stands ll\imaioon'» tomb, and the old tnrt of Delhi on the banks of 
the Tuinna* to the Ajmere gate of Sliah^chauabad.”—Asiat. Res * 
IV. 435. 
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rainrlod me in manyt respects of Carnarvon. It far 
exceeds any thing at AJoscow, The Jumna, like the 
other great rivers of this country, overflows, dining 
the rains, a wide extent ; hut, unlike the Ganges, 
does not confer fertility. In this part of its course, it 
is so strongly impregnated with natron, extensive 
beds of which abound in all the neighbourhood, that 
its waters destroy, instead of promoting vegetation ; 
and the whole sjiace between the high hanks and the 
rivci, in its present low state, is a loose and perfectly 
barren sand, like that of the sea-shore . .. 

“ From the gale of Agia to lluiniiioou’s tomb, is a 
very awful scene of desolation; ruins after ruin^, 
tombs after tombs, fragments of hnck-woik, free¬ 
stone, granite, and marble, scattered every whei e over 
a soil naturally rocky and haiien, without cultivation, 
except m one or two small spots, and witliout a single 
tree, I was lemindedof CalTa in the C-nme.i; but 
this was Caffd on the scale of London, vvitli the 
wretched fragments of a magnificence such as liondon 
itself cannot boast. The nuns really extended as far 
as the eye could reach, and our track wound among 
them all the way This was the seat of old Delhi, as 
founded by the Patan kings on the rums of the still 
larger lliiuloo city of Indiapnt, which lay chiefly in a 
western direction. When the present city, which is 
ceitaiiily in a more advantageous situation, vi^as founded 
by the EmperorShahjehaii, he removed many of its 
inhabitants thither; most of the rest followed, to be 
near the palace and the principal markets ; and as, 
during the Alahratta government, there was no sleep¬ 
ing in a safe skin without the walls, old Delhi was 
soon entirely abandoned. The official name of the 
|>iresent city is Shabjehan-poor, (city of the king of 
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■ the world ’) but tbe name of IJelhi is always used in 

conversation, and in every wntiiif^ but those which 
are immediately offered to the Emperor’s eye. 

“ In our way, one mass of nuns larger than the 
rest, was pointed out to us as the old Piitan palace It 
has been a large and solid fortress, in a plain and 
unonuiincnted style of aiclnteUuie, and would liave 
been juctuiesquc, had it been in a country where tiees 
grow and ivy is green, but ivS here only ugly and 
melancholy. It is chiefly remarkable for a higli black 
pillar of cast metal, called Eifoze’s walkmg-stick. 
This was ongiiially a Hindoo work; the emblem, I 
ftppiehend, of Siva, wliuli sto(»d in a temple in the 
same spot, and conceining which there was a tradition, 
like thiit attached to the coronation stone <»t the 
Scots, that while it stood, the children of Brahma 
weie to rule m Indraput On the conquest of the 
countiy !)y the JMiissulmaiis, the vanity of tlie jiredic- 
tioii was shewn; and Firo/e enclosed it within the 
court of his palace, as a trophy of the victory of 
Islam ovei idolatry It is covered with inscriptions, 
mostly Persian and Aiahic ; but that which is e\ idently 
the original, and jirohably contains the prophecy, is in 
a charactei now obsoh^te and unknown, though appa¬ 
rently akin to the Nagree. 

“ About a mile and a half further, still through 
rums, Hiimaiooii’s tonil), a noble building of gianite 
inlaid willi maible, and in a very chaste and simple 
style of fxotliii architecriiie. It is siintnirided by a 
laige gaideii with tci races and foiinlams, all now 
gone to dec.iy, exiept one ol the latter, which enables 
the poor jiojde who live in the out-buildings of tile 
tomb, to cultivate a little wheat. Tlie garden itself is 
5uirounded with an embatUod wall, with towers,/our 
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j?atcways, and a cloigter within, all the way round. 
In the centre of the square is a platform, of about 
twenty feet lugh, and I should apprehend 200 feet 
square, sup])orted also by cloisters, and ascended by 
four great flights of granite steps. Above rises the 
tomb, also a square, with a great dome of white 
marble in its centre. The apartments within are, a 
circular room, about as big as the Ratdiffe Library, in 
the centre of which lies, under a small raised slab, the 
unfortunate prince to whose memory this fine build¬ 
ing IS erected. In the angles are smaller apartments, 
where other branches of his family are interred. 
From the top of the building, 1 was surprised to see 
that we had still ruins on every side ; and that more 
particularly to the westward, and where old Indraput 
stood, the desolation apparently extended to a range of 
barren hills seven or eight miles off. 

On coming down, we vrere conducted about a 
mile westw*ard, to a buiying ground or collection of 
tombs and arnall mosques, some of them very heauti- 
ful; among which the most remarkable was a bttle 
chapel in honour of a celebrated Mussulman saint, 
^izam ud Deen. Round his shrine, most of the 
deceased members of the present Imperial family lie 
buried, each in his own little enclosure, surrounded 
with a very elegant lattice-work of white maible. 
Workmen were employed at this time in completing 
the tomb of the late prince Jehanguire, third and 
darling son of the Emperor. The tomb, thougli 
small, is very elegant, and the flowers, &,c. into which 
the marble is carved, are as delicate and in as good 
taste and execution as any of the oidinary Italian 
artists could produce. .In one part of these ruins is a 
V^ry deep tank, suri’ounded by building 60 or JQ 
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feet above the water, from th# top of which several 
boys and young men jumped down and swam to the 
8tei)s, in order to obtain a trifling hukshish" * 

Within the modern city, the Jumma Muftjeed^ or 
great Mohammedan cathedral, is the first object of 
attraction. This superb edifice was begun by Shah- 
jehan in the fourth year of his reign, and completed 
in the tenth, at an expense of ten Inks of rupees. 
The site judiciously chosen for it is a small rocky 
eminence, which has been scarped on purpose. The 
ascent to it is by a flight of tiiirty>five stone steps, 
through a handsome gateway of red stone, the doors 
of which are covered with plates of wTought brass. 
The terrace on which the mosque is built, is a square 
of about 1400 yards, paved with red stone,-j- and sur¬ 
rounded with an arclied colonnade of the same mate- 
rials, with octagon pavilions at convenient distances. 

In the centre is a large marble reserv'oir, with some 
small fountains, supplied by machinery fiom the canal. 
From this court is obtained a commanding view of the 
whole city. On its western side, and rising another 
flight of steps, is the mosque itself, which is entered 
by three noble Gothic arches, surmounted with thiee 
magnificent domes of white marble, intersected by 
black stripes, and crowned with cuJhses^ richly gilt. 
At the flanks, are two minarets, of Muck marble and 
red stone alternately, rising to the height of 130 feet. 
Each of these minarets has three pi^ojccting galleries 
of white marble, and their summits are crowned with 
light octagon pavilions of the siune. The mosque is 
of an oblong foim, 261 feet in length. The whole * 
front is coated with large slabs of beautiful white 

• ITeber» ii. pp. 28."—204. 

’(■ Bishop Hebcr says, ** granite inlaid with marble.*' 

II 5 
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marl)le; and alongf tlic* cornice arc ten compartments, 
(4 feet long by 2^,) which aie inlaid with Arabic 
inscrijitions in black marble. The interior is paved 
throughout with large flags of white maiiile, decorated 
with a black border, and is wondeifully beautiful and 
delicate. The walls and roof are also lined n ith plain 
white maible. Near the kibla is a handsome in.'« 
adorru'd with a profusion of frieze-work. C’lose to 
this IS a mimber or pulpit of mailde, having an .isi'ent 
of four steps. The^ascent to the minarets is by a 
winding staircase of 1.30 steps of red stone From 
the to]», a still more extensive view is obtained, (‘om- 
piehoiiding the Imperial palaie, the ruttub Miuar, 
the Kiirnm Miiiar, Humaiooii’s Torah, the palace 
of Feroze Shah, the foit of Old Delhi, and the fort 
of Loni on the opjiosite 'side ol the Jumna ^ Ibsbop 
Ileber thought the ornanicntal arehitectuie of tins 
mosijue less florid, aud the general elTect le^s pictur¬ 
esque, than the sjdendid groupe of the Tmanihaurnh 
and Us accompaniments at Lucknow ; but its situation 
is far more commanding, and the size, sohditv, and 
nch materials of the edifice impressed him more than 
any thing of the soit he had seen in India. It is in 
excellent repaii, the Bri tish Government having made 
a gi*ant for this purpose. 

Tlie Kala Mn\)('ed (black mosque) “ is small, and 
has nothing woithyof notice about it hut its pl.nnness, 
solidity, and great antiquity but it is interesting as 
a work of the fiist Patan conquerors, and belonging to 
the times of primitive Mussulman simjilicity. “ It is 
cxai tly on the plan of the original Arabian mosques, 
a square couit sunounded wuth a eloi»ter, and loofed 
with many small domes ot the plainest and most solid 


Asidl. Rci., IV. 438~44il 
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constro'Jtion, like "the nidest cpecimens of what we 
rail the eai'ly Norman architeuture It has no iniiia* 
ret: the i ner stands on the roof to proclaim the hour 
of j>rayer,’* * 

Not far from the palace is the mosejue of Roshun 
ud Dowlah; rendered memorable to the Delhians as 
beint? the place fioin Nadir Shah witnessed 

the mu.ssa(‘]e of the unfortunate iuhal)itaiits. f Since 
then, this f|iiartei of the city has lieen but thinly 
inhahittd The mosque stands in the Chandnee-thoJeee 
or Mhersmith’s street: it is built of led stone, of the 
cormiion M/e, and is surmounted with three dorues 
lithly trilc A fyate leadiiii^ to a bazar near it, retains 
the name of Kooma-durwazit^ slaii^^hter ^^ate. 

On the banks of the Jumna stands ihe Zeenvt al 
(ornament of mosques), erected by a 
dau^diter of Anrunj^zebe. It is of red stone inlaid 
wiih marble, and has in front a spacious terrace, with 
aiajiacions niaible reserxoir. lathe west corin'r is 
the sepulthre of the foiindiess, of white maible, where 
she Mas interred, A. H. 1122 (A. D. 1710). There 
Tvere formerly lamls allotted foi the lejiairs of the 
edifioe, hut these hav’^e loiii; been confisiated. lilxclu- 
sn e ol these mosques, there arc, in Shalgehanabad. 
and its enviioiis, above forty others ; but most of them 
ai’c of iiifeiior si/e, and present notliin^ remaikable. 

Tlie modern city coiitaiiis many good houses, chiefly 
buck The streets aie in general narrow, as in other 
Eastern cities; but the piiruipal one®, Rishop Ileber 
bays, arc really wide, handsome, and, for an Asiatic 
city, remarkably cleanly, and the bazars have a good • 
appeal aiice. Theie Avere formeily tivo very noble 


• lleber, xol n. p 9%. 

t According to Ferislita. Sec page 352 of our first volume. 
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streets, one leadinfr southward from the palace to the 
Delhi or Apra gate ; the other running from the 
palace iiortli-westward to the Lahore gate. In both 
of them, liieut. Franklin sa}s, the iiihiihitants 
have spoiled their appearance, by miming a line of 
houses down the centre, and across the streets in other 
places, so that it is with difficulty a person can discover 
their former situation without a narrow inspection.'’ 
Along the middle of the former street runs the aque¬ 
duct, constructed by Ali Mirdan Khan, a Persian 
nobleman in the service of the Emperor Shahjehan, 
for the purpose of conveying water into the royal 
gardens. During the troubles winch followed the 
decline of the Alogul power, the channel was neglected, 
and when the English took posse&sion of Delhi, was 
found choked up, in most parts, with rubbish. It 
is conducted from the Jumna, immediately on its 
leaving the mountains, while its stieam is yet pure 
and wholesome, for a distance of 120 miles* It 
is,” says Bishop Heber, a noble work, giving 
fertility to a very large extent of country near its 
banks, and abs()lutel 3 the sole source of vegetation to 
the gardens of Delhi, besides furnishing its inhabitants 
with almost the only drinkable water within their 

* ** The em irons to the north-west are crowded with the re¬ 
mains of s}>aLious gardens and councry houses of the nolnlity, 
which were formerly abundantly supplied with w.iter by means of 
the noble canal dug by All Mirdan Khan, and which foimerly ex¬ 
tended from above 1'aniput quite down to Delhi, where it joined 
the Jumna; fertilizing in Its course a tract of more than ninety 
miles in length. The canal, as it ran through the suburbs of 
Mogul-parah, (nearly three miles m length.) was about twenty-flve 
feet deep, and about as inuih ui breadth; cut from the solid stone 
(luarry on each side, from which most of the houses in the neigh- 
bourlinod ha\c been built. It had bmall bridges erected o\eT it at 
diflerent places, some of which communicated with the garden- 
houses of tlie nobiiit) ."—Asiatic Rcseaichesj vol. iv. p. 43(1, 
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reach. When it was first refopened, hy Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, in 1820, the whole population of the city 
went out in jubilee to meet its stream, throwing 
flower?, ghee, &,r. into the water, and calling down all 
manner of blessings on the British Government, who 
have indeed gone far, by this measure, to redeem 
themselves from the weight of, I fear, a good deal of 
impolicy.' 

It most unfortunately happened that, during the 
present year (1825), and amid alljbhe other misfortunes 
of drought and scarcity which this poor country has 
undergone, the Jumna changed its course, and the 
canal became dry ! The engineer officer who super¬ 
intends its works, was at the time Ubouring under 
tlie remains of a j'ungle fever ; his seijeant was in the 
same condition, and consequently there was no one 
who, when the mischief u'as discovered, could go up 
to the hills to remedy it The suffering of the people 
was very dismal; since the restoration of the canal, 
they had neglected the w ells which formerly had, in 
some degree, supplied their wants. The water which 
they drank was to be brought from a distance, and 
sold at a considerable rate, and their gardens were 
quite ruined. That of the Residency had not, at 
moment when I saw it, a green thing in it; and theme 
of the poor were in a yet worse condition, if worse 
were possible. It Avas not till the middle of November 
that the canal could be again restored, when it was 
hailed with similar expressions of joy to those which 
had gieeted its foimer re-appearance.*' 

Half way along this street, and nearly opposite the 
Chandnee-chokee^ (a street about as wide as Pall Mall, 
and having a branch of the aqueduct running down 
the centre,) stands the imperial palace, built by Shah- 
jehan, of red granite, ai;d surrounded with a deep 
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moat. Tlip Trail on tlfis side is noarly sixty foot liigli, 
embattled and machicollated, with small round towers 
and tTvo noble gateways. It a place of no sti engtb, 
tlie walls being adapted only for bows and arrows, or 
musketry ; “ but, as a kiiigly residence," Bishop 
Heber says, it is one of th«* noblest that I have seen. 
It far surpasses the Kremlin, but 1 do not think that, 
except 111 tlio duiability ol its materials, it equals 
Windsor. Sentries in red coats (sepoys of the (’om- 
paiiy’s regular army) appear at its exterior ; but the 
inteinal duties, and, indeed, most ol the ]»oIice duties 
at Delhi, are peifoiined hy the two piovincial bat¬ 
talions raised m the Knipeior s name, and iionminlly 
under his orders. These are disiiphned pretu much 
like Europeans, hut have inatdilotk-guus and the 
Oriental dress; and their comni.iiiding othceT-Capt. 
Gram of tin* Company’s service, is consideted as one 
of the cfomestics ot the Mogul, and has apartments in 
liis palace." 

The Bishop’s presentation to the Emperor afforded 
an opportunity foi a display of the faded grandeur 
and unmeaning pageanti y of a kingdonilcss court, 
which still retains, neveitheless, the magic of an illus- 
mlous name. The foiraalitieft weie neaily the same 
as at Lucknow, except that the procession was less 
splendid, and tlie Jlishop rode an elephant instead of 
being borne in a palankeen. “ We were received,” 
he says, “ with picsented arms by the troops of 
the palace drawn up within the barbican,* and 

* At the entrance of the palare, there stooih m Bemior’s limp, 
two largo elephaiitb of stone, one bearing the figure of the Uaiah 
fif Cliittore, and the other, hi* brother I’ottali, who inmiortalucd 
^Hir iininos ])y then patriotir rthistanco to the Finporor Akbar, 
fSPShtiie figures, which strurk the* lively Frciuhinan vviih so niuth 
were removed by Aurungzebe as savouring too much of 
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proceeded, still on'onr elephanfs,' through the noblest 
gateway and vestibule Avhu'h 1 ever saw. It con¬ 
sists, not merely of a splendid (iothic arch in the 
centre of the great gate-tower,—but, after that, of a 
long vaulted aisle, like that of a OothiL ciithedral, with 
a small, open, octagonal court in its centie, all of 
granite, and all finely (aived with insciiptions from 
ibc Koran and with flowers. This ended in a ruinous 
and exceedingly duty stable-yard ! where we were 
received by Captain Grant, as tl^jC Mogul’s oftiter on 
guard, and by a number of elderly men witli large 
gold-beaded canes, the usual ensign of oflice here, and 
one of wdiloh 3Ir. Elliott also caiiied. >Ve were now 
told to dismount and proceed on foot; a task which 
the late laiii nitide inconvenient to my gown and oas- 
sotk and thin shoes, and during wdiich we Avere 
pt’stered by a fresh sw^arm of miserable beggars, tbc 
■wives and childien of the .^t'^■blc servants. Affer this, 
we passed aiiotliei rulily-carved, hut ruinous and 
duty gateway, wheie our guides, withdraw')ug a 
canvas screen, called out ui a soit of harsh chauiit, 
‘ Lo, the Ornament of the Woild ! Lo, the Asjliim 
of till* IVations ! King of Kings ! Tlie Emperor 
Acbar Shah ! Just, fortunate, victorious ! * 
saw'^, in fact, a very handsome and stiiking court, 
about .IS big as that at All Souls, with low, but richly- 
ornamented buildings. Opposite to u^. wMsa beautiful 
open pavilion of wdiite maible, lichly carved, flanked 
by lose-bushes and fountains, and some tapestry and 
stiiped curtains hanging in festoons about it; witbm 
wdiifh was a crowd of peojde, ai.d the poor old de¬ 
scendant of Tameilane seated in the midst of them. 
Ml. EUiott here bow’cd three times very low, in w’hicli 

idolatry , and tic cm lostni the place where they stood» with u screen 
of disfigured the eatrwoe to ttif^al^ 
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we followed his example. This ceremony was repeated 
twice as we advanced up the steps of the pavilion, the 
heralds each time repeating the same expressions about 
their master’s greatness. M^e then stood in a row on 
tlie right-hand side of the throne, which is a sort of 
marble bedstead riclily ornamented with gilding, 
and raised on two or three steps. Mr Elliott then 
stepped fonvards, and, with joined hands, in the usual 
eastern way, announced, in a low voice, to the Eni- 

If 

peror, who I was. I then advanced, bowed three 
times again, and oil^'red a nuxzur of iifty-one gold 
mohurs m an embi oidcred purse, laid on my handker¬ 
chief, in the way practised by the Buboo.s iii Calcutta. 
This was received and laid on one side, and T remained 
standing for a few minutes, while tlie usual court 
questions about my liealth, iny travels, wlien 1 left 
Calcutta, A.C., were asked. I liad thus an opportunity 
of seeing tho old gentleman more plainly. He has a 
pale, thin, but handsome face, with an ciquiline nose 
and a long white heaid. Ilis complexion is little, if 
at all, darker than that of a European. His hands 
are very fair and delicate, and lie had some valuable- 
looking rings on them. His hands and face were all 
I saw of him, for, tlie morning being cold, be n us so 
wrapped u}) in shawls, that he leminded me extieuiely 
of the Druid’s he.id on a Welch halfpenny. J then 
stepped back to my foi mer place, and returned again 
with five more mohurs to make my offering to the lieir- 
appareiit, who stood at his father’s left hand,the light 
being occupied by the llesident. Next, my two com- 
patiions were introduced with neaily the same forms, 
except that their offerings weie less, and that the 
JiJmpei or did not speak to them. 

? - The Emperor then beckoned to me to come for- 
and Mr. Elliott told me to take off my hat, 
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wLich had till now remained on 4ny head $ whereu^xm 
the Emperor tied a flimsy turban of brocade round 
my head with his own hands, for which, however, 
I paid four gold mohurs more. We were then di¬ 
rected to retire to receive the kfieldts (honorary 
dresses) which the bounty of ^ the Asylum of the 
World* had provided for us. 1 was accordingly 
taken into a small private room, adjoining the zen- 
naiiali, where I found a handsome flowered caftan 
edged with fur, and a pair of common-looking shawls, 
which my sei'vantii, who had the delight of witnessing 
all this line show, put on instead of my gown, my 
cassock remaining as before. In this strange dress, I 
had to walk back again, having my name announced 
by the criers (something in the same way tliat Lord 
Marmion's was) as ^ Bahadur, Boozooiiy, Dowlut- 
mund,’ &c, to the presence, where I found my two 
comjianions, who had not been honoured by a private 
dressing-room, but had their Jchel&ts put on them in 
the gateway of the court. They were, I apprehend, 
still queeier hgures than 1 was, having their hats 
wrapped with scarfs of flowered gauze, and a strange 
gai meat of gauze, tinsel, and faded ribbands flung 
over their shoulders above their coats. I now again 
came forwaid, and offered my third present to the 
Emperor, being a copy of the Arabic Bible and the 
Hindoostanee Common Prayer, handscipiely bound in 
blue velvet, laced with gold, and wrapped up in a 
piece of brocade. He then motioned to me to stoop, 
and put a string of pearls round my neck, and two 
glittering but not costly oniaments in the front of my 
till ban, for which I again offered five gold mohurs. 
It wns, lastly, announced, that a horse was waiting 
for my accejitance, at whidi fresh instance of imperial 
munihcence, the heralds again made a proclamation of 
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lar^sse, and T a^in ^aid five {ifold molinrs. It ended 
by my taking? my leave with three times three salams, 
makiiii; np, I think, the sum of about threesroro ; and 
I I’etired with ]\Ir. Klljott to my dressing-room, 
wheiK e I sent to her JMaiesty the Queen^ as she is 
generally called, though Empress would be the an¬ 
cient and more proper title, a present of five mohurs 
more, and the Empcroi’s chobdars came eagerly up to 
know when they should attend to receive their 
hukshuh. It must, not. however, be supposed that 
this interchange of civilities was very expensiv<‘ either 
to his Majesty oi to me. All the presents winch he 
gave, the horse included, tliough really the handsomest 
which had been seen at tlic Court of Delhi foi many 
years, and tliough tlie old gentleman evidently intended 
to be extieinely ciiil, weie not worth mueli more 
than 1100 s. rupees ; so that he and his family gained 
at least 800 s. rupees by the morning’s work, besides 
what he received lioin iriy two companions, wbuh was 
all clear gain, since the khelaU whitli they got in 
return, were only fit for ^lay-day, and made up, I 
fancy, fiom tlie cast-off fiiieiy of the Degum On the 
other hand, sini e the Company ha% c wisely ordered 
that all the piescnt» given by native princes to Euro¬ 
peans, should be disposed of on the Government ac¬ 
count, they have liberally, at the same time, taken on 
themselves the expense of paying the usual mon*»y 
nuxzvr^ made by public men on these occasions. In 
consequence, none of my offerings were at my own 
charge, except the professional and jirivate one of the 
tAvo books, with TV'hicli, as they were unexj)ect(*d, the 
Emperor, as 1 avmn told, Avas very miicli pleased. I 
had, of coiiise, seveial btrrktht blip's to gne afterwaids 
fkf his seiwants, but these fell considerably short of my 
^SBiy^scs at Lucki^ow. To return to the ball of 
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audience*' "While in the small Apartment where I got 
rid of my shining garments, I was struck with Jts 
heautiful ornaments. It was entn ely lined With wlnte 
marble, inlaid with flowers and leaves of green ser¬ 
pentine, lapis lazuli, and blue and red porphyry: the 
flowers weie of the best Italian style of workmanship, 
and evidently the labour of an artist of that eountiy. 
All, however, w'as dirty, desolate, and forlorn. Half 
the flow ers and h'avcs had been picked out or other- 
Avise defaced, and the doors and windows were in a 
state of dilapidation, while a quantity of old iuiniture 
Avas jnled in one wiriier, and a torn hanging of faded 
lapestiv hung over an arcliAvay Avluch led to the inte¬ 
rior apartments. ‘Such,’ Mi. Elliott said, ‘is the 
general] style in which this ]>alace is kept up and fur¬ 
nished. It IS not absolute poA'^erty Avhich pioduces 
this, but these people have no idea of cleaning or 
3’ ending any thing.’ For my own part, 7 thought ol 
the famous Persian line, 

‘ The sjiuler hdngs. her tai»estry in the palace of the Caesars,' 

and felt a melancholy interest in compiuing the pre¬ 
sent state ol this poor family Avith Avhat it aa-^us Iavo 
Juiiidred years ago, when Bciiiier* visited Delhi, or 

* Bernier thus describes the Great Mogul of his day, ** The 
king aiipearrd seated upon Ins throne at the end ot the great hall, 
ii> tht inoht inagmhceiit attire. Jlis lesl was oi white and deli- 
lately flowered satin, with a silk and golden broidery ol the finest 
tixturc. 'J'he turban, ol gold cloth, hod an a'lgrcttL whose foot 
Ai'as composed of diamonds of extraordinary sire and A'aluc, 
bc-idcs an oriental U>pnz which may be ])ronounced un})arallcled, 
exhibiting a lustre like the sun. A necKlacc ot immense pearls 
iiachul to the stomach, in the same manner as many pagans wear 
1 heir strings of beads 'Ihe throne was sn]>ported by six massy 
tect, said to be ol solid gold, sprinKled over with rubies, emeralds, 
ami diamonds. 'Ihe Ihione, to the best of rny rei oiled ion, is 
A'alued at four crorcs (forty inilliails) ol rupees. It was < onstnicted 
by hliahjehan, tlie_ lather of Aufung^bc, for the purpose ol dis- 
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a« we read its palace described in tbe tale of Madame 
de Genhs. 

“ After putting on my usual dresb, we waited a little, 
till word was brought us, that the ‘ King of Kings,* 
‘ Shah-in-Shah,* had retired to his zennaiiah; we 
then went to the hall of audience, which I had previ¬ 
ously seen but impeiiectly, from the crowd of people 
and the necessity of attending to the forms which 1 
had to go through. It is a very beautiful pavilion of 
white marble, open on one side to the court of the 
palace, and on the other to a laige garden. Its pillars 
and arches are excpiisitely carved and ornamented 
with gilt and inlaid flowers, and insciiptions m the 
most elaborate Pei sian character. Round the frieze is 
the motto, recoided, 1 believe, in Lalla Kookh, 

• If there be nn Elysium on earth. 

It 18 this, it IS this' ’ 

The marble floor, where not covered by carpets, is all 

playing the immense quantity of precious stones accumulated suc¬ 
cessively In the treasury from the spoils of am lent rajahs and 
Patans. and the annual presents to the monarch which every 
omrah is bound to make on certain festivals. The construction 
and workmanship of the throne arc not correspondent to the ma¬ 
terials ; but two peacocks, covered with jewels and pearls, are well 
executed. They were made by a workman of astonishing power", 
a Frenchman by birth, who, after defrauding scieral of the 
princes of Europe by means of fcilse gems, which he fabricated with 
peculiar skill, sought refuge in the Great Mogul’s court, w'hcre he 
made his fortune. ' At the foot of the throne were assembled all 
the omrahs, in splendid apparel, ujion an estrade surrounded with 
a silver railing, and covered with a spacious canopy of brocade 
with deep fringes of gold.” See, for the rest of the description of 
this gorgeous scene, Bernier (by Brock,) noI i. pp. 30.'»—'» The 
peacock throne here described, ivas cprricd olt bv Nadir Shah, and 
is now m possession of his Persian majesty, who has succeeded to 
the magnificence of the Mogul. See Mon. Trav. Persia, vol. ii. 
]>. 212. Lcgoiix describes anotha peacock-throne, placed under a 
palm-tree of gold, which, he says, was preserved in his time in the 

Crttiat^ Kotdur, What has become of it 7 bee Malte Brun, vol. iil. 

p. 00. 
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inlaid in the same beautiful rhanner with the little 
dressing-room which I had quitted. 

The gardens, which we next visited, are not large, 
but, in their way, must have been extremely ricli and 
beautiful. They are full of very old orange and other 
fruit trees, with teiTaces and parterres, on whicli 
many rose-bushes were growing, and, even now, a 
lew jonquils in flower. A channel of white marble 
for water, with little fountain-pipes of the same 
material, carved like roses, is earned here and there 
among these parterres; and at the end of the terrace is 
a beautiful octagonal pavilion, also of marble, lined 
with the same Mosaic flowers as in the room which I 
first saw, wiili a marble fountain in its centre, and a 
beniitifiil batli m a recess on one of its sides. The 
windows of tliis pavilion, which is raised to the height 
of the city wall, command a good view of Delhi and 
its ^ieighbourhood Diit all was, when we saw it, 
dirty, lonely, and wi etched: the bath and fountain 
dry, the inlaid pavement liid with lumber and gar¬ 
dener's sweepings, and the walls stained with the 
dung of birds and bats. 

“■ \re were then taken to the private mosque of the 
palace, an elegant little building, also of white niarhle 
and exquisitely carved, but in the same state of 
neglect and dilapidation, with peepuls allowed to 
spring fiom its walls, the exterior gilding partially 
torn fium its dome, and some of its doors coarcaly 
blocked up with uuplastered brick and moitar. 

“ "Vre went last to the Dewanee aum or hall of 
public audience, whith is iii the outer court, and 
where, on certain occasions, the Gicat Mogul sat m 
state, to leccive the comjdiinents or petitions of his 
subjects. This also is a splendid pavilion of marble, 
not unlike the other hall of audience hk form, but con- 
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biderably larger, and ^en on three sides only; on the 
fourth IS a black wall, covered with the same Mosaic 
work of flowers and leaves as I liavc described, and in 
the ccuitre, a thioiie raised about ten feet from the 
ground, with a small platform of marble in front, 
wdiere the vizier used to stand to hand iiji petitions to 
his master. Behind tins throne are Mosaic paintings 
of birds, animals, and flowers, and in the centre, 
what decides the point of their being the work of 
Italian, or at least ^Euiojiean artists, a small groupe 
of Orpheus phiying to the beasts. This hall, 'when 
we saw it, was full of lumber of all dcscrijUions, 
broken palanquins and empty boxes, and the thione so 
covered with jngeoii’s dung, that its ornaments were 
hardly discernible. How little did Sliabjehaii, the 
foundei of these fine buildings, foresee what would he 
late of his descendants, or what his own would be ! 
‘Vanity of vanities!’ was surely never wiitten in 
more legible characters than on the dilapid.ited arcades 
of Delhi» ” * 

The Shahmar gardens (so highly extolled in liulla 
Uookh) are said to have cost, in the laying out, tlie 
enormous sum of a million sterling. Yet, they do 
not appear to have exceeded a mile in circumference. 
Their present appearance would not lead any one to 
siip])Ose that so immense a sum had ever been laid out 
upon them ; hi|t the most valuable and costly materials 
have been carried off, and they are completely gone to 
decay. Nothing is now to be seen outside the lam- 
paits of Delhi, hut rums and siin-lmnit roiks.-|' 

• Hober, vol. n pp 

t In 17'*4, I.itiit J lankliu tltsmbes Iho prospert lo the south¬ 
ward of Delhi fis “coAcrtd iMlli the iciiiainsof vitrmtrr ifaHintf-, 
pavilions^ iu()3(|iu>Sj and burying plaics, all desolate and in rums. 

The counliy rouoil about is cfiually lorlom,”—As. Kcs., \ol. iv. 
p. 45<1. 
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** Vet,” remarks Bishop IleherJ I am assured by 
every body, tliat the appearance of things in the pro- 
vim e of DelJii, is greatly improved since it came into 
our hands. To what a state must the Mahrattas 
have reduced it! ” 

At the south-western extremity of the city stands 
the famous observatory, built in the third year of 
iMahommed Slidh by Jye Singh, Rajah of Jyepoor. 
“lie was assisted ^ many persons celebrated for 
their science in astronomy, from Persia, India, and 
Kuiope, hut died helore the work was completed. Ifc 
has suite been plundered and almost destroyed by the 
Jants under Jawaher Singh.” * 

But the object wdiitb has excited the most ad¬ 
miration, is the Cnltuh Mmar^ which stands in a vil¬ 
lage ahi'iit ten miles S ^V’'. of Delhi, remarkalde for its 
ruins, and, among the JMohamniedans, for its sanctity. 

It was the scene ot very haid fighting betw'een the 
Jliniloo soveieigns ot Indiaput and the oiiginal Fatan 
invaders; and the jMuasnlmans sav, that 5000 martvrs 
to tlieir religion he interred in the neighbourhood. 

» Asiatji llescartties, %'ol. i\. p. 440. Tieflentlialcr says, that it 
differs little trom that i^hith is to bo seen at Jye^ioor, oomprising 
an equatorial machine, .i gnomon, and three astrolabes. A third, 
at Ben ires, lonstiluted b) the same enlightened Jliiuloo print o, 
who dii-tl in 1742, has alre<tdy been mentioned. (Vol. iii. p. 25<>) 
The same Writer mentions anunig the antiiiuities of Delhi, the 
obelisk of Ftroze the Afghan, ol a cylindrical fprm, on a square 
pedestal of immense stones. It had been blown ujt by gunpoudor, 
and broken into several pities, five of winch yet unnamed, on 
whit h wtne boitic ancient characters At .a short distant e is another 
olielisk in the form of a )>arallclograin, ** aaid to have been erected 
by a piodigiously strong mail, named Bim (Bheein).”—Bernoulli, 
vol 1 pp. 128—idO. Among the ruined palaces, the most remark¬ 
able IS the (rr/f/fo-iVof/tfi, referred to in a ]»reicding note. The 
walls of thcgTc.it saloon were ornaineuled with crystal, and a 
lustre of black crystal hung from the iieJuig, vhich| when lighted 
up, had a splendid elli'cl. ^ 
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Its principal sanctity, however, arises from the tomb of 
a celebrated saint, Cuttub Sahib, in whose honour the 
buildings for which it is remarkable, w'ere begun, but 
never quite completed, by Shems-ed-deen (Altiimsh).* 
The Emperor has a house here, and it is a favourite 
retreat of his during fine weatlicr.” The way lies 
through the ruins which extend before the Agra gate. 
At the end of five miles from the ruins, there is a 
beautiful mausoleum, raised in honour of Sufder Jung, 
Nawaub of Oude, and an ancestor of the present 
sovereign, who sill keeps up the tomb and garden in 
good repsur. The route from this place continues to 
lie over a rocky and barren country, still sprinkled 
with tombs and rums, till, on ascending a little emi¬ 
nence, one of the most extensive and striking scenes 
of ruin presents itself, which is to he met with in any 
part of the country. The Cuttub A/tnar, the grand 
object of attraction, is a round tower, rising from a 
polygon of twenty-seven sides, iii five stages, gradually 
diminishing in circumference, to the height of 242 
feet. The lowest stage (90 feet in height) is fiuted 
into seven and twenty semi-cylindrical and angular 
divisions, inscribed, in a very ancient Arabic character, 
(it is supposed) with sentences from the Koran. The 
second stage is composed simply of semi-cylindrical 
fluting, and rises fifty feet. The third of forty feet, 

* TicfTenthalcc says: ** This place, which is sufficiently populous, 
has been renderoii famous by the tomb of a Mohammedan hypocrite 
named Cultub^talub (prepees FuliJ. This tomb is of marble, and 
co\ered with tj^ree low cupolas. Not only the common people, but 
even princes and kings are accustomed to go thither on pilgrimage. 
They relate many wonders of this Impobtor, who, they say, came 
from Uutch into these couutnes, and predicted to Shaliab-ud-deen, 
the Afghan leader, that he bhould obtain the empire of India."— 
JBemoulli, tom. 1. p. 132. The country between this village and 
Delhi, formed, when Tieffenthaler was in India, “ a large plain^ 
very fertile in com, and embcUisbed with many gardens," 
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‘ consists of only angular diyisionfk. Thus far, the 
pillar is of an exceedingly hne red ^*anite. The 
fourth stage, rising twenty-three as well as the 
last, is of very fine white marble, the blocks being 
rounded to an even surface. Between each of the 
stages, a balcony luns round the pillar, supported 
upon large stone brackets: these appear to have been 
designed chiefly for ornament, but battlements have 
been erected upon them, as if to prevent those who 
might go into them from falling. A majestic cupola 
crowns the whole, springing from fclhr arcades of red 
granite. A spiral ^tairca^e of 384 steps leads to the 
summit • “ It is really,” says Bishop Heber, “ the 

• Asiatic Researches, vol iv. pp. 323—7*— Bernoulli, \ol, 1. 
p. 1 JO. \\ e have endeavoured to coxnbine the two descriptions, but 
there arc some dii>crepancics between them. As to even the dis¬ 
tance fn IT' Delhi, Mr Blunt sav**, it is about nine miles S. 16 
W. from the Jumma , Ticffenthaler, seven miles from 

Delhi (meaning pcrhipD t<m ), Bishop Heber, twelve miles. Mr. 
Blunt says. “ The loinb of C'uttub Shah, at whose expense the 
minar i<: said to have been built, is to be seen a few hundred yards 
to the westward of it alluding to a Patan sovereign of that name. 
TicfTenthaler states, that it is reiHirted to have been built in the 
thirteenth century, by Shamsudden, surnamed Gon. The Em¬ 
peror Altumsh must ^ referred to, who was the son-in-law of Cut- 
tnb-ud-deon, and might be supposed to have erected the mosque 
and mausoleum in honour of his predecessor. But Bishop Heber 
tells us, that tlie v illage bikes its name from ji Mussulman saint, 
called (Hittub Sahib, which may have led to the above mistake. 
Abulfarel tells us, that Sultan Shumsedclein lies buried here, as 
Well as several of his successors, both of tlie Ghourian and the 
Khiljean dynasties, whose names arc enumerated , but Cuttub-ud- 
deen I. IS not amiUig them. Among the religious person^ buried 
here, howev cr, Ls mentioned K.ija Kotebed^n Ontshy, who » 
doubtless the saint whose tomb has given nnml to this quarter of 
the old city The minar was probably the work of Altumsh. A 
considerable part <if a second and corresponding minaret. Mi. 
Blunt tells us, was to be seen in J7M, and many other parts of the 
intended or unflnishcd mosque, particularly of the arches. The 
troubles which ensued on the death of that able sovereign, would 

PAllT VH. C 
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finest tower I have ever seen, and must, when its spire 
was complete^ have been still more beautiful. The 
remamiiifif fH'rat arches of the principal mosque, with 
their granite pillars, coveted with insetiptions in the 
fiorid Cufic chat actor, are as fine, in their way, as any 
of the details of York Minster. In front of the 
principal of these great arches is a metal pillar, like 
that in Firoze Shah’s Castle, and sevenil oilier 
remains of a Hindoo jialace and temple, more ancient 
than the foundation of the Miuar^ and which 1 should 
have thought striding, li they had not been in such a 
neigbbourhood.* A multitude of rnmed mosques, 
tombs, serais, &c are packed close round, mostlv in the 
Patan style of architecture, and some of them very 
fine. One, moie parricularly, on a liill, and sur¬ 
rounded hy a wall uith battlements and towers, 
struck me as peculiaily suited, by its solid and siinjile 
architecture, to its blended cb.iracter, in itself very 
appropriate to the religion of Islam, of fortress, tomb, 
and temple. These Pataiis built like giants, and 
finished their work like jewellei s ; yet, the ornaments, 
fiorid as they are in their projier places, are never 
thrown away, or allowed to interfere with the general 
severe and solemn chaideter of the^ir edifices. The 
palace of the present imperial family is at some little 
distance hehmd these remains. It is a laige but 
paltry building, in a bad style of Itdlian architecture, 
and with a public road actually leading through its 
court-yard... .The staiicase within the great Minar^ 

sufficiently account for the interruption of the building See pp. 
194—6 of our first volume. 

• ** In those environs are found a pagoda, supported by K(|uarc 
pillars of a grey stone, rude and inelegant, and thr komr of Prfboiat 
a heathen king, the architecture ol whuh hds* nothing morerc- 
.jparkable, except its antiquity and the little unoges oi idols 
^|^‘ptured on its pillars.’—Bernoulli, tom, J. p. laj. 
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• IS veiy good, except the uppermost; story of all,'which 
is niinous and difficult of access. I went up, however, 
and was rewarded by a very extensive view, from a 
heiglit of 240 feet, of Delhi, the course of the Jumna 
for many miles, and the ruins of Toghlikabad, another 
giantly Patan foundation, which lay to the south-west.”* 
The traveller is here standing, in fact, on the site 
of the “ New Delhi” of tlie sixteenth century. Ac¬ 
cording to Abulfazel, there appear to have been no 
fewer than seven different cities of that name Sultans 
(hittuh-ud-deeii and Shums-ud-deen*l)Oth resided, we 
aie told, in the fort built by Rajah Pithowra, the last 
Hindoo sovereign of Indraput Sultan Baleen erected 
another fortified palace, containing many magnificent 
buildings His grandson, Moass-ud-deen, built another 
city on the banks of the Jiiinna, called Gunglookhery, 
which "lust have been in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of Ilumaioon’s tomb, as Abullazel adds ; Here 
is the sepulchre of the late emperor, ^vdiich is a very 
sublime edifice.” Sultan Allah-ud-deen ‘‘ founded a 
new city and fort, which is called (Sret). 

Ghias-nd-deen Toghlik was the foniuler of Toghlik- 
ahad, where he built a foi t. In the i eign of his 
degenerate son, Maliopiraed III, Delhi was thrice 
aliandoned by the court and deprived of its popula- 
tion.f He is stated by Abuliazel to Lave built 
another city, with a palace, in which is a very high 
building : this must he an error, unless Dowletabad in 
the Deccan is rc'feiied to ; although he may, on his 
return to Delin’, have lound it iiecessaiy to repair the 
I>alaee, and partially to lehuiltl the abandoned (apital. 
ills su( ecssor, Ferozc III, founded a large city adjacent 
to Delhi, wliK li he called Fero/ahail; he also dug a 
canal from the Jumna to his new city, and at the 

* Heber, vol. ii. pp. 007—9. t bee vd. i. p.,2ia • 
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distance of three dbss, hnilt another palace, probably 
as aprarden residence. This city appears to have been 
some miles below Delhi, and distinct from it, as Timoiir 
removed thither after the pillatye of the capital, 
Delhi at that period comprised three cities, Srei, the 
city of Allah-ud-decn, Old Delhi, and an intermediate 
suburb, still more extensive, called the JeJiawi-pvn- 
fiah • About 150 years afterwards, the Emperor 
Sheer destroyed the city of Allah-ud-decn (Srei), and 
founded another ; “ but now,” says Ahiilfazel (wilt¬ 
ing within forty dr fifty years from the death of that 
monai'ch,) this new Delhy is for the most part in 
rums. Here are many sepulchres.” He then pro¬ 
ceeds to name the royal and saintly ]>prsonages in¬ 
terred here, among whom are mentioned the Saint diit- 
tub-ud-deen, and the Sultan Shums-ud-deen. J\Iany 
also, who are now living,” he adds, have built 
sepulchres for themselves, in the midst of pleasant 
gardens ”■!* There can be no doubt tliat this city 
stood near Cuttub Minar. During the reign of Akhar 
and his successors, Agra was the seat of the hnperial 
magnificence; and Delhi had sunk into decay, hen 
Shahjehan, the founder of the citv width retains lus 
name, once more made it the metropolis of Ilindostati. 

The present city stands in latitude 21V* 41' N., long. 
77** E. Its population, wliicli, in the time of 
Aiirungzebc, is said to have amounted to two millions, 
is now siippose^^ be below a tenth of that number; J 

• See vol. 1 . p. 2,10, note. Mnjor I'nrc suppose^ Srei to h.u c 
stood on the site of Indraput, and yet to have l>ccn distinct from 
Old Delhi. In that case, what Fenshta terms the New Oity, may 
hn\e been at Toghhkalud. But if, as seems clear from Alnilfarel, 
Srei was distinct from Indraput, the l.attei must have been Old 
Delhi, and Srei the new city whiih Sheer destroycfl, when he 
founded his own capital. 

f Ajeen \kl\ry,vol n pp. 2'1. 5. 
llamiUun, vol. i. p. 421. In the Miss. Reg. for February, 
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- but no regular census has been tak^n. Notwitbstand* 
ing its decayed condition, an impreh^ion is still prera* 
lent ill many parts of India, that the power which 
has jiossessioii of Delhi and the Ihnperoi's person, is 
the vii tual ruler ol Hindostaii. The commerce of the 
city is now \ery inconsiderable. Cotton cloths and 
indigo are manufactui ed here and in the rieiglibour- 
}i(H>d ; and Bishop Ileber went to see a shawl-manu- 
factoiy, earned on by Cashnieiiaii weavers, with wool 
brought fiom Himalaya. The shawds were not very 
beaiitilnl, though liigh-piiccd : the ^Bishop was more 
stinck widi so.ne splendid specimens of jewellery, 
Delhi lb 070 miles fiom Calcutta, travelling distance, 
by the Biiboom load. 

FROM DELHI TO AGRA. 

Fnoikr Delhi, Bishop Heber proceeded southward, to 
its fonnei* rival, the imperial Agra His first stage 
was about lilteeii miles, to the little town of Fiirreed- 
abad The stony and broken road was maiked out, 
at etpial distantcs of about a mile and a half, by 
co«4-?««/iars ,* solid, cireular, stone obelisks erected dur¬ 
ing the prospeioiis times of the empire. “ Fuireedabad 
offeis nothing eunous, except a large tank with a 
ruined h.iuqiieliiig-hou.Ne on its shore : it has a grove 
of tumaund and other trees lound it, but no mangoes. 
Few of these, indeed, giow in the province of Delhi, 
owing to the unusual multitude of white ants,* to 

1R20, the population of Delhi a slated at :K)0,0(X), but on what 
authority doo nut appear. TJie Scrampore Misyionanes have a 
station here. 

* About filty nine miles N. E. from Delhi, on a branch of the 
Ganges, is lluitinaiiagra, the siijiposcd site (according to Colonel 
Wilfurd) ot the tamoiib Ilu‘«Un.ipoor of tlie Mahabharat ** The 
eKtensive site of tins ancient city Is entirely covered with large 

JAIIT VII. U 
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whose increase the mins and the dry sandy soil are 
favourable, and who attack the manpfofs in pieference 
to ^ny other tree. The whole country is harien and 
disagreeable, and the water had. That of the Jumna 
acts on strangers like the Cheltenham waters, and the 
wells here are also extremely unpalatable. One might 
fancy oneself alieady approaching the confines of 
Persia and Arabia.” Thic. town stands in the district 
of the Rajah of Rulhimghur (“ tlie fort of spears”), 
a feudatory of the Rntish Government, and, like his 
relative the Rhuitpoor Ua/.ih, a Jaiit. The cajutal of 
this little Hindoo piiiicipahry, is about tweiit\-one 
miles S. of Delhi, and is thus descubed by the Bishop, 
whose route the next day led him to the place. 

‘‘ Tliecountiy giadually iiupioved as we approached 
Bullumghui, whuh, by its extensive gioves, gave 
evidence of its having been long a lesidence of a re¬ 
spectable native family. I was not, howev'er, at cJl 
prepared foi the splendour with whidi I was received. 
Fiiwt, we saw some of the w^ild-looking horsemen, 
whom I hav'e already described, posted as if on the 
look-out, who, on sc'eing us, fired then matchlocks 
and gallojied oif as fa-st as possible. As vie diew 
nearer, we saw a considerable hodv of (“avail v with 
several camels and elephants, all gayly ca[iaii>oned, 
drawn up under some trees, and weie reeeiied by the 
Raja himself, a fat and overgiowii man, and his 
younger hi other, a very handsome and manly figure ; 
the former alighting from a palanquin, the other from 
a noble Persian liorse, with tiajipings which swept the 
ground. I alighted fioni my liorac also, and the usual 
compliments and civiJitu'S followed. The elder biother 

aut-hiUii; which has imhircd the inhabitants of the adjacent 
country to suppose, that it had been overturned or destroyed by 
tbe tennites.'* Hamilton, vol. 1. p, 44fi. 
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bepf^ed me to excuse bis riding with me, as he was ill, 
wliirh indeed we had heard before; but the second 
■went by my side, reining in his magnificent 0 ed, 
and shewing off the animal s paces and his own horse¬ 
manship. Before and behind were carpels, elephants, 
and horsemen, with a most strange and harharous 
music of lioins, trumpets, and kettle-drums, and 
hiich a wood ot speais, that 1 could not but tell my 
companion, that his castle deserved its name of ‘ Fort 
of Spears.’ As we diew nearer, we^saw the hirt itself, 
viith hii^li hriok walls, stieiigthened Avitli a deep ditch 
and large mud bastions, fiom svhich ■\ve were compli¬ 
mented with a regular salute of eaiinnn. "Within, we 
found a small and crowded, hut not ill-liuilt town, 
with narrow streets, tall liouses, many temples, and a 
suftiiieiu number of Brahminy bulls to shew the pure 
Hindtx' descent of the ruler. The population of the 
little capital was almost all assembled in the streets,on 
the w'.'ills, and on the house-tops, and salamed to us as 
we came in. AFe passed through two or three sharp 
turns, and at length stopped at the outer gate of a 
very neat little palace, built lound a small court 
plarted with jonquils and rose-bushes, w'lth a marble 
fountain in the centre, and a small ojien arched hall, 
where chairs weie placed for us. Sitringees were 
laid, by w'ay of carpet, on the floor ; and the walls were 
ornamented witli some paltiy Hindoo p^irtraits of the 
family, and some old fiesco paintings of gods, god¬ 
desses, iind heroes encounteiing lions and tigers.'’ 

On our appioach to tukre, wliere the tents Avere 
pitched, I found w^e had eiiteied another little feudal 
territory, being leceit'^ed by about twenty horsemen, 
with a splendid old wanior at their head, who an¬ 
nounced himself as the Jagliiredar tif the plaee, and 
ludding a little baiony, as it would be called iu £u- 

s 2 
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rope, under the Company, intermixed with the 
territories of Bullumgiiur. Ca&sim All Klian, the 
Nd||^b oi Sikre, who thus intioduecd limiseli, >\.is a 
figure* which Wouvermaii or liuhens 11011111 have 
delighted to paint; a tall, large, ekloily man, with a 
£ne countenance and a thick and cuily, hut not long, 
grey beard, on a large and poweiful white I’ersiau 
horse, with a lirocade tnrlian, a saddle-cloth of tigi'r’s 
skin with golden tassels which almost snept the 
ground, sword, shield, and }»istols mounted \\ ith sllvei, 
and alhthe other pictiiiesqm* ins.gni.i of .1 Mussulman 
cavalier ol distinction. He said^ that ho had been a 
Tiissildar in command of two hundred hoi so in land 
lioke’s ivai, and liad heeii leconipeiised, ,it flie end of 
the contest, with a little teiiitoivof ten ullages, leiit 
and tax free. The Jla]a, he said, who had two liun- 
dred and fifty villages, nearly enclosed him, but they 
were good friends.”* 

The next stage was to Braliminy Kcrar, tluoiigli an 
uninteresting couiitiv, hut lathei nioie ieitile than in 
the neighhouihood of Delhi Only filteen vears helore, 
the Bishop was assured, it n'as as nild as tlio Terrm^ 
as full of tigois, and with no human inhahitants hut 
banditti The next station n as lloial, djst.iiit eight 
mss ; and at Dhotana, seven coss fuithei, he enteied 
the province ot Agia.*|* Ileie, heing nu‘t liy some 
suwarrs sent foiwaid by the judge of Agr.i, his Loid- 
jship dismissed the escort which the Bajali of Biillum- 

* llebtT, vol 11 . jip. 3]J{--.J22. 

+ At Dhot.ma, the 13isho]> saw the fiist instance ol a custom 
which prevails among the worshipperh of Krishna in the southern 
pTOMmes About a lUwen women, wlio proiessctl to he i,'aui)?tjtnvc 
(rmlk-mauls), and were in fact wivcsand da.ughtei» of the Camtala 
castCf—came to meet him, lUiicing and singing, w’lth jnuliers on 
their lieads. Their voues and style of singing were hy no means 
unpleasing. I'hcy had the a]ipcarancc oi cxlrume poscily, and 
iPerc very thankful for a rupee* 
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ghnr had ordered to attend him as far as Muttra. 
The next stage, to.Teyt, is a long sixteen miles, through 
a ui]d rountiy, in which lliiidooism seems exclui^ely 
to prev'dil. l'\*w or none of the peojile have I^Inssul* 
man names ; theic are numerous pagodas, and scarcely 
a single mosfjue is to be seen; and the villages and 
jungles near them are full of peacocks,—another sign 
that not mdiiy Mohammedans are resident in the 
neighhouihood. The Ihshop had not yet met with 
any peasantry mtli so many Brahmmical or Rajpoot 
stiings among them. At the distance of two 0 three 
miles on the lelt of the load, on the hanks of the 
»7ninna, he passed Biiidrabiind, a large town esteemed 
sncieil hy the Hindoos as the scene of some of th& 
youthinl adientnres of Kiislina, then favourite deim« 
god, and celebrated foi the wealth of its pagodas,* 
The imtldings aie amient, hut all mean; and the chief 
pecuhantJes ol the jdace, the Bishop was told, are its 
amazing suaiius of sacied monkeys, and the not less 
amazing <ro\vd of filthy and profligate devotees and 
pilgiiins. Of these loathsome accompaniments of a 
sacied city, he witnessed quite enough, when, the nest 
day (four coas beyond Jeyt), he reached 


MUTTRA. 

Muttii \ (Mathura) “ is a large and rcmaikable city, 
much leverciiced by the Hindoos foi its ^antiquity and 
connexion with many of their legends, more paiticu- 
larly as the bn th-place of tlicir fabulous Kiishna, or 
Apollo. In consequence, it swarms with paroquets, 
peacocks, Biahmiiiy bulls, and monkeys, which last are 

*■ N<Mr Bindralium!, there ib a niniintdin, named Goveidhanot 
■whuh has been “ bent on one side ” by KnshnaS having at a cer¬ 
tain lime inatlc it hl^ scat. In tlic months ot August and Octolier, 
inulLitudes of liis profligate \otariLs^ luivlng illuniinatcd the 
mouiiLaiu, tisiciul to its summit, and perform lertam bolcmnities. 
ll^niilonj tom. i, U.—flciuoulh, tom. i. pp. 202-'20O. 
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seen sitting on the tops of the houses, and running 
along tlie wiiUs and roofs like cats. They are very 
troublesome, and admitted to be so by the Hindoos 
themselves, but ai*e so much resi)ected, that, a few 
years since, two young officers who shot at one near 
Bindrabund, were driven into the Jumna, where they 
perishtMl, by a mob of Brahmins and devotees Tii 
other respects, also, Muttra is a striking town, and a 
good deal reminded me of Benares, the houses being 
very high, with the same sort of ornaments as in that 
city. There is a large ruinous castle on the shore of 
the Jumna, and a magnitieeiit, though dilajndated 
mosque, with four very tall minarets. In the tentie, 
or nearly of the town. Colonel Penny took us into 
the court of a beautiful temple, or dwelling-house, (for 
it seemed to be designed for both m one,) lately built, 
and not yet quite finished, by Ookul Pattu Singh, 
Sindia’s treasurer, and who has alsi; a principal share 
in a great native banking-house, one branch of which 
is fixed at liluttra. The building is enclosed by a 
small, but richly carved gateway, with a flight of 
steps which leads from the street to a square court, 
cloistered round, and coutaining in the ceuti'e, a 
building, also square, supported by a triple low of 
pillars, all which, as well as the c<Mling, are liclily 
carved, painted, and gilt. The effect, inteimiily, is 
much like th^t of the Egyptian tnrnh, of wdiicli the 
model was exhibited in London by Belzoni: externally, 
the carving is very beautiful. The cloisters rouud 
were rejiresented to us as the intended habitation of 
the Brahmins attached to the fane; and in front, 
towards the street, w’ere to be apaitments for the 
founder on Iiis occasional visits to Muttra 

The cantonments are separated from the rest of 
the town by a small interval of broken ground covered 
with ruins. The buildings are very extensive ^and 
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scattered over a tvide plain, liut*tlie gi’eater part of 
them are unoccupied, the forces now maintained here 
uf»t heiiifif half So numerous lus they used to be before the 
establishment of Niisseerabad and Neemucli, and the 
consequent removal of our advaiK ed corps to a great 
distame westWiiid Still, IVIuttra is an important 
stfition. Iron! the vicinity of in«iny wild and indepen¬ 
dent, though, at present, fi leiidly Rajas, and from its 
fonning a necessaiy link between Agra and the nor¬ 
thern stations.”* 

Muttra is thirty miles N. N. W. Trom Agra. The 
next stage was eight cost, to Fiirrah, a small village 
delended by a square mud fort. The load, during 
si'eat part of the way, lay along the lianks of the 
Jiitnna, whicdi is here a wide and winding stream, 
with woody b.inks, and bordered by a fertile country. 
Nine further, is Secundra, now a ruinous village 
without a ba'/ar, but lemarkable as containing one of 
the most splendid mausoleums in India, the tomb of 
Acbar. 

“ Is this a tomb, a mere tomb ? you ask yourself as, 
descending from your elepbant at a high>aiched and 
lofty gateway, with gallery, eh ambers, and vaulted 
dome, you see through and far beyond it, a vast pile 
of building of the most beautiful red granite, adorned, 
in stone and marble, with many iich bordeiiiigs of 
flowers, and with insiriptions from the Koran, in free, 
bold letters of prodigious size \'^ou follow a paved 
pathway through the garden, now covered with rank 
grass, and stripped of half its tiees, and approaching 

* Hobcr, vol 11 pp 328—30. Muttra was one of the first ob- 
jeetb huh aitiacted the cupidity of the Mohammedan invaders, 
and was taken and destroyed h) Multan Mahmoud of Ghizni, A.D. 
1018 U was siibsfMiueiitly ribuilt. ** In the fort are still to l>e 
seen the remains of an observatory built by lUgah Jyc Singli,*’—» 
Hamilton, vol. i. }). 367* 
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nearer, pronounce the building, though grand, too 
much overcharged for thtj eye of tas>te. Too many 
small minarets are crowded on its top, nor is the 
ascent to the door sufficiently spacious or raised. 'J’he 
lower story has one lofty dome, under which lies the 
dust of Acbar, beneath such plain and narrow tomb 
as would simply mark where a Moslem lay. Above, 
upon the liigher story, are arched verandahs and 
marble chambers ; and on the \ ery top, a handsome 
space paved with marble, and surrounded with a light 
piazzaed gallery, whose outer face is open scieen-woik 
of the same piecious material, perfectly white and 
polished, but iepresenting blanches and wioaths 
interwoven w'lth the most natural grace and ease. 
Here is a small sai eojdiagus of wOiite inaible. Natural 
in form, and naturally strewn, are the pale flowers 
which lie thickly scattered on it. Foi w'hom the 
sculptor scattered them, four small and beautifully 
formed letters declaie:— Acijaii, you read (m Arabic 
characters), and read no moie.”* 

The tomb stands iii a square area of about forty 
acres, enclosed with an embattled wall with octagonal 
towers at the angles, surmounted ivitli open pavilions, 
and four very noble gateAvays of red granite. The 
pimcipal one is inlaid Avith white marble, and has four 
high maible minarets. The area is planted Acith 
trees, and divided into green alleys ItMding to the 
central building. This is described by Bishop Heber as 
‘‘ a sort of solid pyramid, suriounded exteinally with 
cloisters, galleries, and domes, diniinishing gradiuJly 
on ascending it, till it ends in a squaie pUtfoiin of 
Avhite marble, suriounded wuth most elaborate lattice- 
work of the same mateiial: in the centie ot this, is a 


* bketches of India, pp. 101, 2. 
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small altar-toml), also of white marble, carved with a 
delicacy and beauty whnh do full justice to the mate* 
rial and to the giaccful forms of Arabic charactem 
which form its thief oinament. At the bottom of the 
building, in a small but very lofty vault, is the real 
tomb oi this gieat raoiiaiih, plain and unadorned, but 
also ot uhitc marble. Theie are many other luins in 
the Mcniity, some of them appaiently iiuiidsome ; but 
Akbar’s tomb leaves a stranger little time or in- 
tbn.ition lo look at any thing else.” One other tomb, 
houi'vei, dest*r\es tlie tiaieillei’s attention; that of 
Abulf.izi‘1, the able and enlightened minister of Akbar: 
it IS a huge, plain, but handsome stiuctiire of stone 
and marble, not far from that of Ins impeiial master.* 
The Jiengfil (rovei nment has done itsidf honour by a 
giant ol money lor the lepair of this magnificent 
inausol oin ; and a set jeant of artillery resides in one 
of the gfite\va\s. whose hiisiness it is to siipci intend a 
plantation ot AiAAOo-tiees made by l)i. WaUifh.-|- 
Fiom Akbai’s tomb, for about six miles on the road 
to Agra, the tiaveller ])asses through a succession of 
ruins little less continuous and desolate than those 
which suiiound llclhi;—“■walls, tombs, mosques, 
mirifirets, summer-houses, according to their matei*ials 
and size, eitheriialf broken down, black, and crum¬ 
bling, or strong and handsome, even though neglected, 
owing to the stone, granite, or marble of wdiich they 
weie originally built.” Some of the old tombs have 
been formed into dwelling-houses; and in one of these, 

* Sketches or Imbs, p. 103. Abulfazcl was a native of Agta, 
born, ab he tells u^, on the same side of the Jumna as the Char 
Bui^h, where also were the tomlis of his ancestors, together with 
those of many other eminent personages. Aycen Akbery, vol. if. 
p. 40 

t lieber, vol. u. pp« 336, 7* 
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Bishop Ileber found that Mr. Irving, the chaplain at 
Agra, had fixed his habitation. 


AGRA. 


The city of Agra stands on the sonth-wostern bank of 
the Jumna, about ir{7 miles (travelling distance) from 

Delhi, in lat. 27° H'N., long. 77® It cannot 

boast of any high antiquity, having heen oilginally a 
mere village dependent upon Buna, a tonn 44 miles 
to the W'.S.W , where Sultan Secundei Lodi held Ins 
court. The Emperor Akh.ii u as the foundei of the 
city, which is thus descnhed hy Almlfa/el in lohO. 
^‘Agra is a large city, the air of whi<h is esteemed 
very healthy. The river .Tuiniu runs through it for 
five coss ; and on both sides are dehghtliil houses and 
gardens, inhahited hy people ot all nations, and 
where are displayed the productions of evciy climate. 
His Majesty has erected a fort of led stone, the like of 
which no traveller has evei beheld. It contains alone 


6^0 stone buildings, of surpiising construction, in the 
Bengal, Gujerat, and other styles; and the artificers 
have dccoiated them with beautiful paintings At 
the eastern gate are carved in stone two elephants, 
with their riders, of exquisite workmans]up. . On 
the opposite side of the iiver is the Cfiat' Bagh (four 
gardens), a monument of the magnificence of the* in¬ 
habitant of paradise” (the Emperor’s father, Hu- 
maioon).* 

By far the greater part of this^once flourishing city 
is now a heap of rums, and the inhabited portion of 


town is compiehended within a very nariow 
the population not exceeding, it is supposed. 


Ayecn Akliery, voL.u. p. 40. ] 
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60.000 fioulia. Of its present appearance, Bishop 
IIel»er gives the following description. 

“ The city is large, old, Hiid luinoiis, with little to 
attract attention, beyond that pictuiesqne mixture of 
houses, balconies, projecting roofs, and groupes of 
people 111 the Eastern di ess, which is common to all 
Indian towns. The lort is very huge and ancient, 
siiiiounded with high walls and toweis of red stone, 
W'hifli (oinniand some noble views of the city, its 
neighbourhood, and the ivindings of the Jumna. 
The piinoipal .sights, lumevei, i\hich it contains, are, 
the ]\Iotee ]\Iusjeed, a beautiful mosque of wliite 
mailde, carved with exquisite simplicity and elegance; 
and the palace built by Acbar, in a great degree of 
the saini* m.itei lal, and containing some noble rooms, 
now sadly disfigured and destroyed by neglect, and 
by beiijf' used as wai chouses, armories, offices, and 
lodging-rooms iui the gari ison. 

“• The hall, now used as the deimnny-aum^ or 
public court of justice, is a splendid edifice, supported 
by pillar^ and arches of Avhite marble, as large and 
moi e nobly Minjile than that of Delhi The ornaments, 
carving, and mosaic of the smaller apartments, in which 
was formerly the zennanah, are eijual or superior to 
any thing which is desciibed as found in the Alhambra. 
The view fioni these rooms is very fine, at the some 
time that there are some, adapted for the hot winds, 
fiom w’hich light is caiefully excluded. This suite is 
lined ivith small mirrois in fantastic fiames; a cas¬ 
cade of w’ater, also surrounded with minois, has been 
made to gush from a recess at the upper end, and 
maible channels, beautifully inlaid with carnclions, 
agates, and jasper, convey the sti earn to every side of 
the apartment. In another of the tow'ers are baths of 
equal beauty, one of which, a single block of white 
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marble. Lord Hastin;^ caused to be forced up from 
its situation, not without considerable injury both to 
the bath itself and the sunoundiiip^ pavement, in 
order to carry it down to Cahutta. It M^as, however, 
too heavy for the common budgerow in use on the 
Jumna, and the bath remains to shame its spoliator. 
Should the plan, which has been often talked of, of 
having a separate government for Cential India., ever 
be carried into execution, this would unquestionably 
he the government-house. It might still be restmcd 
at less expense than building a new residence for the 
governor; and tlieie is, at present, no aichitect in 
India able to build even a halge in the same style. 
The Jiimma Musjecd is not by any means so fine as 
that of Delhi. It is very picturesque, Iiom ever, and 
the more so from its neglected stale and the grass and 
peepul-trees which grow about its lofty domes.”* 

But the mo<$t lemarkablc edifice in Agia is the 
celebrated mausoleum called the Tnujr MahaL eieited 
by Shabjehan in honour of his favouiitc queen. It 
is situated on the southern hank of the iivei, about 
three miles from the fort, enclosed witbm an aiea of 
300 yards, laid out as a garden. The building itself 
is a quadrangle of nearly 100 yaids, and the lofty 
dome of polished marble which rises fi om the centre, 
is about 70 feet in diameter. “ Of the Tage-mahal,” 
continues Bishop Heber, “ it is enough to say, that, 
after heai’ing its praises ever since I had been in India, 
its beauty exceeded, rather than fell short of my ex¬ 
pectations. Theie was much, indeed, which 1 was 
not prepared for. The surrounding garden, which, 
as well as the Tage itself, is kept in excellent order 
by GoTernment, w'ith its marble fountains, beautiful 


Heber, ii, p. 237—0* 
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cypresses and other trees, and profusion’ of flowering 
shrubs, contrasts verj'^ finely with the white marble of 
winch the tomb itself is composed, and take^ oflF, by 
pai tidily concealing it, iiom that stiffness whioh 
belongs, more or less, to every highly finished building. 
The building itself is lai'^ed on an elevated terrace 
of white and yellow maible, having at its angles 
foil! tall nunaiets of the same niateiial. The TSge 
contains, as usual, a cential hall, about as laige as the 
interior of the ItatdifFe library, jn whicli, enclosed 
w'ltbin a caived screen of elaborate tracery, are the 
tombs of the licgnni Noor)ehan, Shahjehan’s beloved 
wife, to wliom it wa»erected, and by her side, but a 
little raised abo\e her, of the unfortunate emperor 
Liiiiself. Uouiul this hall are a number of small 
apartments, coindois, &c ; and the windows are 
cari ed 11 lattices of the same white marble with the 
res^t of the hmbling and the screen. The pavement 
is in allemate s([uares of white and, what is called in 
Euiope, sienna maihle ; the walls, screens, and tombs 
a:e io\ered with flowers and iiisciiptions, executed in 
heautilul ]\Iosait ot carnelions, lapi'i-laruli and jasper; 
and yet, though every thing is finished like an orna¬ 
ment for a drawing-ioom chimney-piece, the general 
effect prodiit ed is rather solemn and impressive than 
gaudy. The pails which 1 like least, arc the great 
dome and the minaicts. The bulbous swell of the 
foimer, I think clumsy; and the minai’ets have no¬ 
thing to recommend them but their height and the 
beauty of their materials. But the man must have 
more criticism than taste or feeling about him, who 
could allow such impel fections to weigh against the 
beauties of the Tage-mahal.* The Jumna washes one 

* The whole, whctlicr seen inside or out, looks as if the scaf¬ 
folding had not long been denied away> and it vtwjmt ftesh ftom 
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ftide of tbe garden; and there arc some remains of a 
bridge, which was designed by Shahjchan, with the 
intention, as the story goes, to build a second TPige 
of equal beauty for his own sejiarate place of inter¬ 
ment, on the opposite side of the river. On that 
Bide are some iiiteiesting rums of oilier structures, 
more especially the tomb of Etmuii ud Oowlaii, prime 
minister of 8hahjehan.'"*^ 

At Agra, Bishop Ileber confirmed about forty per¬ 
sons, “ half of whpm were native Chi istians, mostly 
old persons and converts of Mr. ('orrie’s during his 
residence here.” This little congregation had been 
kept together by the veneiable Abdool Alesseeh, whom 
Ills Lordship met at Agra, and subse(|uently admitted 
to episcopal orders.*]* lie was informed, that there 
are a good many more Christians scattered up and 


the hands of the architect. The* delitacy m.'»y be in some degree 
guessed by those who have never seen it, from tbe ix press ion of 
Zoifhn] an Italian fiainter* who, after longga/ing upon it with 
fixed admiration, said, that it anted nothing but a glass-case of 
sulhcient magnitude to cover and protect it. 1 v isited it again by 
moonlight; a light soft and well adapted to give eflet t to the cold, 
clear |K>li«h of the dome But, after all, how poor, how mean 
are the associations connectcxl with it' it is a monument of the 
boundless exactions of a beauty’s vanity, oi the yielding folly of a 
proud, voluptuous, slave-governed sensualist; for suih was bhah- 
JehaD.” —Sketches of India, pp IftH, 0. Noorjehan was not, how¬ 
ever, wholly unworthy of this memorial of the monarch’s afTeetJou 
and regret, bee p. 2S1 of our first vol. 

• Hebcr, 11. p. 34(^—2 

t See note at page 297 of our third volume. A brief memoir of 
this estimable man will be found in the Missionary Register for 
1827, pp. 44*1—433; also in the Asiatic Journal, vol. xxiv. p 774. 
A monument has been erected to his memory at Lucknow, by 
Mr. fiicketts, the Resident. The Author of Sketches of India, 




gives a highly pleasing desiription of his venerable appeal ance anil 
ified, yet gentle manners; and Dishop Hebcr seems to have 
L not less favourably impressed with his ** almost ai»ostolic** 
Of his salary as Christian lijLifabionary, of sixty rui>ces a month, 
|)#gave away at.least half. 
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dotm in the iieigliLoiiring towns of Coel, Aligliur, 
find Etaweli, seveial of whom know no language but 
Hindoostaiice, and weu* glad to liave religious in- 
stiiiction alloided them in that language; while 
others wTve zealous Roman Catholics, and adhered 
closely to the priest of Agra * The remnant of 
Ahdool jM('ssi‘(*h*s flock (ontinue to assemble for 
Chiistian woiship under a nati\e teacher named 
Fuez hlesseeh Encouraged by a liberal individual, 
tins wtirthy successor ol tliat venerable Confessor has 
Litcly oshildislicd thiee n.ftive gnls’ schools in the 
tity, m one of w'hith six. widows and five young girls 
are instrucled by a mooiishee, and in each of the 
other Tivo, ten girls are taught by a widow.f 

* The hail a college at Agra in thetnre of Tielfenthaler, 

\thuh Iv «lL“«cr\bes as <i haiuKome odifiic, anil in the middle of a 
walled i iirisiKui rometerv, ‘•tood a seimlihral chapel, iii which the 
'•sairid remains" ot the fatherh. were interred The place was 
held 111 \rncration by both Moslems and Hindoos. At a little 
distance was “ a w'ell, the water ot which smelled of incense and 
m>rrh ” —Ucnioulli, 1. 1 « jip. 1()2, d. 

+ Miss. Iteg February Ibid, i». 9.0. Fiiez (or Fyzee) Messeeh, 
weimsnuie, is the iiitcTcstmg and remarkable iierson” men¬ 
tioned by Dishop Hebcr, vol ii. jip. ID—14. He is the son of a 
weaUhy Hindoo ijmt at Moradabad, who, though a heathen, sent 
his son to n ccleliraicd Mussulman preceptor, in the hope that 
a knowledge of Arabic and Persian would recommend him to the 
ser\ lie of the king ot Oude. The instruction he received, led him 
to renounce idolatry, and he w'as iircuincised ; but, hearing that 
a\er> holy MusHulinan saint in the neighbourhood had, on his 
dcalh-bed, declared that he lound no loiufort but in the words of 
Jt'sus the son of Mary, he rcp.iired to a Romish priest at LucknoWc 
to obtain a lopy of the Hoipels. ‘*The piiest took considerable 
pains With him, but F>zee Mohammed (as he was then called) no 
sooner saw tiie images in the chapel, than he cried out, that this 
could never be the religion of whith ho was in quest ” lie then 
undertook anotlier jiiurney in search of Mr. Chamberlain, the 
Baptist Mi'.ii'iouary, from whom he obtained the book he wanted; 
and at length lie was baptised at Agra, by Mr. Corrie. Agrowing 
contempt for idolatry an aniuety to become acquainted with 
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futtehpoor. 

About nlueteon miles (twelve m.s) W.S.W. from 
Agra, is Fiittehpoor-fcJiki i, another loyal city louuded 
by Akbar, on the site oi the villat^e of Sikn, and Ins 
favourite residence. Abullazel thus describes it. “ It 
has a stone loit containing nugnificent huihlings; 
and ovei one of tin* gates are two aston'shmg elephants 
carved in stone The loyal ]>alat‘e and tbt' Ijoire*- 
the nobjhty sirebiiill? upon themoiuuain ; hut the plann 
are also decorated with nianv houses and gaideii-i. 
His Maiesty has caused to be erected upon tlie 'oj ol 
the mountain, a moscpie, a college, and si 
for SoolFees, which aie the admiiation ol iravelleis 
Ad]oiiiing to the nty, is a Like extending twelve , 
and upon the edge ot it, hi-s Majesty h.u> built ai 
amphitheatie with high minarets. Tlie .imjihithe.itre 
is used lor the game ot vhon ynvrj ; and luie aie also 
exhibited the elephant-lights. In this neigliliouihood 
is a quarry of red stone, out of which they cut jullais 
and slabs of any dimensions.” * In tlie time of 
TielTentlialei (A.D. 17o0), tins rity ivas little better 
than a mass of ruins, a very few houses being then 
standing. The spacious lake or jiond had become a 
field, and corn was growing where iormeily stood the 
shops of traders and the Jiouses of tlie in habitants. 
The worthy Missionary dwells with fond regret on 
the singularly transitory duration of this beautiful 
city, which he compares to the flower that in the 
morning flouiishetli, and in the evening withereth 
away. It was founded subsequently to Agra, and 

other fonns of belief, arc, according to his testimony, spreading 
among Hiaduos; i,owiiig to wlilchj the AlUBSulmaus gala many 
converts. 

* Akhery, voL u. p* 4U. 
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sank before that rity into decay * Its remains, how¬ 
ever, still retain an imposing: < liai acter. The approach 
to F\ittelii»ooi, Ihsliop lleber says, is striking. The 
town “ IS surrounded with a high st(»ne wall, adorned 
with battlements and round towers, like the remaining 
pfirt of the city walls at Oxfoid. Within this is a 
wide extent of luined houses and mosques, iiuer- 
sj»eiv.ed With Held:, of rice and mustard, and a few 
tamarind trees; and iieaily in the middle, on a high 
lulgc of rotky hills, is a range of ruinous palaces, 
fteihiN, and other public buildings, iii the best style of 
Aliissulnian aichitecture. A noble mosque, in good 
u’p.iii, ioims the centre of the picture.’” 

The mosque was louiided by Akbar, in giatitude 
loi tl'c birth oi a son, after liis Empress had remained 
ioi’ nMi’\ veais bai reii; an ev'Ciit for which he believed 
Inn sell * be indebted to the effi(‘acious deimtioiis of 
Sluikh Sehm ('lieestee That son, in honoiii of the 
s .nit, KstMvod the name of Sehm ; but, on ascending 
the throne, he assumed the title ol Jehauguirc. The 
gieat gate of the mosque is approached by a very noble 
thgltt of steps, leading to a fine aicli, surmounted with 
a lofty lowei. Through this, the traveller passes into 
a (juadi angle of about TiOOd'eet, sunounded with a veiy 
lofty and maiestie cloister. On the left hand is the 
mosque, ciowned with three line domes of white 
niiuhle; and opposite to the entrance aie two tombs 
of veiy elaborate workmanship: that’to the right 
contains scvcial monuments of the impeiial family; 
that to the left, a he.iutiful chapel of white inaible, is 
the shnne of Sheikii ISelim. 

* HrrnouUj, tom i v IGt). It w.-’s in tins rity ih.at the Jesuits, m 
thurti.'oi of Akbar, bi*.! obtanicl a footing 'I hree "zealous la- 
bonrers” were first sent thiuicr by the \iteroy of Goa, and were 
IlA ouraUy received, 
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“ The impression which this whole view produced 
on me,” adds Bishop Ileber, will be appreciated 
when I say, that there is no quadrangle either in 
Oxford 01 Cambiidge fit to be compared with it, either 
in size, or majestic proportions, or beauty of ai chiteo- 
ture. It is kept in substantial repair by the British 
Government, and its grave and solid style makes this 
an easier task, than the intricate and elaliorate iiihud 
work of Secundra and the Tage*mahal. The interior 
of the mosque itself is fine, and in the same simple 
character of grandeur; but the height of the portal 
tower, and the magnificence of the quadiangle, had 
raised my expectations too high, and I found that these 
were the greatest as well as the most striking beauties 
of Futtehpoor. 

“ A little to the right is the palace, now all in ruins, 
except a small part which is inhabited by the Tus- 
sildar of the district. We rambled some tune among 
its courts, and through a range at' stables worthy of an 
emperor, consisting of a long and wide street, witli a 
portico on each side, fifteen jeet deep, supported by 
carved stone pillars in front, and roofed with enor¬ 
mous slabs of stone, reaching from the colonnade to 
the wall. There are four buHdings particulaily worthy 
of notice. One is a small but lichly-oriiamented house, 
which is shewn as the i esidencc of Beerhal, the Empe¬ 
ror's favourite minister, wiiom ihe Mussulmans 
accuse of having infected Inui with the sti ange reli¬ 
gious notions with which, in the latter pai t of his 
life, he sought to inoculate his sulijects. Another is a 
very beautiful octagonal pavilion in the corner of the 
coui t, which appears to have been the zennanah, and 
was variously stated to us to have been the Emperor’s 
private study, or the bed-thamber of one of his ivives, 
who was a daughter of the Sultan of Constantinople. 
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It lias tliree large iviudows filled with an exquisite 
tracery of m lute marble, and all its remaining wall is 
caivpil with tiees, bunches of gr,i])es, and the figures 
of diiFeicnt kinds of buds, and beasts, of considerabler 
merit m theii exeaition; but the last two are disfigured 
the bigotry ol Auning 7 .ebe, who, as is well known, 
sought to make amends for his own ahominahle cruelty 
ard wickedness towards his lather and brothers, hy a 
more than usual zeal for the traditions and observances 
of Islam. The tlilrd is a little building which, if its 
tr.idituuial destination he coirect, I wonder Auning- 
zebe allowed to stand. It consists merely of a shrme 
or canopy siippoi ted hy four pillars, which, the Mussul¬ 
man ciceroni of the place pretend, was devoted by 
Acbai to the peifoimance of magical rites. What¬ 
ever its use may has e been, it is not without beauty. 
The fo ' tb is a singular jiavilion, in the centre of 
which is a jullrii or stone puljiit, richly carved, ap¬ 
proached by four stone galleiies from different sides of 
the loom, on wlticli the Emperor used to sit on certain 
occasions of state, while his subjects were admitted 
below to presc’nt their petitions. It is a mere capric- 
cio, ivith no merit except its carving, but is remark¬ 
able as being one* of the most singular buildings I have 
seen, and commands fiom its terraced roof a very 
advanta^^eoiis view'' of the greater part of the city, and 
a wide extent of surrounding country. 

“ Of this last, raucli appears to have been laid out in 
an extensive lake, of wdiich the dam is still to be 
traced ; and the ivliole hill on w Inch the palace stands, 
bears marks of terraces and gardens, to irrigate which 
an elaborate suecessioii of w'clls, cisterns, and Avheela 
appears to have been (.onti£\ed, adjoining the great 
inos(pie, and foicing up the ivaiei* nodily to die height 
of its rool. The cisterns are still useful &s receptacles 
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for rain-water, Imt the machinery is long: since gone to 
decay. On the whole, Futtehpoor is oiu* of the most 
intereL^ting places which 1 have seen in Iiuha; and it 
was to me the more so, because, as it happened, I had 
heard little about it, and was by no means prepared 
to expect buildings oi so much magnitude and splen^ 
dour.”* 

The province of Agra, which is about 250 miles in 
length by an average bieadtliof 100, was subdivided, 
in the reign of Akbar, into thirteen cncais, or dis¬ 
tricts; viz., Agra, Calpee, Canouje, Koul, Uwahor, 
Irej, Sauwaii, Naiwar, Mandulayei, Alvar, Tejaieh, 
Narnoiil, and Sahar. These are iiowcomi»iised under 
the following modern divisions. 1. The Agra distiut, 
extending along the Jumna to its pimtion with the 
Chumhui. 2. The Doah, or the couiitiy between the 
Jumna and the (hinges; compiising the distiicts of 
Etaiveli, Ihirnikahad, and Alighui. Ik The Oohud 
and (Jwahor teriitones. 4. The Dlmi tpoor territory. 
5. The Macherry territory. A great pait of the j»ro- 
vince, which ivas long a debateahle ground, liable to 
constant civil contests and piedatory luioads, is still 
wild and uncultivated ; and the population is a motley 
assemblage of Jauts, Rajpoots, Mahiatta.s, Ale wattles, 
Patans, and almost evei y caste and tiibeoi Hindoos. 
It is only within a Iimv yeais that the roads could ho 
trav^ersed with anydegiee of safety. The lihurtpoor 
toiritoiy, the cepital of which has become so celebrated 
in the history ol Riitish India, foi having successfully 
withstood the lepeulcd assaults of a British army,j- 
lies to the west of the Agia district, extending liom 
Gopaiilghur to Biana, and comprehending an area of 
neailySOOO square miles. In pioceeding from Agra 

• Iltbcr, vol. M. pp. S5l—35.'{. 

j face page 276 of oiir second v olumc. 
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to Rajpootana, Bishop IJebor’h route led hirh through 
the Rajah’s tenitory Reserving for another place 
the completion oi 0111 descii]>tiou of this piovince, we 
ghall now, therefore, accompany the Bishop oil his 
journey 


FROM Ar.u\ TO JVEroOR. 

PitErAUATOiiY to leaving the Company’s territory, 
for a long journey throiigli almost unknown coun¬ 
tries, ♦ governed hy iiidepciulenl states,— 

wheie no IMussulm.uis aie (ound, and few cities,— 
various arrangements ere deemed necessary. Tents, 
adapted to iiitlistand the sun and storms of Central 
Indi.i, a huge supply of live stock, and a store of hoise- 
shoes, were among tht‘ indisjiensalile articles; and 
less foimidable preparation, the Bishop thought, might 
almost have sufheed foi a journey into the* interior of 
Aliica. Seveial of liis Lordship’s heaiei^ declaied, 
at ftrst, that they duist not and would not go beyond 
the limits of tlie Company’s Ilaj; bnt a small advance 
of wages soon oveicanie theii alarm and reluctance. 

On tl le 17 th of Janiiiy (H»2o), liaMiig sent forward 
his tents n stage, the Bishop left Agra, and on the 
following (lay leached Fiittehpoor-Sikii, Ins descrip.. 
tion of which has already been given. On the 19th, 
he proceeded ten miles, tliiough a tolerably cultivated 
countiy, but stiangely oveispread with ruins, to a 
hirge dilapidated viliiige, named Klianwah, wdieie he 
found liiinself already w'lthiri the tenitoiy of the 
Bliurtpooi Rajah. JvhaiiwMh is situated “ at thh 
foot of a remaikable lulge of giey giunite, w'hitli pro¬ 
trudes Itself, like the spine of a huge skeleton half 

* ** Ilegloni (chiih arc laid down as a tc?; j-a wcognHa 10 Arrow- 
smiUi’s map of luio I’' 
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buried, from tbe red soil and red rock of tbe neigli- 
boui’hood. On its top is a small nios<jue; and though 
in a Hindoo country, the nni)oiity ol the inhabitants 
are Mussulmans. The houses in thi!> iieighlKmrhoiMl 
aie all of red sand-stone; and scveial ot them are 
supported by many small pillars internally, and roofed 
with large stone slabs, laid from one pillar to aiiolliei. 
Wood is very seal ce and dear. There were no boughs 
to be had for the elephants and camels, and the only 
fuel that could be found, was di leJ cow-dung.” Owing 
to the extreme lightness of the soil, it is imjiossible to 
sink a well in the usual method ; and a verj singular 
expedient is adopted. “ They build a tower of ma- 
soniy of the diameter requiied, and 20 or 30 feet 
high from the sin lace oi the ground. Tliis they 
allow to stand a year or more, till its masonry is ren¬ 
dered film and compact hy time; they then gradually 
undermine and pioiuote its sinking into tbe sandy 
soil, which It does without dilficulty aiul .dl togctlier. 
M’^hen level with the surface, they raise the wall 
higher, and so go on, thi owing out the sand and lais- 
ing the wall, till they ha\e reached the ivater.” • 
From Khanwali to Phai ^-ah, the next st<ige, is seven 
coss (above fouiteen miles), through a sandy tract, 
irrigated only from wells, but one of the best culti¬ 
vated which the Jhshop had seen in India TJie crops 
are of corn, cotton, and sugar-cane. Wueih, the 
next place, distant five long is a large town, 

surrounded with a high imid rampait, well flanked 
by semi-circular bastions, with a wide but shallow 
ditch. Within the gate of the city, “ nothing at first 
was visible, but a nairow bazar, with its usual aecom- 
panimeiits of mud huts, heaps of giocei y, iat bunyans, 


♦ llebcr, n. np. 3.”>6, ?• 
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scolding women, Braliminy bulls, and all uncleanness. 
PaFsiiig thioiigh a iiaiiow gate, however, which led 
into the court-yard ot a ve. y handsome Hindoo house, 
the Bishop was thence led into an extremely pretty, 
tlioiigh not large gaidcn, watered by stone channels 
conducted from a tank sujiplied by fountains. At 
the liirther end of this gaidcii was seen an old stone- 
built castle, with round towers and high ramparts of 
stone, sill rounded with a bioad moat.’* Nearly half 
w'ay on the next stage, aliout seven or eight miles 
fiom M^iierh, Pe>haiver, tlie frontier towm of this 
little piiiu'ipultiy ; situated on the side of a rocky 
eminence, with a ruinous palace on its summit, and 
surrounded w ith gi'oves and scattered trci'S. The 
next town, JMoAvar, is wuthin the tenitory of Jcypoor. 

HHURTPOOR. 

The city of Bhurtpooi, w'hich is only thirty-one miles 
W, hy N fiom the city of Agra, did not fall within, 
the lino of his Lordship’s loute; but its rampart was 
just\iMlde fiom the mosque of Futtehpoor, at the 
distance of eight coss. Only a month after he had 
passed thiough tins pait of the country, the rupture 
occiined witli that state, wdiich brought once more a 
Bi itish army befoie the w'alls of the only fortress in 
India that Lad alike baffled the Mogul Kmperors 
and the iiiiglish.* The circumstances which led to 

* Ha' ing once beaten off liOrd Lake from their city, th?y 
have ever suite not only reganletl thembelves as Invincible, but 
have been so osttimcd by the greater part of the Mahrattas, Raj¬ 
poots, who h,i\e alway, held op iheir exa iple as the rallying 
point and main eni(iurai;eineiit to resistance, insomuch that, even 
when I was passing thiough Malwah, g«//fl«ree like those 

carried alxmt by the Savoyards, were cxtnbitod at the fairs and in 
the towns of that wild distriit, which displayed^ among other pa** 
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the war, were a disputed siiccessiou. Sometime before 
his death, the former rajah, Ihihler Siiij’h, anxious 
to secuie to his sou, Buiwunt Smj^h, the peaieable 
accession to his inheritance, applied to the British 
Government for a krlaiU or dress of investiture, -whicli 
was granted ; the young rajah being thus lecognised 
as the lawful lieir. On the IJth of Februaiy, tlio 
death of Bulder Singh took place; liut siaicoly hud 
the young prince ascended the ■when liis 

cousin, Durjunt Sal, attacked and made liiinsell mas¬ 
ter of the citadel of Bhiirtpooi, eaptiiiiiig the lajah 
himself, with all the property in the loi tress. No 
Booner had tidings of this usurpation leadied the 
British llesident at Delhi, the biave and veneialile 
Sir David Ochteiloriy, than, a'seiiihling a consideiahle 
body of troop* and a gi eat tram of aitiJleij', he mi- 
raediately prepaied to expel the usuiper. The tioops 
of Bhurtpoor were known to he tlivided, a jioition 
only having declared in favour of the iisuipei ; the 
ramparts were out of repair ; and it has been m.iin- 
tained, that, had Sir David bec'ii allow ed by the Su¬ 
preme Government to move down to Bhuitpoor .it the 
firat moment, he \vould have cairied the fortiess with¬ 
out difhculty.* The decisive and eiieigetic ineasiiies 
of the old veteran were not, liowcvei, aeceptable to 
the new Goveinor-Geiieral, Loid Amherst, who ac¬ 
cused Sii Jiavid of having “ acted ujioii llie most im¬ 
perfect and unsatisfactory information, and propounded 

triotir and popular scenes, the red-coats driven back in dismay from 
the ramparts, aiul the Mctonuus Jatj» purbuing them bibie m 
hand.”—Ilcbor, ju. p ;Wi8. 

• Sir David confidently antuipated, that he should ha\c been 
able 111 a few da^s to ** bring matters to nn amuablc and honoui- 
nblc conclubum ” To his great personal induenK* and the 

divided state of the llhiirlpoor army, would certainly have contri¬ 
buted. See Asiat, Journal xmi, p, 74, xxiu. p. 137—143. 
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afresh the old doctrine of non-interference.” The 
Company, it was said, “ had no right to interfere in 
the disputes going on at Bhurtpoor.” The old 
Goncud, finding his measures thus countermanded 
and di^aJ^proved, felt that lie had only to resign his 
offire ; and his death, wlinli took place shortly after, 
is supposed to have been hastened by vexation.* Six 
months after, the Govenioi-General, having made up 
hi3 iniiid that the usurper should be expelled, issued 
orders lor i educing the fortress. 

On the 0th of Ottober, General Lord Comhermere, 
who had been appointed to succeed Sir Edward Paget 
as conimandei-ill-chief in India, arrived at Calcutta; 
and hostilities having been determined upon, on the 
10th of December he joined the * British army before 
Bluiitpooi, “ The 1 ejection of the propositions made 

by Sir Thomas IVIetcalfe, for the re-iiistatement of 
the iiglitful Bajah of Bhiirtpoor, Biihvuiit Singh, 
cousin of the usurper, Doorjun Sal, had now rendered 
liostilities unavoidable. It was moreover deemed 
desirable to strike a decisive blow, in order to repress 
the le turning turbulence of the chiefs of Rajpootana.”-f» 
Doorjuii’Sal had now collected a large foice, 24,000 of 
whicli were cav.ilry. TJie British forces amounted to 


» Tie died, July ir>, ltJ25, at Mecmt, whither he had proceeded 
for the benefit oi change uf air, at the age of sixty-eight It is 
certain, that he felt deeply aggrieved by the conduct of the 
Oovernor-Gciicral. One strange feature in the case is,” remarka 
Bishop Hebei in one of his Letters, “ that the war and siege have 
been commenced by Sir D Othterlony on bin own sole authority, 
and without any conimunication with the Supreme Gov^nnienU 
I believe lie was fully justified by tbc urgency of tlie case; but this 
one among many proofs which have fallen under my notice, 
how impossible it is. to govern thet.e remote provinces IVom Pil- 
ciitLi, and how desinhle it is to ostabli!>h a separate presidency for 
nortliern and central India ”—Uelicr, hi. p. 301).^ 
t Asint Journalj x\l. jn 03J. 

PAUT VII. E 
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almut 25,000 men, ■with an immense field of artillcr}". 
trhe second division, under Major-Genei al Nicholls, 
occupied the position formerly held by I-<oid Lahe, the 
luiid of tlie jeel (lake) beinpf taken possession of with¬ 
out opposition. Oil the SiJd of December, the first 
parallel was formed, at the distance of about 000 yards 
from Ibe fort; and by the Illst, forty eighteen and 
twenty-four poundeis had opened on the noith-east 
curtain, and two mortar batteries on the citadel and 
palace. The mud walls were, howevei, found to be 
so solid, being sixty feet in thickness, that thelieaviest 
artillery could have hut little ellect, and it uas found 
3iecessary to proceed hy mining. Mines ^\el•e accord¬ 
ingly formed under the norlh-east angle of the ton n, 
against wliuli the principal operations were directed ; 
and on the 17th of Jaiiiiarv, an excidlent hi each was 
effected. At eight o'tlock the next moiiiiiig, the 
signal was given foi storming. “ In tlie coui.se of 
two hours, though vigorously and hiavely defended at 
every gateway and bastion, the whole ranipait sni- 
rounding the town, together with the command of tlie 
gates of the citadel, weie m our jiossession. TJic 
citadel was suirendeied at about four o’clock.’”* 
Doorjun Sal, who, with his wife, two sons, and 1(>0 
chosen horse, attempted to force a passage through 
the British cat airy, was taken prisonei, witli the 
whole of his lemauiing forces; arnl all the stoies, 
arms, and ammunition being seemed by the surrender 
of the citadel, the tvlude military power of this for¬ 
midable little state was at once annihilated. The 
prisoners, after being disaiincd, weie set free. TJie 
loss of the Jhilisli in the assault, is st.ited at 10*1 
killed (of whom 01 weie Europeans, including only 

* Lord Combcrmerc’s Despatch. Asiat. Jour.^ vol. xxi, p. uni. > 
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3 officers), 11 missing, anil 460‘ wounded. That of 
the enemy was estimated at above 4000 killed, among 
whom weie many veterans with giisly beaids, who, 
haviiif; fought aiid eonqueied in Loid lidke’s attacks, 
were resolved neither to give nor to accept of quarter* 
The fall of Bhnrtpoor was immediately followed by 
the submission ol the whole country. By the end of 
•laimary, all the anieeis and vakeels of the neighbour- 
iijg districts had come in to the British camp. Among 
others, oMadhoo Singli had ariived iiom Beeg, and 
paid liis liomasii^e to the Commaiider-iii.chief. Khom- 
bcei, Bitiiia. and Alwar A\eie also siurendered by their 
respective chieis. On the 4Lh of Februaiy, tlie young 
Rniah was formally reinstated ou the yuddee^ being 
li'd to the ])alace by liord Coinbeimere and the political 
agent. Mi Thomas Aletcalfe, at the liead of the 
British reniment left to gallison Bliui tpoor. It ivas, 
howev'ei, cb\med advisable to dismantle the fortress. 
The pi iniipal bastions and ]»arts ol seveial curtains 
were blown up on the (itli ot J'cbiuaiy, it lieing left 
to the laiiis to complete the ruin. “ The Futteh 
loorje. or bastion of victory, built, as the Bhurt- 
pooreans vaunted, with the bones and blood of the 
Englishmen who fell in the assaults under Lord Lake, 
is now laid low ; and among the destioyers were some 
of those ‘ white men pei nutted to flee from her 
eternal vralls,’" who, after a peiiod of twenty years, 
returned to the assault, to witness her’toweis and 
battlements crumbling to dust.*’ -j- 

* Several roni^.ind imlivuUul ollucTSViho had been present at 
the unforlimate siege of Iftori, had tlie satisturtion of assisting at 
the f.iJl of the fortress iii JJIJI* Among those was Sir C*. Metcalfe, 
who, 111 ihc foniier war, had joined the stonning party in the 
assault of Deog. 

t Asut. Journal, xxii ]ip. 2J1(, H lit Had the Hrilish failed in this 
altcnipL, Dishop llcber cxpresses his appreliensiou that^cveiy man 
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At the time tliat Bisliop Heber passed through the 
western provinces, all uas peaceable; although the 
little court of Jyepoor had not long before been on 
the point of coming to an open iiipture with the 
British Resident, and some concessions on the part of 
our Government had alone obviated an appeal to 
arms. Smouldering resentments were not yet wholly 
extinguished; hut at that moment. Sir David Ochter- 
lony was in high friendship with the Rannee, and occu¬ 
pying apartments in her palace at Jyepoor. Mowar, 
the frontier town, has a large mud fortress with six 
bastions. On a bill, about two miles distant, stands 
another more considerable castle, called Ramghiir, built 
of stone, with six round towers, perched on a steep 
eminence, with a double embattled wall streteliiug 
down the declivity to a wall at its foot From the 
rocks without the rampart, an extensive view is ob¬ 
tained, over a level country interpersed with similar 
eminences, each with its village sui mounted by a 
castle. The principal chain ol hills runs pretty iieaily 
north and south. In this country, the fort had been, 
till very recently, as necessary to the husbandman as 
the barn. 

In Mowar, the Bishop found a bazar toleiably well 
furnished with cutlery, gold and silver ornaments, 
and shawls, as well as the usual moi e rustic commo¬ 
dities of cotton, corn, and dour, ffhec^ and coarse 
cloth: the prevalent colour for all garments in this 
neighbourhood is yellow, being the cheapest and most 
durable. On the evening of the day lie halted at 

who owned & sword, or could buy or steal a hor«!e, from the Sutlej 
to the Nerbudihih, would have iK’en juduced to rise against the Com¬ 
pany ; leas, howeter, from dislike of usKlhan in the hope of 
booty. The etlecr of Ihe fall ot this last birong-hold of Hindoo in¬ 
dependence, has been, to extingul&h every hope of overthrowing 
the Company’s taj in these parts. 
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tliis place, he was surprised to find near his tents, an 
encampment still larger than Ins own, with some ruUa 
(carts) coveicd with red cloth, a large doul>le-poled 
tent, and a considerable body of hoi semen. On in- 
qiiiiy, it appeared that the Maha-rannee had vowed a 
golden image to a shrine at Bindrabund, and that 
“ Ins lordship the idol ” was going to his destination, 
under the care of one ol the Bannee’s confidential 
^eIv^•lIlts, the piincipul ^utt being for his conveyance. 

From Mowar, the Bishop proceeded eight coss to 
M<iunpoor, situated iii another sandy idain, traversed 
bv the bed of a very considciablo torient, called the 
IMauiignnga.* About hall way, near a place called 
Balaberry, he passed a ihain of granite hills, dividing 
it from the plain he luid left. The lull tops are 
thickly studded .with castles, some of large si7.e: nq 
fewer than seven of these were passed in the day'a 
march. JMaunpoor itself is a small town, fortified by 
a mud wail itli eight semi-circular bastions and a 
moat, then dry. The next stage was six coss to 
Boohee, another -village carefully and strongly for¬ 
tified, with a few pieces of ordnance on the bastions: 
the loiite followed, for the most part, the course of the 
J\lauiigunga. Another six thruiigh a naked and 
desolate country, led to Deosa. The soil did not 
appear to be bad, but, remaiks the Bishop, “ the land 
has literally been swept witli the besom of desolation; 
and the deer which we saw bounding among the low, 
prickly shrubs, and the dead, whose tombs aie scattered 
here and llieie, seem the natural propiietors of the 

On examining its bwl more closely, the Bishop di$ro\ercd, that 
a stream still (ontmued even at that season to lone its way under 
the sand, diatmguishahle hy the line of verdure which its secret 
rills kept alive amid the surrounding liarreunrss. He was in¬ 
formed tluil, hy digging a few teet in the lied of any ol 
fitreamsj water may usu^y be procured at all seasK)n$. 
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soil. I filiouM odd, perhaps, the iMvens, 'i\ho are here 
seen In considerable numbers and of larfje size.” Tlie 
country resembled extiemely a lar^e estuary studded 
with rocky islands, whose sands have been left bate 
by the receding lule. Except the lew thorny shrubs, 
which do not grow higher than common heather, not 
a blade of verdure was to be seen. The hills aie of 
singulai forms, mostly nisulated, steep, and rocky. 
The town to winch this day’s route conducted the 
Bishop, merits a more minute description. 

“ Deosa is a rather large town, built on one side 
of a square table-like hill, witli a sharp peak adjoining 
to it. The hill is crowned with a vei y exi ensivo fortress, 
and there are various remains of antiquity, sucli as a 
large tank, now ruinous and dry, and a good many 
tombs, which eiince that the place has seen better 
days. From its name, Deosa, or^ Divine, it should 
seem to possess a sacred character ; and even now, we 
found a considerable encampment of meiihants and 
pilgrims, with flying chairs, swings, and other symp¬ 
toms of a Hindoo fair or festival. It turned out to be 
one which I cannot And in the Calcutta Almanack, hut 
which they here call Pusundand it was celebrated 
in the course of the day with a degree ol glitter and 
show which T did not expect in a place appaicnily so 
poor and ruinous. Two little images of a niale and 
female, called, I think, Giingwala and Oiingwalee, 
were carried • wrapped up in a piece of kiiicob, in a 
very gaudy gilded rutt, drawn by the people to aa 
open tent pitched without the town. A good deal of 
drumming and singing followed, and the ceiemoiiy 
ended by pelting each other with red ]>ow(ler, as 
during the Hoolee. Meantime the usual tiailic and 
me rsions of a country fair went on; cakes, cloth of 

^diflferent kinds, and coarse trinkets were exposed 141 
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conaideraMe abundance, and a good many of the 
people whom we met in the afternoon, had evidently 
either been dunking or taking opium. We walked 
thiough the town, which had a ruined wall round it, 
and (untamed one hue old pagoda, resembling thube at 
Benares, several smaller ones, a Mussulman mosque, 
and some huge and iichly larved stone houses, hut all 
verging to decay. The mm of the town, as of the 
rest ot the country, was laid by the people on Ameer 
Khan ; though they did not seem to have any accurate 
iiiiormatioii about the matter, and owned that it had 
been always as it i'* now, in their memory. Its dila- 
pidiition, 1 suspect, is of old<*r date There are some 
veiy elegant tombs without the w^alls, and altogether, 
the }d.ue is one extremely charactei istic of the ancient 
haiots oi India. 

“ Tlie linages which we saw’^, 'were taken back to 
their ]Kig Mia at night, and alter a lew days more of 
siinihu jiaiade, iveie to he committed to the nearest 
iivei, and sunk in it, where, being of unbaked clay, 
they soon dissolve. It is said, that this is the relic of 
a hideous custom w'hich siill prevails in Assam, and 
w^as anciently piactised in Kgypt, of fliiiging a youth, 
and maiden, iichly diessed, annually into their sacred 
river That such a custom formerly existed in India, 
is, I believe, a matter ol pretty uniform tradition. 
But tins practice oi drowning images, is not confined 
to the two iiguies in question, hut is the case with all 
then idols, except a veiy few. Kali in her various 
lonns, and the other niany-handed, many, headed 
potentates ulio are worshipped in Calcutta, are all 

of (lav, and are all carried in like manner, after their 

♦ ' 

festl^aI^, to be .ibsoibed iii the holy stream.” 

About tw'o VOSS f 10111 Deosti is a good-sized village, 

with a handsome old house belonging to thellajah; 
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and a little further, a very beautiful reservoir, sur¬ 
rounded with cloisters, and with a handsome gateway 
of three Gothic arches ; the chuiliaitle woik of a 
merchant of Jyepoor. At four roi'6‘, the loute passes 
another low line of lulls, with graiiiLie summits and 
sandstone valleys and sides, and succeeded by another 
plain similar to that of the JVIaungunga. The country 
rises gradually, the descent the hills to the w^est 
being never so great as the ascent from the oast. The 
stage of eight long coss terminated at a poor village 
called Mohunpoora. The next day, a march of nearly 
twenty miles, led to 

JYErooR. 

The early part of this stage was over a desolate plain 
of deep sand, traversed by a iiiilhili. M’lthin about 
eight miles liom tlie city, the Ihshop came to a deep 
water-course, apparently the work of art, with a small 
stieam in it, flowing liom the hills hcAvMs approaching. 
Round Its edge some little cultivation was visible, 
though nothing could exceed the di y and huiigi y natui e 
of the sandy soil all around, winch noAV began to he 
interspersed with sharp stones and bits of rock. The 
bills,’* continues the Author, “ as we diew near, ap¬ 
peared higher and steeper than those wdiicli Ave had 
hitherto crossed, composed eiitiiely of rock, shingle, and 
sand, without a blade of vegetation of any kind, ex¬ 
cept a very little giass edging heie and theie the 
stony, ragged water-course Avhich we ascended, and 
Avhich was our only road. The desolation was almost 
sublime, and Avould have been quite so, had the liills 
been of a more commanding elevation. The pass 
grew narrower, the path steeper and more* rugged as 
wc proceeded fdong it; and the little stream which we 
Vere ascending, instead of dimpling amid the grass 
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and stones, now leaped and bounded from cra^ to crag, 
like a Welch rivulet. Still, all was wild and dismal, 
when, on a turn of the road, we found ourselves in 
front of a high tunctted and battlemciitcd wall, 
jiieiccd with a tier of arched windows, shewing us 
beyond them the dark green shades of a large Oriental 
garden. A gnin-looking old gateway on one side, 
built close to the road, and seeming almost to foim a 
pan of It, shewed us the path which we were to pur¬ 
sue ; and I was thinking of Tlialaba on ‘ the bridleless 
steed' at the gate of Aloaddiii's pai'adise, and felt 
almost leady to look round for the bugle-hoin sus¬ 
pended m the portal, when the English uniform ap¬ 
peared to dissolve the illusion, and Colonel Kaper, 
who had good-naturedly come out thus far to meet me, 
rode up to wtdeorne me. 

“ On seeing him, I at first hoped that we had 
already ai i .ved at the gate ol Jyepoor ; hut he told me, 
that we had still four miles oi \eiybad road before 
us. The rampart uliuh we now passed, is intended 
to guard the approach ; and the garden which I meii- 
tjoiied, is one of several attached to different temples 
founded in tliis wild situation by the same sovereign, 
Jye Singh, who built the city. Of these temples, we 
passed tliiough a little stieet, with very pictuiesqiie 
buildings on each side of it, and gardens peipetiially 
green fioin the sficain winch we wcie now leavings, 
and which derives its source from acorisiderahle pool 
higher up in the bosom of the lulls. Our own track 
emerged on an elevated hut sandy and hairen jdam, 
in which, nevertheless, some fields of wlieat were seen, 
and, vvh.it suij»rjsed me, some fine i»ei'pul-trees. This 
plain, which seems to have been Oiice a lake, is sur- 
rounded, on thiee sides, by the samehaiien, !*iony hills, 
and has iu itb centre the city of Jyepoor, a place of 
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consitleralJe extent, with fortifications so like those of 
the Kremlin, that I could almost liave lanued myself 
at Moscow. The wall is hifi:h, with dentellated bat¬ 
tlements and lofty towers, extremtdy picturesque, but 
with no pretensions to strenfftli, having neither ditch 
nor glacis. ...The tiees with A^hich the buildings are 
intenningled, and die gardens which, in spite of the 
hungry soil, are scattered round it, make up a very 
singular and romantic, or, 1 might almost say, a beauti¬ 
ful scene. 

“ The city i'' a very romaikable and sti iking one. 
Being all the work of one soveieign, Jye Siiigb, it is 
on a regular plan, with one very wide stieet, enossed at 
right angles by three others, with a square in the 
centre ot the town, whicli seives as a market-place. 
The houses aie gcncialJy two stoiies higli; hut some 
are three and tour, with ornamented ivindou s and balco¬ 
nies, and many of them finely carved. They me inter¬ 
spersed jvilh some handsome temples in the same 
style with those ot Benares; and in the centre of the 
town, adjoining the palac#", is a very noble tower 
or minaret of, I should suppose, 200 feet high. The 
town is tolerably clean, but a gioat part of tlie houses 
are in a state of decay. Still, however, it has a popu¬ 
lation of 60,000 souls. The palace, with its gardens, 
occupies about one-sixth part of tlic city. It presents 
to the streets an extremely high fiont of seven or eight 
stories, diminishing in the centre to something like a 
pediment, and flanked by two towers of equal height, 
topped with open cupolas. Witliin aie tno spacious 
couits and many smaller ones, surrounded with cloisters 
of stoue pillars, except in the verandahs leading to the 
principal rooms, which ai'e of marble The gardens, 
wdiich 1 was first taken to see, aic extensive, and, m 
their way, extiemely beautiiul, full of fouutainsj 
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cX^piT'^scs, ]»alm-trees, and lUnverin" slirtins, with a 
succession of ten aces and alcoics ; none of them, sintyly 
taken, iiififood Uiste, hut, alto^etliei, extiemely iich and 
stiikiny. Two very large and handsome tanks teimi- 
nate the grounds towards the north. The gaiden is 
surrounded with a higli embattled w’^all, having a terrace 
at the top like that of Chester, and beneath it a com¬ 
mon }».issage, (as one of the ministeis of state, who 
accompanied us, told me,) for the zonnanah to w'alk in. 

The wdiole e-»tabhshmcnt of the puhue and garden 
seemed -well kept up, eonsidt'iably bettei than at 
Lucknow ; and evciy thing much exceeded my expec¬ 
tation. except the militaiy shoAv, Avhich w'as absolutely 
nothing. There wc^ic two or tliieu pohie-men in the 
gate (d ih<‘ citv, and four oi five loniigiiig fcllo^vs with 
shields slung oa or ilieir shoulders, and lances lying 
near thi'm in dilfeient parts of the out-binldings. I 
was surpi ised at so ])ooi a muster among the w'ar- 
like and tuihulent Ifaijioots ; hut recollected, that, in a 
country w'here every citizen and cultivatoi is asoldiei, 
*on oidiiiaiy occasions eveiy soldier wull he a cniltivator 
01 citizen 

“ The ascents throughout the palace aie not by 
ataiis, hut hy inclined pl.iuc^s of \ ei y easy slope, and 
certainly less fatiguing th.iii the European stjle. 
The passages aie all naiiOAV and mean, and the olyect 
in the whole huilding, seems moie to surpiise hy the 
number, the intricacy, and detail of the looms and 
courts, than hy any apartments of laige size and 
magnihceiit pioportions. A great part of the Aviiidow^s 
are glazed w'ltli sinull jiaiies of stained or plain glass 
ill latticed lranic> of wliitc^ maihle. The stained glass 
was said to he tioin A'cnice. These upjier rooms, 
whi(‘h aie m fact a part of the zcnminah, have their 
Hoors chic/ly covered with, jstud'cd Avhite cotteu cj[uilts, 
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over wliicli, in certain places, sitringees are placed, 
and, in the more costly rooms, small Persian carpets. 
There are very strong wooden doors in difierent parts 
of the building, whose hinges and lochs are as rude as 
those of a prison ; but the suites of apartments them¬ 
selves are only divided by large striped curtains hung 
over the arched doorways. The ceilings are generaUy 
low, and the rooms dark and close; botli the walls 
and ceilings are, however, splendidly carved and 
painted; and some of the former are entirely com¬ 
posed of [small looking-glasses in fantastic frames of 
chunam mixed with talc, which have the appearance 
of silver till dosely examined. The subjects of tl»o 
paintings are almost eiitii ely mythological, and their 
style of colouring, then* attitudes, and the general 
gloomy silence and intricacy of the place, reminded me 
frequently of Belzoni’s model of the Egyptian tomb. 

‘‘ After a long suite of these strange rooms, we 
were taken into a very striking and beautiful apart¬ 
ment, where breakfast was prepared for us It was 
a small pavilion with arches on either side, opening 
into two small cloistered courts; the one filled by a 
beautiful cold hath about thirty-fcct square, the other, 
by a little flower-gaiden, divided," parterre-wise, with 
narrow, winding paths of white marble, with a jet 
d’eau in every winding, to the number, I should 
think, of fifteen or twenty, which icmained playing 
all the while w'e were at breakfast. Nothing could 
be prettier or more refreshing than the sight and 
sound of these tiny fountains ; though I did not thinlf 
the effect improved, when, all at once, several of the 
piiucipal ones began to throw up water tinged with 
some yellow dye. It was evidently much admired by 
the natives, and reminded me of ‘ the golden water,* 
IV hioh, together with ‘ the talking bird ’ and the 
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* Binging tree,* coat the princess in the Arabian tale 
BO many labours to obtain/* * 

For breakfast, Colonel Rappr had furnished the 
usual requisites ; but the Maha^rannce^ or Ma-jee 
(as she is also called), sent his Liordship some sped* 
mens of Hindoo cookery, abundant in ghee, spice, and 
sugar, but without the garlic which forms so essential 
a part of Mussulman luxury. One of the messes, 
consisting of rice, raisins, and some green sweetmeat, 
strongly scented with rose-water, and seasoned with 
cinnamon, he thought very good. The others were, 
apparently, kid, or mutton, minced small with rice, 
and cohered with a very rich, brown sauce, which the 
Bishop felt no disposition to encounter. The durbar^ 
which he afterwards attended, was held iu a lioble 
open pavilion, with marble pillars riclily carved ; 
rather inferior in size, but in other respects fully 
equal to the audience-hall in the castle of Delhi. The 
visiters were received with due honours by all the 
ministers ot the Rannee ; but the Bishop was mor¬ 
tified that her Ladyship never appeared, even behind 
the purdah^ though he was told tliat she was looking 
through a latticed window at some distance in front. 

One of the few days which the Bishop passed at 
Jyepoor, was devoted to a journey to Umeer, the 
ancient capital of this principality, till Jye Singh 
built the present city in the plain, and well worthy of 
being visited. He was accompanied by Colonel and 
Mrs. Raper, and the Residency surgeon, the only Euro- 
jpqans resident in Jyepoor. After leaving the city,’* 
says his Lordship, we proceeded by a wide, sandy 
road, through a succession of gardens and garden- 
houses, some of the latter of which are very haudBome, 

• TfolMT, Vd. ii. pp> 401—40C. 
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to the banks of a lar^e lake, covered with water-fowl, 
and with a sznjdl island in the midst, on which wero 
the ruins of a palace. The mere supplies the stream 
which we had passed in our way up the ghat; it has 
on this side every appearance of being a natural sheet 
of water. Its banks are more woody and wild than 
any thing which I had seen since I left Kemauon; and 
the steep and rugged road by which we ascended the 
hill beyond it, contributed to raise my expectation of 
a beautiful view from the top. 

This road led us through an ancient gateway hi 
an embattled and turretted wall, whicli connected the 
two hills, like that which I described on the other 
side of Jyepoor; and within, we found a street like that 
also, of temples and old buildings of the same (*htiracter: 
one of them was pointed out to me as a shrine whither 
the young Raja is carried weekly to pay his devotions, 
and another as the house where he puts up his horses, 
and reposes on such occasions, iSeyond was a still 
steeper ascent to a second gate, whidi introduced ns 
to a very wild and romantic valley, with a small lake 
at the bottom, the crests of the hills on either side 
crowned with walls and towers, their lower parts all 
roek and wood interspersed with ruined buildings. In 
front, and on the margin of the lake, was a small ruinous 
town, overgrown with trees, and intermingled with 
towers and temples; and over it, but a little to the left 
hand, a noble old fortified palace, connected, by a long 
line of wall and tower, with a very large castle on the 
highest part of the hill. "We now descended the ghSt 
by a similar road to that which had conducted ns 
thither, among some fine old trees, fragments of rook, 
Vid thickets of thorny underwood, till we reached' the 
town, which almost entirely consisted of temples, and 
had few inhabitants but grim and ghastly Yogis, with 
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their hair in elf-knots, and their faces oorered with 
chalk, sitting naked and hideous, like so many ghoules, 
amid the tombs and ruined houses. A narrow, wind- 
ing street led us through these abodes of superstition, 
under a dark shade of peepul-trees^ till we found oilr« 
selves on another steep ascent, paved with granite, and 
leading to the palace. We wound along the face oS 
the hill, through, I think, three Gothic gateways; 
alighted in a large moss-grown quadrangle surrounded 
by what seemed to be barracks and stables; and fol¬ 
lowed our guides up a broad and long fliglit of steps, 
through another richly-ornamented gpteway, into the 
interior courts of the building. These contain one very 
noble hull of audience, a pretty little garden with 
fountains, and a long succession of passages, doisters, 
alcoves, and small and intricate apartments, many of 
them extremely beautiful, and enjoying from their 
windows^ balconies, and terraces, one of the most 
striking prospects which can be conceived. The 
carving in stone and marble, and the inhud flowers 
and ornaments in some of these apartments, are equal 
to. those at DeUii and Agra, and surpassed only by 
the beauties of the Tage-mahal. .My companions, 
none of whom had visited Umeer before, all declared 
that, as a whole, it was superior to die casde of 
Delhi. For myself, I have seen many royal palaces 
containing larger and more stately rooms^--~many, the 
architecture of whicli was in a purer taste, and some 
which have covered a greater extent of ground; 
(though in thts^ if the fortress on the hill h i included, 
Umeer will rank, I think, above Windsor;)—but, for 
varied and picturesque effect, for richness of curving, 
for wild beauty of situation, for the number and 
romantic singularity of the apartments, and the 

strangeness of finding such a building in sack a place 

F 2 
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imd country, I am able to compare nothinf? with 
Umeer, And this, too, was the ^yo^k of Jye Singh ! 
The ornaments are in the same style, though in a 
better taf|e than those of his palace at Jyepoor, 
and the size and numbers of the apartments are also 
similar. A greater use has been made of stained glass 
here; or else, from the inaccessible height of the win¬ 
dow, the glass has remained in better preservation. 
The building is in good repair, but has a solitary and 
deserted aspect; and as our guide, with his bunch of 
keys, unlocked one iron-clenched door after another, 
and led us over terraces and up towers, down steep, 
dark, sloping passages, and through a long succebsion 
of little silent courts, and dim vaulted cliumliers, seen 
only through coloured glass, and made more gorgeously 
gloomy by their carving, gilding, and mirrors,—the 
idea of an enchanted castle occurred, 1 believe, to us all; 
and I could not help thinking what magnificent use 
Ariosto or Sir Walter Scott would have made of such 
a building. After all, we saw only part of it. Higher 
up the hill was another grim-looking ward, with few 
external windows, but three or four elegantly carved 
kiosks projecting from its roof, and a few cypresses 
peeping over its walls, which, they said, was the Zen- 
nanah, and not allowed to be seen; and above this 
again, but communicating by a succession of gates and 
turrets, was the castle which 1 have mentioned, grim¬ 
mer and darker still, with high towers and machicol- 
lated battlements, with a very few ornamented win¬ 
dows, many narrow loop-holes, and one tall minaret 
rising above the whole duster. The interior of this, 
of course, was not shewn : indeed, it is what the 
government of Jyepoor consider as their last resource. 
The public treasure used to be laid up here; and 
lierei it is said, are many state-prisoners, whose num<« 
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her is likely to be increased if the present rule ooeim 
tinues. 

On returning to the stable-yard, our conductor 
asked us if we wished to see the temple ? Xanswered 
of course, ^ any thing more that was to b^een ;* and 
he turned short and led us some little distance up thb 
citadel, then through a dark low, arch into a small 
court, where, to my surprise, the first object which 
met my eyes, was a pool of blood on the pavement, by 
which a naked man stood with a bloody sword in his 
hand. The scenes through which we had passed were 
so romantic, that my fancy had almost been wound up 
to expect an adventure; and I felt, I confess,'/or an 
instant, my hand instinctively clench more firmly a 
heaA'y Hindoostanee whip I had with me, the butt 
end of which would, as a last resource, have been no 
despicable weapon. The guide, however, at the same 
instant, cautioned me against treading in the blood, 
and told me that a goat was sacrificed here every 
morning. In fact, a second glance shewed me, the 
headless body of the poor animal lying before the 
steps of a small shriue, apparently of Kali. The 
Bralimin was offioiatiiig and tinkling his beU; but it 
was plain to see, from the embarrassment of our 
guide, that we had intruded at an unlucky moment, 
and we therefore merely cast our eyes round the court, 
without going nearer to the altar and its mysteries. 
The guide told us in our way back, that the tradition 
was, that, in ancient times, a man was sacrificed here 
every day; that the custom had been laid aside till 
Jye Singh bad a frightful dream, in which the destroy¬ 
ing power appeared to him, and asked him why her 
image was suffered to be dry ? The Raja, afraid to 
disobey, and reluctant to fulfil^ the requisition to its 
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Miioient e&tent of liorror, took ooansel and aabstituted 
a goat for the human victim, with which the 


Dark goddess of the asure flood# 

« Whose robes are wet with infont tears, 
nill’Chaplet wearer, whom the blood 
Of man delights throe thousand years, 


was graciously pleased to he contented. 

We were now taken down the hill, outside the 
fortifications, to some baths and summer-houses on 
the banks of the lake, which I should have thought 
pretty, if they had not been mucdi inferior to what J 
had already seen; and we crossed the lake by a nar« 
row bridge, from the further end of which I made an 
attempt to sketch the view. Here our horses met us, 
and we returned home, all highly gratified, and myself 
not a little surprised tliat a place so curious and in« 
teresting should he so little known, not merely in 
Europe, but in India.*’* 

The Umeer of Bishop Ileber, is the Ambcer of 
Indian history, which formerly gave its name to the 
raj^ or^principality. It stands in lat. 2G^ 67' N., long. 
76° 40' above five miles N. by E. from the modeim 
capital. The kingdom of Ambeer is said to have 
existed for upwards of a thousand years. Jye Singh, 
who succeeued to the rajahship in the year l(i93, 
appears to have attached himself peculiarly to the 
mathematical sciences; and his reputation was so 
great, that he was chosen by the Emperor, filahommed 
Shah, to reform the calendar. He finished his tables 
in 1728.” Tieifenthaler characterises him as a 
prince interesting himself in every thing that came 
from Europe, cultivating the actpiaiutaiice of fo- 
Migners, and anxious to make his name descend to 


* Hebei, vol. ii. pp. 415-420* 
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posterity.” • With this view, in 1725, he began to 
build the city which bears his name, on the site of an 
insignificant village. Here he constructed another of 
those observatories which have made name eo 
famous in India. This edifice,** says TiiftentheJer, 

which is sufficiently large and spacious, is contiguous 
to the royal palace, situated in^ a plain, and sur* 
rounded with walls. That which chiefly attracts 
the attention, is an axis of the world, astonishing by 
its height (of about seventy feet) and its thickness; it 
is built of brick and mortar. On its summit is a belve<k 
dere which overlooks the whole city, and is so high 
that you cannot stand there without becoming giddy. 
The shadow of this axis is cast in a gigantic manner 
on a prodigious astronomical semicircle, formed of 
the whitest lime or gypsum, and divided into degrees 
and minutes.’* After mentioning a double gnomon^ 
three very large astrolabes founded in brass, and some 
other instruments of corresponding dimensions, he 
adds: But one thing which lessens the importance 

of this observatory is, that, being situated in a low 
place and inclosed within walls, it does not admit of 
seeing the stars rise and set; and the gnomon, equa« 
torial axis, and other parts being formed in plaster, 
it is impossible to obtain from the observations any 
exact result.” -j- 

Jye Singh was entrusted by the Mogul Emperor 
with the government of Muttra, where he elected 
another of his observatories; making, with those of 

* Hamilton, \nl. i. p. 541. Bernoulli, tom. i. p. 315. This so 
romplibhed Hindoo prmce seems to have been a son of Ram Singh» 
and a grandbon of the not less illustrious Jye Singh who served in 
the armies of Atirungaebe, and whose literary accomplishments ex- 
toned the admiration of even Mohammedm writex9.~See p* 389 
of our hrst volume. 

BemouUif tom* i. ppi 316-*-18i 
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Jyepoor, Delhi, Benares, and Oojein, five splendid 
xnemorials of his enlightened public spirit and at¬ 
tachment to his favourite science. * Whatever 
share vanity may have had in their erection, India 
contains ^ew monuments so honourable to tho 
memory of their founders. Jye Singh was buoceedod 
by his son, Issor Singh, who embellislied Jyepoor 
with “ beautiful terraces and a very high tower,”— 
no doubt the one described by Bishop Hcber. The 
decline of this little state dates from the Mahratta 
conquests, whidi blighted all its fonner prosperity. 

Tho rajah was so much weakened as to lose all 
authority over his own thakoor^; twenty or thirty 
laks was the whole amount of his revenue, and this 
was growing less under the almost annual scourge of 
the Findarries of Jeswuiit Kow Ilolkar, and, aViove 
all, of his general, Ameer Khdn. Even before the 
conquest of Lord Hastings, the late Rajah of Jyepoor 
had, as it is said, shewn great anriety to obtain the 
protection of Britain ; but, from the jarring members 
of wliich his state is composed, it was one of the last 
which, in any regular u ay, acceded to the confederacy. 
The ihdkoorsy keeping close in their castles, hke feudal 
chiefs, and alike averse to any interference either of 
our Government or their own, were chiefly ocnipied in 
making war on each other, leading plundering parties 
into the neighbouring states, and picking the bones 
which more* potent devourers left behind. The 
principality was, in fact, in a state of anarchy as 
wretched and as bloody as Circassia at the jire- 
sent day, or England in the time of Ivanhoe, with 

* See pp. 23 and 35 of the present volumCi and p. 256 of vol. il!. 
n^hese ohscr^ atones ha\e been asenbed to Akbar* but erroneously. 
They are not mentioned by Abulfa^el* and arc all of the same 
modern date,—See As. lies. vol. ,y|. p. 42* 
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the *additional misery, that foreign invaders were 
added to domestic feudal tyrants. This anarchy has 
never yet been completely put a stop to in the remoter 
provinces; but it had, in the gi*eater part of the kii^- 
dom, been materially abated by Biitish arms and 
influence, when the last Rajah died.’* He left no 
son, but a posthumous infant was admitted as his 
successor, notwithstanding that many of the thaJeoorg 
doubted the legitimacy of its pretensions; and the 
reputed mother became rannee or regent, chiefly 
through the influence of a noble of respectable cha¬ 
racter, generally known by his hereditary title of 
rawiil^ who possessed, in a high degree, the confidence 
of the British Government Under his administra¬ 
tion, the country continued to improve. He paid his 
nominal mistress, however, little deference; and she 
soon forgot the protection which he had afforded to 
heiself and her son. The rawul was maintained in 
his place, only by means of British influence ; till, at 
length, the Ma-jee ventured upon the bold measure 
of attacking, with an armed force, the house of the 
minister, who very narrowly escaped, and took shelter 
in the Residency. She then got together a consi¬ 
derable number of troops, and a.ssumed so martial 
an air, that Colonel Raper, having only a small force 
of sepoys, found it necessary to retreat to a position 
near Bancrotc, about nine miles from Jeypoor Ul¬ 
timately, it was “ thought best to give up the point 
in dispute, rather than risk a new war in western 
and central India.” * 


• Heber, vol. ii. pp. 409—413* 
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FROM JYEPOOR TO SURAT. 

Oir leaving Jyepoor, the Bishop^H stage was 
xuneteen miles to Bnggeroo^ a rather pretty place, 
surrounded with groves of the /ara-palm, a rare sight 
in these inhospitable plains.** A great part of the 
soil, in the tract over which the route lay, is not 
bad, and the water is every where near the surface; ** 
but the late troubles and the drought had destroyed 
all cultivation. A ride of seven cos.s, through a \eiy 
wild and desolate country ovex^rown with brush-wood 
and jungle, led to Monzabad, a rather large toun with 
a ruined wall, a mosque, some good gardens, and 
several temples. One oi these belonged to the .Jain 
sect, who are numerous in all the west of Tiidia, where 
they neaily engross the internal traffic. They are 
looked upon with high contempt, alike as traders and 
as heretics, by the Kajpoot “ children of the sun.” 
The next stage was six ros& over a counli*y equally 
level, ill cultivated, and thinly inhabited, tp Ilirsowlee, 
the last place in the Jyepoor territory. The Bishop 
then entered the little principality of Ejshongur. 
The town of that name is seated amid a rugged diain 
of granite hills, and, with its walls of substantial 
masonry, its castle on the mountain top, and its 
gardens fenced with the ]>iickly pear, looked ‘‘some¬ 
thing like Jyepoor in niiiiialure.** Another stage, of 
about seventeen miles from Kishengur, led to y 

AJMERE. 

h 

WAS disappointed,” says the Bishop, in the 
HImb of Ajmere, which 1 had expected to find a 
H|HBy, but which is only a well-built, moderate- 
Hlpjp^n, on the slope of a high hill, or what really 
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deserves the name of mountain. The huildings are 
chiefly white-washed, and the surrounding rocks have 
some thorny trees and brushwood on them, whidi hide 
their barrenness, and make a good background to the 
little ruinous mosques and Mussulman tombs, wht^ 
are scattered round the circuit of this holy dty« 
Above, on the mountain top, is a very remarkat^ 
fortress, called Taraghur, nearly two miles in circuit, 
bill, from its irregular shape and surface, not capable 
of containing more than 1200 men. It is, however, a 
magnificent place of arms in many respects. The rode 
is in mbst parts quite inaccefiSible; it has an abundant 
supply of good water, in all seasons, from tanks and 
cisterns cut in the live rock; there are boml^-proofs 
to a va«<t extent, and store-houses like wells, where 
corn, ghee, &c used to be kept; and, with very little 
improvement from European skill, it might easily he 
made '■.econd Gibraltar. It is, however, no part of 
the policy of the British Government in India, to rely 
on fortresses, and the works are now fast going to 
decay 

“ The main attraction of Ajmere in the eyes of its 
Mussulman visiters, is the tomb of Sbekh Kajah 
Mow-ud-Deen, a celebrated saint, whose miracles are 
renowned all over India. The Emperor Acbar, 
great and wise as he was, and suspected of placing 
little faith in the doctrines of Islam, •made never- 
theless a pilgrimage on foot to this place, to implore, 
at the saint's tomb, the blessing of male offspring. 
The crowd of pilgrims who met us, or whom we over¬ 
took duiing the last three or four days, shewed how 
much the shrine is still in fashion; and in Malwah, it 
is not uncommon for pilgrims who have been at the 
Ajmere Durgah, to set up a brick or a stone takexsv 
from the sanctuai'y, near their dwelling, and to become^ 
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saints themselves, &ii4 have pilfi^rimages made to them 
in consequence of such a possession. 

Nor are they Mussulmans alone who reverence 
this tomb. The Sindia family, while masters of 
^jmere, were magnificent benefactors to its shnne; 
and my own sirdar and the goomashta Cashiram were 
quite as anxious to come hither as if it bud been one 
of their own holy places I regret that I ctaild not 
see it, but we were encamped at some distance from 
the dty, and it blew all day long a dry north-wcbler, 
which filled the air in such a manner with dust as to 
make going about extremely painful. I sat virai ling 
in my tent in the hope that it might abate towards 
evening; but it only became bearable as it grew dusk, 
and the account which 1 beard of the tomb from 
Mr. Moore, was not such as to lead me to incur any 
gi'eat inconvenience in order to visit it. My servants 
described it as of white marble, wilh a groat deal of 
golden and silver ornament; but Mr. Moore, said that, 
though ridi, it w^as neither finely carved nor of any 
}>articular curiosity * 

The Emperors of Delhi shewed favour in many 
ways to Ajmerc, but in none more than in a noble 


* KhajaMoyenuddeen Is said to have flourished about G0(i years 
ago. The tomb is thus described by Tiefl'cnthaler. *' Entr^ dans Ic 
parvis par une ample parte, on remarque au couchant, une mosquee 
couverte d'un ddme, et au midi, le tom beau memo, qui ne b'el'iigtie 
gu(sre par I’anblterture dc ceux que Ton voit a Agra et ^ Dehli. 
Tout cet (idjficp est ratourd de murailles, etra^rite par sa grandeur 
et par sa construction d’etre vantd. L’aire carrde du tombeau est 
pavde de marbre blanc, et entourte d’un double enclos, I’un 
d'argent, I’autre de marbre. Id se rendeni en foule et a I’eiivi, 
pour y adorer le cadavre poum de I’hypocrite mahom^tan, non 
seulement les sectateurs dc la superstition mahomdtane, roais 
Indous ^alement. Les empereurs Moguls nouvellemcnt 
tpeles au thrOne, avotent coOtume, avant d’y montcr, de venlr 

‘leilnage A cc tombeau, poiu: se mCuager d’heureux auspices*** 
emouhb L p. 310. 
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fresh^water lake which they made jtist above the 
city, by damming^ up the gorge of au cxteneive valley, 
and conveying different smaU rills into it. The reflblt 
is a fine sheet of water, now- four miles, and duxisg 
the rains six miles, in circumference, sufficient, in in¬ 
dustrious hands, to give fertility to all the neighbour¬ 
hood. As it is, it affords the means of irrigation tp « 
large district on its banks, supplies abundance of ex¬ 
cellent water to the citizens of Ajmere, is full of fijdi, 
and would, if there were any boats, be an excelleat 
place for sailing. 

Mr. Moore lives in a small house fitted up out 
of a summer-house erected by Jehanguire, on the 
very bund or dam of this lake, and with its waterl 
beating against the basement The building is pret¬ 
tily cai'ved and lined with white marble; but a much 
meaner edifice would, in such a situation, be delight¬ 
ful. There is no floodgate in the bund, nor does 
any water escape that way ; whatever is superfluous 
being diverted right baud and left, and employed in 
agriculture. 

Three coss west of Ajmere is a celebrated Hindoo 
temple named Fokiir, which, from the remoteness of 
its situation from the more populous parts of Uin- 
dostan, is an object of much interest and curiosity 
with people from the East and the Deccan.” * 

The temple of Pooshkur derives its^ame from the 
sacred reservoir or lake on the bank of which it 
stands. This lake is described by Tieffenthaler, as 
rather more than three quarters of a mile in circuit, 
and surrounded with mountains: it is encircled with . 
an embankment of stones, and its shores are adorned 
with numerous buildings In the month of October, 
a prodigious crowd (of pilgrims') arrive here from all 

* Ilebcr, volt il. pp. 440-443* j 
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^[uarteirs.i' The place is renowned also for its f^ardens 
and Tineyards. The g^pes are said to equal those of 
Shiraas, and are by far the largest and best in India. 

AJmere (Ajamida) is supposed to take its name 
from an ancient Hindoo monarch who reigned over 
this region. The Emperor Jehanguire oa*asionally 
kept his court in this city; and in 1670, the East 
India Company had a regular factory established here. 
It has long, however, been superseded in imporfniice by 
the more modem capitals. It stands in lat. 2G° 31' N, 
long. 74 ® 28'E.; 80 miles W.S.W. from Jyepoor; 
280 miles (travelling distance) from Dellii; 2r»0 fiom 
Oojein ; G50 irom Bombay; and 1030 from 

From Ajmere, Bishop lleber proceeded to !Nussec>r- 
abad; a stage of fourteen very long miles over a 
sandy and rocky plain, bordered on each side by 
mountains which would have been picturesque, had 
they had a loss bleak and barren foreground.’* The 
little dells and stony pUms between the ranges of 
hills, are inhabited by a race of mongrel Alussiilmnns 
named Mfuiirs^ “robbeis by profession,’* and whom 
even Sindia found it impossible to tame. Like the 
Puharrees of Kajmahal, however, they have been 
conciliated by the promise of protection irom tlieir 
lowland neighbours; and a corps of light troops has 
been raised among them, who have iiroved both bi'ave 
and faithful under British olhcers They are appa¬ 
rently a Bheel tribe. The Bishop found Nussf erabad 
a much pleasanter place than, from the bud reports 
he had heard of it, he anticipated. It is a considerablo 
military station, one of the healthiest in India, the 
dimate being pleasant at all times, except during tlie 

* Cspt. Grant Duffstatei, that the mljftrmple to Brahma tn atl 
ia at Pooshknr. Hist, of Mahrattas* vol. i. p. SO. bludia 
H| retains a house there. 

wm i l^n , vol. 1. p. 520, 1. Bernoulli, tom* i. p. 310. 
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hot winds. The'rains in this parched land are wel« 

corned as refreshings, and are seldom so steady as to 
keep people at home a whole day together. The can* 
toiiments are very regular and convenient, the streets 
of noble width; and there are a sufficient number of 
stunted parkinsmdcB about the gardens, to save the 
view from that utter nakedness which is usually seen 
in Kajpootana. Many wells and two or three large 
tanks have been constructed since the English fixed 
here; but most of the water is brackish. Garden: 
vegetables thrive well, though the soil is light, and 
the rock very near the surface. Fruit-trees will not 
grow here, but they have abundant supplies from 
Pooshkur.*’ The chief plague of the station is the 
quantity of dust, which might, the Bishop remarks, be 
in a great measure obviated by planting the peepul 
and other trees. Timber is excessively dear, and ail 
articles of wooden furniture proportionably scarce. 

M^hen ladies and gentlemen go out to dinner parties, 
they send their own diairs, as well as their ovm plates, 
knives, and forks; a custom borrowed from the camp. 
At church also, every body was obliged to bring their 
own chairs.'* Service was performed in a ball-room, 
where the Bishop had a congregation of about 130 
persons ; an interesting sight,” he says, in a land 
where, fifteen years ago, very few Christians had ever 
penetrated.” A curious muster was made of all the 
chairs in the cantonment, hut the people outnumbered 
the seats. Europeans articles are, as might he ex* 
pected, very dear at this remote station. The shops 
are kept by a Greek and two Parsecs from Bombay, 
who had in their lists all the usual items of a Calcutta 
ivarehouse. English cotton cloths, both white and 
printed, are commonly to he met with inVear among 
the natives;** and the Bishop learned with ^surprises 
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that they might be bought best and cheapest, as welt . 
' as all kinds of crockery, hardware, writing-desks, &c. 
at Fallee, a large town and celebrated mart in Marwar, 
on the edge of the desert, several days’ journey west 
of Joudpoor, where, till very lately, no European liad 
been known to penetrate. 

The Joudpoor territory, and the whole of the 
Marwar district, were described to the Bishop by 
Capt. Sandys (the quarter-master general at Nusscer- 
abad) as in a better state of cultivation than either 
Jyepoor, Ajmere, or Meywar. “ Marwar, indeed, 
escaped lietter during the troubles, as being further 
off from the Pindarrecs. The wells are very deep, 
and agrinilture therefore expensive. The villages, 
however, were in a good state; the com covering a 
large surface; and the cotton the finest he had ever 
seen. The oxen, and sheep also give evidence of the 
goodness of their pasture, being the largest and most 
highly prized in all this part of India. The castle of 
Joudpoor, in which the Kajah resides, Capt. Sandys 
described as extremely magnificent. It is as large as 
Windsor, less strikingly situated, and of more simple 
and solid architecture, but in many respects fully 
equal fto its rival.*’ 

Joudpoor, which takes its name from its founder, 
the Rajah Joda or Joodha, is built in the form of a 
crescent, at the foot of a mountain, on a sandy and 
sterile soil, destitute of cither springs or wells. It 
seems,” says TJeffenthaler, that the king of Marwar 
designedly fixed his residence in this town on account 
of the scarcity of water, (which is only to he obtained 
from a very high and large well, dug in the rock with 
.^prodigious labopr and at a vast expense,) in order that 
IP hostile army might be able to approach him, much 
^invest and ^siege the pla^ $ for the want of 
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water keeps every enemy at a distance. Tke fortress 
is seated on a mountain, level on the summit, and not 
very high: it has an imposing appearance, being fiov 
nished on all sides with walls, towers, and bastions*: it 
is about three quarters of a mile (un mtlle d^Jialie) in 
circuit. The ivalls and towers, being constructed of 
stoue and plaster, have a degree of beauty aud solidity 
not observable in other fortresses. What, however, 
is most remarkable, is, to sec on the very summit and 
ill the middle of the fortress, a Ulohammedan temple, 
and another in the centre of the town; for, in general, 
the Hindoos do not allow of any in the towns and 
other jilaces dependent upon them. But, as the kings 
of Marwar have given their daughters or sisters in 
marriage to the Mogul sovereign, whether of their 
own accord, or compelled by fear, or in the hope of 
acquiiing presents aud dignities, there is no room for 
surprise that they should have permitted temples to 
the iniamous Mohammed, to be erected in their town 
and district, dissembling how hateful to them must be 
such buildings. The latitude of this place is 2G° 16'. 
The King has another residence, more pleasantly 
situated, at two coss from the city, called Mandor, to 
which he is accustomed to repair for recreation.^’ * 
The woithy Father describes the city itself as, at that 
period, very populous, filled with merchants and 
artisans, and enjoying a flourishing trade. The streets 
are narrow, but the houses are solid aftd handsome, 
being built of a stone of a chestnut colour. It is not 
very large. 

The district of Marwar originally comprised, besides 
the present territories of the Joudpour Rajah, die 

* BeraoulU, tom, i. pp. 33G, 7> According to Hamilton, Joud- 
poor IS in lat. lU', long. 320 miles S.W* ftom DeUdi and 
2&) milf^ travelbog distance fh)m Oojein, 
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droarg of Ajmefr^ Na^fore, Sarowy, Jesselmere, and 
Biktmeer; amd Abulfazel includes Jyepoor under the 
aaiae denomination. The soubah of Ajmeer, in the 
time of Akbar, comprehended the there grand divi- 
lions ofMarwar, the country of the HhatoreR'ij- 
pools; Mewar (or Meywar), the tenitory of the Chit- 
tore or Oodeypoor Rajah ; and Harowti, the country 
of the Hura Rajpoots,* bordering on the Chumbul, and 
including the districth> of fioondee and Kotah. These 
three divisions were again distributed into seven dis¬ 
tricts, five of which were in Marwar, the other two 
being Chittore and Rantampoor. The south-wc'stcm 
and more mountainous ports of the province ap)iedr to 
have l»een at that time imperfectly explored, and were 
never entirely subdued by the JMoslcms. The modern 
distribution of Rajpootaiia is still more compli^mted, 
owing to the dismemlierment of the ancient jiriiici- 
palities, and the number of tribvitary and protected 
states; but the following table will exhibit tlio principal 
territorial and geographical divisions. 

DtVISIOAS. fiOVKnVMFNT. 

1. Bhatty country. Zabeta Khan. 

2. bhckawutty country. ^, 

3. Jyqxjor. jjyepooi niyah. 

4. Bikaneer n rBikancer Rajah. 

& Jeiselmere V Manvar ^ JcMcImere llajah. 

6. Joudpooc J Ijoudpoor Kaj«ih. 

7. A^meet British Go\ ernment. 

fl. Boondees ^ r Boondee Rajdh. 

9. Kotah J Harowtee \ Kajah. 

10. Oodeypoor'i r Oodeypoor Rajah. 

11. baxowy V Meywar J barovry Ilajah. 

12. Necmuch } (British Go\ ernment and Smdia. 

The limits of this vast province are extremely in- 

* The tribe of llara has produced many celebrated men. Bam 
^ Blngh Kara was esteemed one of Aurungzebe*B bebt generals. Zaluu 
dingh of Kotah is of the same uibc. bir John Malcolm doubtSi 

howeveri wbetbec ilaiowU takes Its name firom this tribe* 
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(detemdnatd. The Bhatty country, whidi extends 
northward to the Sutlej and the Beyah, meets, cm the 
east, the Hurriana district of Delhi and the Seik 
country ; on the south, it is ^bounded by the Sheka* 
wutty country and the Bikaneer territory; and to the 
west, it is lost in the great sandy desert. The Bhalw 
ties were originally shepherds of the Bajpoot raoB, 
who have embraced Mohammedism. Various tribes 
of them arc found in the Punjaub, and they are also 
scattered over the high grounds east of the Indus^ 
from the sea to Ooch. In this country is the famout 
pasture district, known by the name of the Lacky 
Jungle, said to form a circle forty miles in diameter. 
Batiiidah, the chief town of this district, situated hi 
let. 30** 12' N., long. 74** 48' ia about seventy-five 
miles S.W. from Loodeana. Its chief formerly paid 
tribute to the Seik Rajah of Pattiala. The other 
principal towns are Futtehabad, Sirsah, Raneah, 
Beergur, Beeranah, ond Seerah, which lie along oae 
near the banks of the Cuggur river. Forty*five miles 
W. of Seerah, is the celebrated town of Bhatneer,* 
formerly the capital of the Bhatty Khan, but which 
was taken in 1807 hy the Rajah of Bikaneer. To the 
west of Bhatneer, the Cuggur is said to be lost^tt the 
sand, although it is stated to have formerly joined the 
Sutlej, in the vicinity of Ferozepoor: *1* it is probable 
that the desert has gained very considerably upon dis¬ 
tricts once cultivated by a numerous population. The 
Hurriana district, upon which it borders on the east, 
was once the channel of a considerable trade with 
Gaubul and Persia, and contains several towns of high 
antiquity. Its name, in Iliudostauee, signifies green; 

* Taken and destroyed by Timoux in 1398* See page 229 of oor 
first volume. 

t See page 221 of out fliBt voluine. 
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referring, probably, to the excellence of its pastures. 
During the flourishing periods of the Mogul sovereigns, 
it was considered as of suflicient value and importance 
to be the personal appanage of the heir apparent. It 
is, for the most part, an extensive plain, free from 
jungle, and the water lies at a great depth below the 
surface.* To supply this deficiency, the Emperor 
Feroze constructed several canals drawn from the 
Jumna : the remains of that which flowed by Hissar, 
{0*6 perfectly distinct, and the Cliitang river is sup - 
posed to be a canal throughout its extent. The junc¬ 
tion, by means of these arms, of the waters of the 
Jumna and the Sutlej, which that patriotic monarch is 
supposed to have contemplated, Colonel Tod believes 
to be not impracticable. The remains of the palace 
within the fortress *|' at Hissar Ferozeh, the noble 
artiflcial lake into which the canal flowed, w'ith the 
mausoleums on its banks, are sufficient evidence,’* he 
remarks, that a great mind had been there exerting 
its powers. The natural fertility of the soil is seen in 
the richness of its pastures, and even in its miniature 
forests of the grand shrub of the desert, the piM; in 

which the lion still finds shelter.In establishing 

Hissar, Feroze appears to have had in view the neces¬ 
sity of a more extensive post than Haiisi, which the 
Hindoos seemed to think Ithe key to the capital of the 
empire, covering it in the line of the fords of the 
Sutlej or Garah, by which invasion often came from 
the west. 

Hansi is 126 miles nearly W.N.W. from Delhi. 

• The d^th at which water is reacheil, increases as we travel 
westward. At Rotuk,'it is 70 feet; at Mohha, (N); at Hansi, 120» 
at Hissar, IHO. 

t Feroze had intended this as a royal residence. Seep. 22i of 
our first volume. Hissar is in lat. 28° 67^ long. 7^^ 

% HsmUton makes Hansi only 92 mila W. by N. troia ^ 
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According to an inscription (saved from the general 
wreck of its halls by the materials being taken to 
erect a small Mussulman place of worship), Asi is 
the proper name. It is a singular place ; and if ever 
firo’worsbip had been prevalent on these plains, 1 would 
say, it had the appearance of a grand hre-temple, 
rather than that of being intended for defence. It 
is, in shape, the frustnim of a pyramid from 80 to 
100 feet in height, artificially raised: the exterior slope 
of e'LC'h side (faced with brick) forming an angle of 
about 72^. Still, the ierre^pleine at top is considerable; 
and the palace of Prithwiraja would liavo been stand¬ 
ing to grace it, but for the guns of Moris. Perron^ 
when he put a stop to the scliemes of 8ovei*eignty 
George Thomas, who had established his court in these 
‘ halls of the Caesars,* now a heap of ruins. 

Asigui'h, or Asidiirg, is celebrated as the scene of 
contest between the Hindoos and early M ohammedans. 
Tt was by this route that most of Shahabuddin's at¬ 
tempts were made to wrest the throne of Hind from 
the subject of the inscription, Prithwiiaja; and often 
did* the warriors of the mountains ofCaubul find their 
graves before Asi. Even now, it presents the ap¬ 
pearance of a gi'eat sepulchre all around, but especially 
to the west. The route was by Pacapattan on the 
Setlei, to Bhatneir and Futtehabad, to Asi and Delhi.”* 
The iShckawutty country is said to derive its name 
from a horde of predatory Arabs. It consists of an 
immense sandy plain, encircled and traversed by rocky 
hills. It is ill watered and badly cultivated ; and the 

lab 20P54', long* 7S°30't and HJssar, only 305 miles W.N.W 
from I)elhi. 

* Transactions of tlie Royal Asiatic Society* vol. L pp. 134, 5. 
Pflth^inya* the Pilhowraof Abulfazcl* was the head of UieGbaha' 
mana or Chohan race* “ still one of the most distinguished of the 
,^hirty-sut royal tribes of India,** See page 190 of our first vcduine. 
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only 7egetati<»i which clothes the naked sands, ai^ 
tufts of bug-grass, the baubaol (mimosa Arabica), the 
hurreel (caper-tree), and a bush named/uke. There 
are several considerable towns, however, in the district, 
the principal of which are Jhoonjoona, Islampoor, 
Futtehpoor, Khetri (or Kautery), Seekur, and Kundai- 
lah* The Shekawutty chiefs are nominally feudato¬ 
ries to the Rajahs of Jyepoor, and the country may bo 
considered os geographically belonging to the Jyepoor 
territory, by which it is bounded on the south. On 
the north and north-east, it meets the British district 
of Hurriana; eastward, it joins the territory of the 
Macherry Rajah; and on the west, Bikaneer and 
Joudpo(»r. It extends about eighty miles N. and S., 
and rather less from E. to W, 

The Bikaneer Rajah is of the same family as the 
Rhatore Rajahs of Joudpoor. He is the least powerful 
of all the princes of Rajpootana; but it does not ap¬ 
pear that he ever paid tribute to the Mahraltas; an 
exemption for which he was probably indebted to the 
sterility and consequent inaccessibility of his miserable 
country. The only water is obtained from wells of 
great depth, and tanks which are filled by the rains* 
Bikaneer is a walled town, containing some temples 
and a shewy fort; but, -within ten yards of the -walls, 
the country is as waste as the wildest parts of Arabia. 
It is situated about 260 miles W.by S. from Delhi, in 
lat. 27® 57' N, long. 73® 2'E. The next town in 
importance is Chooroo, situated 107 miles W by N. 
from Bikaneer; but its chief is a dependent, rather 
than a subject of the Bikaneer Rajah. 

To the westward of this territory, and nearly sur¬ 
rounded by the great desert, lies the principality of 
Jesselknere; the chief of which is also said to be of 
the Joudpoor family, but the inhabitauta are Rajpoota, 
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of the Bhatty tribe* The capital is situated in lat. 
2GP 43', long. 70^ 54', about 165 miles due E. fnrni 
the Indus, and nearly the same distance W. of 
Ajmeer. With the exception of this town, the only 
inhabited places are mere hamlets collected in the 
vicinity of wells and pasturage. It seems to fbrm, hi 
fact, a part of the Bhatty country, while Bikaneer it 
only a subdivision of Marwar. 

To the south of Bikaneer, is the district of Nagore, 
whitli was formerly the seat of an independent prin^ 
cipality. The town of Nagore, distant about 68 miles 
N.N.E from Joudpoor, is described by Tieffenthaler 
as a city famous and vast, surrounded with walls, 
which had been enlarged and rendered flourishing by 
a Mohammedan omrah. Three immense tanks sup¬ 
plied the city with water. This canton is famous for 
its excellent breed of cattle. The only other town of 
consequence in Marwar, is Meerta, thirty-six miles W. 
hyN.fiona Ajmeer, which belongs to the Joudpoor 
Bajah, and was formerly the boundary between his 
territories and those of Sindia. 

The boundaries of Rajpootana towards the south, 
are not less undefined than on the north and west. 
Meywar stretches into both the provinces of Malwah 
and Gujerat. Banswarra, foi-merly a dependency on 
the Oodeypoor Rajahs, is generally Included in the latter 
province;* while, “ in enmmon parlance” Bishop 
Helier says, Meywar is always reckoned a part of the 
former.’^ Not even Suable or the Palatinate,** he 
remarks, can offer a more checkered picture of inter¬ 
laced sovereignties, than Meywar, and indeed all 

Malwah. In the hf art of the territoiy which, on our 

1 * 

* It id in the district of Baugur, which Hamilton writes Wan* 
gur, and Indudes in Gujerat. Sir John Malcolm makes it a sepa» 
^rate province, mtermediate hetvreen Gi^erat and Malwah, 
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English maps, bears Sindia’s colour, are many extensive 
districts belonging to Htdkar, Ameer Khan, the Rajah 
of Kotah, &c., and here** (betuneen Neemucb and 
Baroda), scarcely any two villages together belong to 
the same sovereign. iSindio, }iow(*ver, though all this 
is usually reckoned beyond his boundary, has the lion's 
share.** 

This brief account of the chief divisions of Kajpoo- 
tana will, probably, be not unacceptable to our reiulers, 
as enabling them better to lollow the Bishop through 
the rest of his adventurous route, as well as filling up 
the blanks in his survey of the country. 

From Nussecrabad, his Lordship marched nineteen 
miles to Bunaee, a good-sized town situated at the 
foot of one of the ranges of mountains seen from the 
former place. A little old castle crowns an adjoining 
rock, and round its base are seen the unusual and 
valiuible ornament (in this part) of u good many 
spreading trees. These are preserveil with cfxre, as a 
great port of the trade of the town depends on them, a 
religious fair being annually held under their shade. 
In the town are two very elegant little temjiles. Tlje 
next day, the Bishop proceeded six ross to Beeolea, a 
small, shabby town with a mud rampart and a 
minous castle. At Dobla, a poor town seven coss fur¬ 
ther, he entered on the territories of the Ranah of 
Oodeypoor, and was accordingly met by one of the ser¬ 
vants of the British Resident at that court. There is 


a castle here much dilapidated, and the tlmkoor^ its 
proprietor, was an exile. A great many of the trades, 
men and mercliants in this neighbourhood are natives 
* of Bikaneer, who generally return, when they have 


made a little money, to end their days in that place ; 
remarkable instance,** observes Bishop Ileber, 
the love of counti'y, inasmuch as that city stands 
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in one of the most inhospitable regions of the earth, 

with an ocean of sand on every side, and all the drink¬ 
able water in the place is monopolized and sold out b|r 
the Goveminent.”* 

As the Bishop advanced southward, the soil appeared 
to improve,"although the country was sadly burned up, 
and bare of every thing hut thorny trees, in some 
places pretty thickly scattered. All this country,** 
he remarks, “ is strangely desolate; yet, the number 
of tombs and ruins which we passed, proves that it had 
been well inhabited at no very distant period. Oodey- 
poor was, indeed, the district which suffered most from 
the Findarnes and from two of the chieftains who had 
the greatest influence with those horrible robbers, 
Bappoo Sindia* and Jumsheed Khan. The only dis-» 
trict which escaped, was the territory of Kotah, then 
under the regency of Zalim-Singh, “ who, by firmness, 
personal [mpularlty, and the able employment of very 
limited means, made his little country a sort of Eden, 
amid the surrounding misery. He died a few years 
ago, loved b}' his own subjects, and reverenced even by 
the worst and most lawless of his neighl>ours.*’f 

Bunaira, the next stage (about sixteen miles)'from 
Dahla, is a large walled town, prettily situated in the 
midst of gardens and fields, at the foot of a range of 
craggy and shrubby lulls, on one of which is a very 
fine castle, larger than that at Caernarvon, and in good 
repair. A good deal of cotton grows round the city, and 
some wheat and barley ; and the whole scene struck 
the Bishop as interesting and romantic. Ruined 
tombs and mosques were scattered over the hills to a 
considerable distance. In his way to this' place, he 


i 


* Heber, vol. H. p. 4^ t P* 4M. See for aaa Interesting 
jMCOunt nf this able ruler, Malcolm's C. 1., vd. l.[pp* 4IS&—S04»j& 
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passed the first field of white poppies, a sign of his 
approadiing the opium district. Seven miles further, 
on the next day, he passed Sanganeer, a large town and 
celebrated fortress, with a good rampart, bastions, 
glacis, and ditch. The walls were, however, much 
dilapidated, and the town, he was informed, had been 
sacked by Ameer Khan, The day's stage, ten miles, 
terminated at Bheelwara, a large town without any 
splendid buildings, but with a number of neat houses, 
four long bazars, aud a greater appearance of trade, 
industry, and moderate but widely diffused wealth 
and comfort, than he had observed since leaving 
Delhi. The streets were full of hackeries laden wnth 
com and flower; the shops were stored with all sorts 
of woollen, felt, cotton, and hardware goods; and the 
neatness of their workmanship in iron, far surpassed 
what the Bishop had expected to see in this i emote 
corner of India. For this unusual state of prosperity, 
the town had been indebted to the able and benevolent 
exertions of Captain (now Colonel) Tod, to whose 
administration the wljole of Meywar had been for a 
considerable time entrusted, on its becoming con¬ 
nected with the British Government. “ The place 
had been entirely ruined by Jumsheod Khan, and 
deserted by all its inhabitants, when Captain Tod 
persuaded the Kajali to adopt measures for encourag¬ 
ing the owners of land to return, and foreign mer¬ 
chants to settle: he himself drew up a code of regula¬ 
tions for them, obtained them an immunity from 
taxes for a certain number of years, and sent tliem 
patterns of different articles of Knglish manufacture 
for their imitation. He also gave money liberally to¬ 
wards the beautifying of their town. In short, as one 
of the merchants said, it ought^o be called Tod- 
ffunge ; but there is no need, for we shall never forget. 
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him.” His namp, the Bishop adds, appears to be 
held in a degree of affectionate respect by all the upper 
and middling classes of society, highly honourable to 
him, and sufficient to rescue these poor people from the 
often repeated charge of ingratitude.”* 

A short stage of nine miles, through a country 
chiedy covered with open jungle, leads to Umineer.. 
ghiir. A little short of this place, is passed the river 
Bunass, which, when swelled by the rains, discharges 
a considerable volume of water into the Jumna. Its 
channel was now dry, with the exception of a narrow 
stream of beautiful and rapid water in its centre.-|- 
Ummeerghur is a good-sized town, in the centre q£ 
wliich are three very pretty temples, ranged on a line, 
and built on a uniform plan, with a tomb on thmr 
right hand, where repose the ashes of a rich merchant, 
their founder. A considerable manufacture of chintz 
seemed going on, and the place bore the marks of appa¬ 
rent prosperity. Abepre it, on a high rock, stands a 
showy castle ; and close to the foot of the hill is a 
large pool, which, during the rains, covers nearly 
eighty acres, being then supplied from the Bunass 
river. Another short stage (ten miles), chiefly through 
a jungle of bushes and ktunted trees, leads to the small 
toAvn of Gungrowr, which has also its castle perched 
upon a rock at the foot of some wooded hills. The 
situation in which the Bishop’s tents were placed, is 
suigtilarly beautiful. The plain is traversed by a small 

« llebcor, Yol. ii. pp. 457. 462. To this geatlcman, Indian lite¬ 
rature IS highly indebted for some valuable contributions inserted 
in the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Soaety, of which we have 
availed ourselves. 

t ** There is another river of the same namei beyond the hills 
of Aboo and Palham|ioor. which falls into the llunn to the W. of 
Gigcrat, a circumstance which has led AirQwsmith into some great 
erron.” 

. t 
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brook, which, even at that burning season, was suffix* 
dently abundant to nouribh a tolerable turf. It is 
bounded by a wood of the Anest mango, saul, pee- 
pul, and banyan trees, above which rise the hills 
with their rock, brubh-wood, and ruinous towers* 
But for a few scattered palm-trees, the scene would bo 
almost English in its ebararter. A wild but interest¬ 
ing road winds through the woods at the foot of the 
hills, to Chittore; a stage of between twelve and 
thii'teen miles. Of this celebrated capitid, we have the 
following description. 


CHITTORE, 

Chit TORE, once the capital of this principality, is 
still what would be called in England a tolerably large 
market-town, with a good many pagodas and a meanly 
built, but a])]>aruntly busy bazar. The population 
seem chiefly weavers and dealers in giain. The for¬ 
tress rises immediately above the town, and extends 
for a considerable distance to the right and loft of it. 
The rock, where not naturally precipitous, has been 
scarped by art all round the summit, to the height of 
from 80 to 120 feet, and is surmounted by a rude wall 
with bemi-circular ba&tions, enclosing, as the ihaJcoor 
assured us, a circuit of six coss. Of course, it does not 
contain an area prujiortionate to this circumference, 
since the form is extremely irregular, aud the ridge of 
the hill, in many places, narrow. The approach is by 
a zig-zag road of very easy slope, but stony and in b.'id 
repair, passing under six gateways with traverses and 
rude out-works, before we lurrive at the main entrance 
of the castle* The whole face of the hill, excejit the 
precipice, is covered ^vith trees and bnishwood, and 
the ajtproach is therefore very picturesque and inter- 
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esting. It may be not far short of a cMs in gradual 
ascent. In advance of the castle gate is an out-work 
or barbiean, with a colonnade, internally of octagonal 
pillars and carved imposts, supporting a Hat terrac^ 
and with a hall in the interior. The gateway itself is 
very lofty and striking, with a good deal of carvii](g, 
in the genuine style of Hindoo architecture, with no 
Mussulman intermixture, and more nearly resembling 
the Egyptian, than any thing I have seen since my 
arrival in this country. 

On entering, we passed through a small street 4kf 
very ancient and singular temples; then through a 
narrow and mean bazar; then, and so long as day¬ 
light lasted, through a succession of most extraordinary 
and interesting buildings, chiefly ruinous, but some 
still in good repair. The temples were the most nume¬ 
rous, none of them large, but several extremely solemn 
and beautiful. There were two or three little old 
palaces, chiefly remarkable for the profusion of carving 
bestowed on rooms of very small dimensions, and 
arranged with no more regard to convenience than a 
common prison. One of these, which is seated on a 
rock in the midst of a large pool, was pointed out as 
the residence of a very beautiful Rannee, whose fame 
induced the Emperor Acbar to demand her in mar¬ 
riage, and, on her father’s refusal, to lay siege to 
Ciiittore, like another Agramant, in oi’der to win the 
hand of this Eastern Angelica. After a Jong siege, he 
succeeded in undermining a part of the wall; on which 
the princess in question persuaded all her country¬ 
women in the garrison to retire with her and her 
children into this palace, where they were, at their 
own desire, suffocated with the smoke of fuel heaped 
up ill the lower apartments, only two remaining alive* 

Tjijte garrison then sallied out on the enemy, and al{ 

o3 
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died figlitinpf desperately, neither givinpf'nor aooeptlng 
quarter. The two female survivoift of the carnage 
were found by Acbar, and given in marriage to two of 
his officers. 1 give this story as I heard it from the 
Thakoor l^Iyte Motee Ram. With the exception of 
the romantic cause assigned for Acbar's invasion of 
Oodeypoor, it is indeed ‘ an ower true tale,’ the hor¬ 
rible drcumstanoes of which may be found in Dow’s 
History of Hmdostan. It is extremely probable, that 
there may have been some one high*spirited princess 
who urged her companions to submit dieerfiilly to 
slaughter, rather than to the wretched lot of female 
captives; but it is certain, that all the women and 
children were slaughtered nearly in the manner de¬ 
scribed, which, in the blood-stained history of India, 
was of no uncommon occurrence, and known hy the 
technical immo of Joai\ being an act of devotion to 
Kali, 1Q which men had recourse in the last extremity.* 

* This is a mistake. The cat.islroplie referred to took piiacc 
SiiO years before the Tel(;n of A.kbari and ii mentioned by AbulfS'- 
zel. ** Ancient historians relate,*’ he says, ** that SiiUan Allah iid 
deen Khnji, king of Delhi, h^nruig that Jlawul iluttrn '^eln. 
Rajah of Meywar, was )K)ssesscd of a woman of incomparable 
beauty, sent a person to demand her. Rutten Scin refused hk ton- 
seot, upon which the Sultan led an army to iorce him to compli¬ 
ance. The fort of Chittorc was besieged for a long time, till Allah- 
ud-deen, being convinced that he could efTect nothing by force, had 
recourse toartifice, and offered peace. Ihc nijah readily acquiesced, 
and invited him to be lus gursU” Al.ulfiUci goes on to dcsnibo 
the treacherous s&izure of the unsuspecting rajah by Allah-ud-docn, 
and the stratagem by svhicli he was rescued. It was announcc'd to 
the amorous Sultan, that the rauufe was about to repair m person 
to his camp, atteiidod by a great tram of handmaids. Seven hun¬ 
dred soldiers, having placed themselves in women’s dtKtltvt, accord¬ 
ingly set out from C'hitiorc; and the pretended rannn having soli¬ 
cited a previous iuten lew with the captive nuah, the opportunity 
was seized for beating hirfi off, and he rcachc'dt'hittc re in safety, 
though not before many of his bras c Rajpoots had fcdJcn iii cover- 
^ his escape, llutieii Scin was afterwards decoyed a second time 
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The palace on the lake has, however, no appow** 
ance of having suffered by fire, though the ruins of m 
long range of apartments to the north of the lake may 
very probably have been the scene of this sacrifice | 
and in this, perhaps, 1 may have misunderstood taf 
informant. Just above, and on the crest of the hiUy 
as if connected with this event, stands the largest 
temple in the fort, dedicated to the destroying powers, 
with tho trident of ISivn in front, and within, lighted 
by some lamgs, in its furthest dark recess, a frightful 
figure of the blood-drinking goddess, with her lion, 
lier raaiky hands full of weapons, and her chaplet of 
sculls. A tiger^s skin was stretched before her, and 
the pavement was stained with the hlood of sacrifices 
from one end to the other. On one side, on a red 
cloth, sat thiee Drahmins, the principal of whom, a 
very handsomu man of about tliirty^five, was blind, 
and seemed to l>e treated by tho other two, and by all 
tho by-standers, with great deference. On my enter¬ 
ing the temple, which is very beautiful, I gave a rupee 
to the Brahmin next me, who with a very humble 
obeisance laid it at the foot of his superior, telling him 
at the same time that it was the gift of a ‘ belaiiee 
(foreign) llaja.’ lie took no notice, however, of either 
it or me, merely raising his calm, melandioly face and 
sightless eyes at the sound of iny voice, and again 
turning them towards the shrine, while ho kept telling 
the l)ca(h of lus rosary. A large peepuhgrows in the 

to an amicable interview with the Sultan, and basely assassinated. 
/Vllah-ud-dcon then renewed the bicge of C'hiUore, and conquered 
it. Rawcl \rt>ce, the son-in-law of the murdered rajah, was killed 
iQ defending ihc place, " and all the women destroyed themselves 
by fire.” Aycen Akbcry, voL ii p. IM>, See also page of our 
(iTtt volume. A tdmdar cala^t^ophe attended the fall of another for., 
tresi. 111 (kmdwaua, in the reign of Akbar, which has been con¬ 
founded with tlus storyt See p. 272 of voL i. 
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court of the temple, and there are many others scat¬ 
tered on different parts of the hill. In this and all the 
other temples, I was much struck with the admirable 
masonry and judicious constmction of the domes which 
covered them, as well as with the very solemn effect 
produced by their style of architecture. A Gothic or 
Grecian building of the same size would merely have 
been beautiful; but these, small as they are, arel awful. 
The reason of this effect may be found in the low and 
massive proportion of their pillars, in the strong 
shadow thrown by their projecting cornices and uii. 
pierced domes, in the long flights of steps leading to 
them, which give a consequence to structures of very 
moderate dimensions, and in the character of their 
mmaments: these consist either of mythological bas- 
reliefs, oil a very minute scale, so as to make the build¬ 
ings on which they are found seem larger, or in an 
endless repetition and continuation of a few very 
simple forms, so as to give the idea of a sort of infinity. 
The general construction of all these buildings is the 
same; a small court-yard, a portico, a square open 
building supported by pillars, and surmounted by a 
dome, and behind this a close square shrine, sur¬ 
mounted by an ornamented pyramid. One, and one 
only, of the buildings on the hiJl, struck me as a Mus¬ 
sulman erection; and on inquiring who built it, 1 was 
told, it really was the work of Azeem Ush^n, son of Aii- 
Tungzebe, who also was fortunate enough to take Chit- 
tore, and n ho called this building ‘ Futteh MuhiiP (Vic¬ 
tory Hall). It is singular that such a trophy should 
have been allowed to stand when the Hindoos reco¬ 
vered the place. Though uninhabited and falling to 
decay, it is still tolerably entire. 

There are, besides the pool which I have already 
noticed, many beautiful pools^ qisterns^ and wells^ in 
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diiFerent ])arto of this extraordinary hill, amoimtini'^ 
as we were assured, to eighty-four, of which, liowever, 
in the present singularly dry season, only twelve have 
water. One of these last, cut in the solid rock,- and 
fed by a beautiful spring with a little temple over 
it, is a most picturesque and romantic spot It hai 
high rocks on three sides, crowned with temples and 
trees; on the fourth are some old buildings, also of a 
religious character, erected on the edge of the pred* 
f ice which surrounds the castle. A long flight of roek« 
hewn steps leads down to the surface of the water, and 
the whole place breathes coolness, seclusion, and 
solemnity. Below the edge of the precipice, and with 
their foliage just rising above it, grow two or three 
plantains of a very large size, which were pointed out 
to me as great curiosities. The Eamdar assured me, 
that they were 300 years old, and that they every 
year produced excellent fruit, though, as he truly 
said, t' <^re could be very little earth on the ledge where 
they were rooted. They probably derive moisture 
from the water Altering through the rampart, which 
here forms a dam to the pool. Por their great age, I 
have only his authority. 

Tlie most extraordinary buildings in Chittore are 
two minarets or tower temples, dedicatifd to Siva. 
The smaller of these, we only saw from a distance, and 
were told, it was now ruinous. The larger, whidi 
resembles it in form, is a square toWer nine stories 
, high, of white marble most elaborately carved, sur* 
mounted by a cupola, and the two highest stories pro¬ 
jecting, balcony-wise, beyond those beneath them, so 
that it stands on its smaller end. There is a steep and 
naiTow, but safe staircase of mai'ble within, conducti]^ 
to seven small and two large apartments, aU richly and 
delicately carved with mythological figureS| of whidi 
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the most conspicuous and most frequcntljr repeated are, 
Siva embracing Parvati, and Siva in his character of 
destroyer, with a monstrous cobra-di-capello in each 
hand. Our guides said, that the building was 000 
years old; but, from its beatitiful state of preservation, 
1 should not suppose it half that age. It is, so far as 
I could judge by the eye, about 110 or 120 feet high. 
The view from the top is vei'y extensive, but, at the 
present season of the year, there is so much dust and 
glare, that a distant prospect cannot be seen to advan¬ 
tage in this part of India. 

“ We did not see much of the rampart, but were 
struck with the very slight a])pearan(e of precaution 
or defence at the gates which we passed. There was 
only one dnmsy piece of cannon visible, and the num¬ 
ber of armed men did not altogether amount to sixty. 
A considerable population reside within the fort, but 
they seemed all Brahmins, weavers, and market-people. 
If well garrisoned by a British force, the place would, 
with the addition of some casemates, be very nearly 
impregnable. Its situation is such, that to batter it 
could be of little use ; and, from its great extent, shell 
would not occasion much danger to the garrison. But 
to man its, walls, even in the most imperfect manner, 
would require a moderate army.”* 

Chittore, notwithstanding its apparent strength, was 
thrice taken by the Mohammedan armies; by Allali 
ud deen in 1303 ; by Akhar in 1567, and by Azim 
Ooshaun inlG79*i* In 1730, it was taken by Madha- 
jee Sindia from Bheem Singh, a rebellious subject of 
the Oodeypoor Bajali, to whom it was restored, in 
conformity to a previous agreement. The decline of 
its importance dates from the transfer of the seat of 

# ITeber, toI. ib pp. 477-~4fl5. 

1 See pp. 307# 372> and 324 of our first voluuc, J 
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government to Oodeypoor. It stands in lat. 26® 16' 
N., long. 74 ® 30' E. Above the town, the beautiful 
stream of the Bunass, to which the valley owes its fer« 
tility and luxuriance, is crossed by the ruins of a long^ 
lofty, and handsome bridge of eight Gothic arches 
and one semi-circular one in the centre, with a ruined 
tower and gateway at each end. The ford, when the 
Bishop passed it, was even tlien deep, with a sharp 
gravelly bottom. 

Oodeypoor lay far out of the Bishop’s route, being 
situated about a degree further west, in lat 24° 36' N., 
long 73 ® 44' E., 2004 feet above the level of the sea. 
“ To the west of the city is a large lake, five miles in 
circumference enclosed on all sides, cxc^t where 
the city stands, by wild and rugged hills, between 
which and the margin of the lake, there are some vil¬ 
lages, tombs, and gardens, with narrow slips of cultiva¬ 
tion. A great bund or embankment, along which there 
are man> trees and several buildings, defends the town 
from any overflow of the lake. The appearance of Oodey¬ 
poor at a distant view, is, from its site on a small hill, on 
the* summit of which is the palace of the prince, very 
grand and imposing; hut, on nearer inspection, it 
presents a miserable prospect of ruined and deserted 
houses and temples. This town is, however, rising 

• *< Thf' palace is situated on a very large lake, called Rat Sagar, 
surrounded with a bank of stone. On the two sides are seen pago¬ 
das. In the middle of the lake there are some pretty buildings, to 
which access is obtained by means of boats. It is about two miles 
(German) in length; in breadth 2(10 paces A range of houses 
extends along each border. There is another lake, called Ode 
Sagai , three mileii to the westward; it is two miles in circumference, 
and is surrounded with an embankment. On its border there are 
some very ftne buildmgb." Bemoulh, turn, 1 . p.326. These lakes 
are apparently connected with the Bunass or Baruch river. 
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tapMly nndcf the protection of the British Oovein^ 
ment.”* 

Tieffenthaler describes Oodeypoor, in 1750, as a con- 
saderable and populous city, rcmurkable, as much 'as 
any place whatever, for its fine temples, and boasting 
of the palace of its Rana,—an edifice presenting a 
aingulem* number of towers or cupolas,*f* “ The neigh¬ 
bouring mountains arc fortified with towers and 
walls descending from the summit to the foot. On 
approaching the city from Surat, yon encounter, near 
the village of Kevera, very narrow ravines, closed 
by a wall running from one summit to another of the 
mountains which form them; so that no way to the 
city is open, but by these dedles. If there is any place 
apparently accessible, it is found guarded by n fort 
or a redoubt. In going to Jyepoor, you must pass by 
another very narrow defile, emlosed between two 
mountains, and fortified by walls and towers : it is 
called Debari.’^J; It must have been in such defiles 
as these that Aunmgzebe found himself hemmed in, 

* Malcolm’s C. I. vol. li p. 60tj. In 181S» on Its emAndpation 
firom the yoke ot the Mahrattaa, it received an Immediate accLbSion 
cf several thousand inhabitants. 

t " lie culte abominable dcs Idoles se pratique id lUns toute sa 
force* On y voit dcs temples eleves cn pieric avec unc grande 
depense, ct d'une aichitecture qui 11*1 st pis a mcprisdr, tonseens 
je ne sals k quf Is dieux* dont ils adorent ks statues inloimes, hui- 
rlbles, barbouiKces d’huile« de bcurrt* et de terre rouge.’—Der- 
nouUl, tom. L p. S20. 

t Bernoullii tom. j. p. 327. 'I ho Rana’s treasure, it. Is added, is 
preserved m the fortress CmimbalmGre (Kumulnm ’). Near 
the \ illage of Dariba. copper is obtained; and there If. also said to 
bea silver mine m the Uodey poor district. Hamilton states, that tho 
wells in the ncighbourhoiKl, although near tho burface. arc strongly 
Impregnated with mineral particles brought down with the ivatei 
from the hille- There is but one road through the hills that 
admits, of a rairiage. but there are two other passes thiough which 
p iKiEse can go* Uanultan, vol* i* p* fi5U* 
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SO as to owe liis escape to the generosity of the 
enemy,* 

The Maha-ranah of Oodeypoor has a large ex¬ 
tent of territory, and, in ordinary years,” says Bish(^ 
Hebcr, a singularly fertile one, were these people to 
cultivate it. But he was quite mined and beggared 
by Bapoo Sindia and Jumsheed IChan. Half his reve¬ 
nues at least are mortgaged to shroifs and money¬ 
lenders, and his people arc pitiably racked in order to 
pay the exorbitant iuberest of his debts. It has been 
the misfortune of his family to have been tbe oldest 
and purest in India ; to be descended in a right line 
from the Sun without any debasing mixture, having 
resisted all attempts of the Emperors of Delhi to effect 
an intermarriage of the houses, and reckoning, 1 
believe, in their pedigree, one or two avatars of the 
Deity. In consequence, they have been generally half 
mad with pride, perpetually marrying among them¬ 
selves, fond of show and magnificence beyond tbeir 
means, or the usual custom of Hindoo Sovereigns, and 
very rcmaikably deficient in knowledge and intelligence. 
The present llanah adds to all these advantages a great 
fondness for opium. In consequence, the revenue is col¬ 
lected in the most oppressive, and dissipated in the most 
absurd manner; and except in the large towns, which 
have obtained, more or less, the protection of the British 
Kesideiit, the country, Dr. Gibb said, has profited 
infinitely lee>s than either Malwah or the' rest of Mey- 
war, by the peace which it has enjoyed since the de- 
S' ruction of the Pindairees. Yet, in comparison with 
Jyepoor, the countiy is plentiful and thriving. Corn 
is cheap, and the number of beggars less than I have 
seen on this side of Delhi.'’ 

• See page 323 of our first volume. 

• PART VIII. H 
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ABOO 

About forty coss directly west from Oodeypoor, in 
a wild and thinly inhabited country, arc found the 
city and sacred mountain of Aboo, the iirst acknow¬ 
ledged seat of the Chohan sovereignty The place is 
a dependency on the £^arowy rajah, whose capital lies 
about eighteen miles to the north of it, and whose 
tribe (the Deora or Deolali Rajpoots) are a branch of 
the Chohan race, and have held tlie soveieignty of 
this remote region for about five hundred years* Of 
this remarkable place, we regret that we have no 
further description than is incidentally furnished by 
Col. Tod, in a paper already referred to. 1 had the 
pleasure,” he says, of visiting this classical spot in 
the mythology of both religions,” (the Riahmiiiical 
and the Boudhic, we presume, are alluded to,) ‘‘wheie 
Admat'h and Adiswaia, Rishabhadeva and Naiidis- 
wara, have their primitive shrines and their common 
origin in name and in symbols. TJie superior wealth 
of the ministers of the RalViara sovereigns, (in whose 
territory Abd was a tributary fief,) following the Jtun 
doctrines, has eclipsed, in the splendour of the temples 
to Rishabhadeva, the simplicity of the shrine of Father 
Adam, as Mahadeva is often teimed m these countries 
He is here also worshipped as Paialeswara^ or lord of 
the infernal regions. Theie are no temples in India 
which can for a moment compete with these, whether 
in costliness of materials or iii beauty of design , .1 

placed myself on the top of the GurU’-aikhar, or saint’s 

« Abno« according to Hamilton, is fifty-six miles W. by S from 
Oodeypoor, in lat. 24° 30^, long. 73° 25 \ Sarowy, the capital of 
the barowy district, is in lat 24° 52 ’ , long 7J° sixty-two niilea 
W. from Oodeypoor. Bishop Heber was informed, that Alioo is 
forty COSH distant, which may Intend cither sixty or eighty nUleSt 
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pinnacle, the liig^hest of all the numerous peaks of this 
curious mountain, where European foot had never 
been ; and but one gentleman besides myself had ever 
been on any part of Abii. Here I had the pleasure, 
among other discoveries, to meet with some of the 
fruits of Europe, the nectarine, peach, and citron, in¬ 
digenous upon the mountain, upon the edge of the 
Indian desert, and on the very verge of the tropical 
zone. It was a place of wondeis, independently of its 
temples; -winch, however fine and costly the fabric, 
were surpassed, in my ideas, as a lover of antiquity, 
by the gigantic temples of Giniiar, constructed from 
the lock on wlinh they stand, and supported by nu¬ 
merous columns of tbe same dusky granite and sienite. 
The height of Abil may he judged of from the varia¬ 
tion of temperature. In thiity-six hours, I passed 
from that of 108'’ in the plains of Marwar, to 60® on 
the summit of Ah»i, under a vertical sun. The baro¬ 
meter indicated a height of nearly 5000 feet above 
the sea. 

“ The Chahamam (or Chohan) possessions extended, 
at very early periods, and when Mahmood visited 
India, on both sides of that stupendous range of 
mountains, the Arabullah, dividing the rich lands of 
Central, from the more sterile of Western India, and 
serving as a great bulwark against the further drifting 
of the sands of the great desert. . . Sambhari was 
the earliest possession of the Choliaiis. Tlie town 
stands not far from the celebrated lake of tbe same 
name, which supplies a great pait of India with salt, 
and forms a considerable branch of the revenue 
accruing to the piince in whose territory it lies.* 

• Sainber is about fifty-one nnles N.N E. from Ajmeer. The 
lake 18 twenty miles long by one aud a half broad,—Hannlton, 
Yoi. 1 . p. 641, 

n 2 
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Prithwiraja is called (in the native legends), though 
enjoying the imperial sovereignty, the prince of Sam- 

bhari {Sambhari Rao) .1 discovered a rock near 

Jonagurh Girinar, another great seat of this race, 
covered with the same characters (as on the Firoz Itath 
at Delhi); likewise a triumphal pillar in a lake in 
Meywar.” • 

We now resume Bishop Heher’s route towards 
Surat. Prom Chittore to Sawa, a stage of ten miles, 
the road leads through a country almost entirely covered 
with scattered trees and bushes,*!■ with a tolerable 
turf under foot. It abounds witli deer and wild hogs, 
and there are wolves, hut lew tigers. Tlie want of 
people, in this ])art of JMcywar, is veiy striking. 
8awa is a good-sized town, walled, and containing 
two or three good houses, four handsome pagodas, and 
two very beautiful hoolees (resurvons).J Ncemhaira, 

• Tram, of n. A. Soc. vol. i. j)p. l.'iB—141. la Part I. of C.ipt. 
Grindlay’s Indian hcenery, there l&ll^k\vot “the inountiiiiis of 
AboO) with the source of the ri\er Suruswutet,"—a niounUiiii 
torrent dashing irom u consider.diU' height into a sm.iU lakQ> on 
which are situatpd a cluster of tcniplcN. 

t The most common tree, or rather bush,” m these forests, is 
the dfdki with a large, broad leal, like that of the peepul, and beiir- 
iog a beautiful pink flower. 

t These fine boolocs, Bishop Ilcbcr says, s-cem peculiar to India 
west of the Jumna. “ They are \ery deep square pits alxnit 
fifteen or twenty feet acrtiss, lined with hewn stone, and sometimes 
sixty or seventy feet deep. At the top is a pulley, ns in a coiniiiun 
well, by which water is drawn from the bottom by oxen. Un one 
side is a long and broad flight of stone steps to the water’s edge, 
and, with its approach, sometimes ornamented with inllars and a 
kind of portico. They arc generally lull of pigeons, who build 
their nests in cranmes of tlio walls As works of art, they are 
eminently beautiful; but they aio stiaiigely deficient m any me¬ 
chanical aids for raising the water. IVio means are used but the 
small bra/en bftn, wliiih every bcxly carries, or at most an earthen 
^ar or skin; the former is let down by a long string from tlic Wp 
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tlie next toiwxi^* distant six cons^ is small) but sur¬ 
rounded with a good rampart and towers: the 
district is well cultivated with wheat, barley, and 
poppies. It forms pait of the jaghcer of Ameer 
Klian,* but is rented by the British Government. 
In the town is a neat cutcherry with three or four 
small temples and a little mosque, adjoining which is 
the tomb of Jumshced Khan, the Patan chief, who 
held this jagheer till his death, and who, with Bapoo 
8india, held Oodeypoor in so complete and inhuman 
subjection. There is also a very beautiful boolec^ 
built, within a few years, from a legacy left for 
that purpose' by a lich merchant. It has a noble 
flight of steps and a verandah of rich Saracenic arches 
round the wall about half way down. Another stage, 
between seventeen and eighteen miles over a more 
ojen and lietter cultivated country, conducted the 
Bishop to the Biitish station at Neemuch. 

This pbi'^e, which has liut very recently found its 
w^ay into the Indian Gazetteer, “ differs in no con¬ 
spicuous respect from aiiy of the other large canton- 
nipnts of the Bengal army. It is a stationary camp of 
thatched bungalows and other buildings, open on all 

of one of the galleries; tlie other must he carried down to the 
water's edge, and brought up again on tlie head or back. The 
rude pulley at the top is used onl> in irrigating the Adds, and to 
firing up the large leathern bucket, which is drawn by oxen."— 
Ileber, vol. ii. pp. 4ha, Ally. 

* The distrU t of Necmbaira contains 275 t illagcs, yielding a re¬ 
venue of three laks Besides this. Ameer Khan had secured to 
him several other detarhetl portions of territory, licsidcs the prin¬ 
cipal one of'I (ink, whe^re he resided, producing altogether about 
fifteen or sixteen Inks* “ Now that he can no longer carry fire and 
sword from Uhopanl to Jomlpoor, ho is grown devout in his old 
age, dresses in saekcloth and ragged apparel, tells his lieads, and 
roads his Koran (untiiiually, and is surrounded with fakeers. He 
is c*xtrcnicly ncU, but bis army, except a few household troops, ho 
yas obliged by Lord Hastings to dismiss."—llcl>er| vol, ii. p. 473. 
bee page 3G0 of our sccoud volume. 
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sides, and surrounded with a iine plain for the per¬ 
formance of military e^roliitions. There is a fine 
house here, built py Sir David Ochterloiiy, and well 
furnished, but which he had never occupied. These 
buildings, with the surrounding slip of metdan, con¬ 
stitute the entire British territory in this neighbour¬ 
hood ; the small tmvn of Neemuch and most of the 
surrounding country lielonging to Sindia.’* The 
ground on w'hich the cantonment stands, tvas re¬ 
luctantly sold or ceded by him at the last peace 

From Neemuch, Bishop Heber proceeded to Per- 
taubgliur, a large fortified town, the cajutal of a petty 
rajah, with a battalion of ^epoys cuiitoiied in the 
neighbourhood. TJie little piincipality of winch it 
forms the capital, occupies neaily the whole of the 
small district of Kantiil, which is included in Malwah. 
The plain of Pertaubghur is one of the highest parts 
of that province, being elevated nearly 1700 feet 
above the level of the sea. The night before the 
Bishop arrived there, it had been a haid frost. Per¬ 
taubghur stands in lat. 24° 2' N., long. ^4^ 51' B. 
The town itself contains little or nothing worth see¬ 
ing &ir John Malcolm describes the surioundiug 
country as very ingged and much covered with jungle. 
In the immediate neighbourhood, however. Bishop 
Heber found it undulating and feitile, with extensive 
fields of poppies and wheat, and a good many scattered 
peepul-trees. The groves of fi nit-trees had been all 
ruined by the Pindarnes. The Pertauhghur lajah is 
descended from a junior branch of the (lodeypoor 
family. His ancestors were uffirers oi the Delhi 
emperors; and one of them obtained from Mahomed 
Shah, permission to com money in his own name. 
This privilege he retained as the tributary of Ilolkar; 
and it has not hitherto been thought proper to deprive 
of it, since he has become a feudatory of the 
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British rrovernment, notwithstanding that he has 
repeatedly abused it by fraudulently altering the 
standard.* The rajali usuRlly resides at Deooleear 
(or Dewla), a fort eight miles to the westward. 

The next day, the Bishop went about seventeen 
miles, through a country prettily varied with wood 
and arable land, to a very small and poor village 
named Chompna. The hills arc low, but very rocky ; 
the valleys and level ground aio of a ricli and deep, 
though light, black loam, which, under a good govern¬ 
ment, would soon be a garden. The villages, however, 
in this part, are among the poorest that he had seen, 
and the inhabitants looked squalid and miserable. 
The trees are either peepul or tlie dhak^ with a few 
mangoes near the villagi^s. On the road were met a 
coiisideruble number of bullocks laden with mhowah^ 
an intoxicating drug obtained from the fermented 
juice of the blossom of a large tree-i- They were car- 

* Hebrr, \ol. ii p. 504. Malcolm's C. I., vol ii. p 510; vol. I» 
p. 5%, The revenue ot the countrii-ti west of the Chumbul, L paid 
in rupees of this currenev* called zahm-iht/ti 
t The niowaht (mahwah, or mawee, in Sanscrit, madtitica oX 
nmdhitdruma , bnma ktUfohut Roxburgh, battMa butt/j-aicfit Forbes,) 
in its size, the form of its brani his, and the colour of its large and 
bhining leaves, closely rcserablcb the oak. Its timber is valuable as 
being )iroof again*it the termites. ** The flowers, winch grow in 
lull bumhes, arc of so ruh a nature, that, when gathered and 
dried in the Nun, they resemble Malaga laisins in flavour and ap¬ 
pearance These blossoms are eaten in various ways, either as a 
preserved fruit, or to give an aridity to curries and other savoury 
dishes, but its greatest consumption is in the distillery of an 
arrack so strong and iheap, that the lower class of natives 
dunk it to great excess. In a plentiful season, a good tree pro¬ 
duces from JiMi to 500 lbs. of flowers. 'J'lie flowers are never en¬ 
tirely gathered ; those tliai remain on the tree, arc succeeded by a 
fruit or shell, containing a pulp of delicate whiteness, from which 
IS extra<lcd an oily sulmlamo like butter or trW, which kee])s a 
long time The kernel or seed of tlie fruit contains an oil of in- 
fprior quality and a more ranad davoiir; it does not congeal, and 
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rying their loads from Doongurpoor to Pertaubgliur, 
against the great festival of the Hoolee, when all sorts 
of excitation are in demand. The country becomes 
more nigged and woody in the next stage, but is still 
tolerably well cultivated. At the end of seven cons 
(about sixteen miles), is Ambcra (Amba Ramba), a 
large village on a declivity, with a nullah at its 
foot. Two miles beyond this place, the road descends 
a steep pass, overhung with trees, into an extensive 
forest, which it traverses for fifteen miles to Chotee 
Sir^aii, a small station of police sepoys. 

The Bishop had now entei'ed the Bhcel country ; 
and in this day's route, two or three little hamlets of 
this nation were passed, consisting of thatched liuts of 
the rudest description, surrounded with small patches 
of cultivation. The soil is poor and stony, and there 
are few large trees; but it is tolerably well watered, 
none of the nullahs being, even at that thirsty season, 
perfectly dry, hut standing in pools. The whole country, 
as well as what he saw of the natives, brought to mind 
Bruce's account of the Shangalla country. The Bheels 
who were met with, are described as small, slender 
men, with faces less Celtic than the Piiharrees of 
Rajmahal,** and of complexions less dark; theii beards 
and hair not woolly, but thick and dishevelled ; their 
only dress, a coarse dirty cotton cloth wi apped round 

is used rhiedy the poor.”—Forbes, vol. li. pp. 4 #1, 2. Sir John 
Malcolm says, that the flow'ers resemble berries, and that they fall 
spontaneously as tlicy ripen. Latcn raw or dressed, they alTord 
a wholesome, strcngtlieninf* food.” The oil is also used externally 
as a remedy for wounds and all cutaneous eruptions, aa well 
as, mixed with ghee, for tuhnary puriioscs—Malcolm, C. I., 
vol. ii. p. 47* This fruit and the small pistachio-nut, which grows 
wild in great abundance, but requires to be roasted, are the prin- 
ciLial f(Hxl of the wilder trilies of Bheels.—11cber, vol. ii. p. 52(i. bee, 
for a botanical description ol this invaluable tree. As. Acs. voL i. 
art. 14* ltisofiheclassi)o/yandmm(»iog 2 mta. 
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the head and shoulders, and a sort of plaited petticoat 
of the same inatenal!!i; and their whole appearance 
very dirty and ill fed. Thi*y spoke cheerfully, how¬ 
ever; their countenances wore open, and the ex- 
pressifni of their eyes and hps was good-tempered. 
Two of them had iiide swords and shields: the re¬ 
mainder had all bows and arrows. The police thaima 
consi'its of tliiee oi four lints, with a small stage ele¬ 
vated on four ]K)les for a sentry to stand on ; so like 
those used by the Cossacks on the Ciicassian frontier, 
as to strengthen greatly the rosemhlance which the 
liishoji's eye discoincd in the geneial appearance of 
tlic country and people, the very huts, and the form 
of the hills, to those on the bordei s of Cii cassia and 
Georgia. This season (Inarch) was an advantageous 
one for passing the jungle. The long grass was now 
bullied, the marshes nearly dry, and those prevailing 
causes of disease removed, which, at other times of the 
year, render this tract not less pestilential than the 
Terriana. Even the tigers are less formidable, now 
that their covert is so much diminished. The pro¬ 
spect, nevertheless,” remarks the Bishop, is dismal. 
Nobody can say, 

* Merry it is in the good green wood! 

The rocks seem half calcined; the ground is entirely 
bare and black, or covered with a withered, rustling 
grass; the leaves which remain on the trees, are dry 
and sapless, crackling in the hand like parchment, 
and the bare, scorched boughs of by far the greater 
number give a wintry appearance to the prospect, 
which is strangely contrasted with the fierce glow of 
the atmosphere, and a sun which makes the blood boil 
and the temples throb. A great proportion of the trees 

are teak, but all of small size. There are some fine 
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peepuld which retain their leaves in the moist dingles 
by the river side; and the pink blossom of the dhak^ 
and a few scattered acacias, the verdure of which 
braves even the blast of an Arabian desert, redeem 
the prospect from the character of unmingled barren¬ 
ness. Still, it is sudiciently wild and dreary . Five 
ye^s ago, one of the suwarrs said, a thousand men 
could haidly have forced their way through these 
jungles and their inhabitants. Now, I was safe with 
sixty.** * 

From Chotee Sirwan, the Bishop proceeded about 
seven miles, through a veiy wild forest of rock, wood, 
dingles, and dry ravines, to Panchelwas, a small vil¬ 
lage inhabited by a mixed population of Blieels and 
Rajpoots, under the government of the Ranah of 
Banswarra. One or two shops here, and the work- 
yard of a wainwnght, indicated a letuni to something 
like civilization. From this place, there is a diiect 
road over the hills to Neemuch, which is shorter, by at 
least eight miles, than that whiih the Bishop had fol¬ 
lowed ; but It is so rugged, and so much infested by 
the unsubdued tribes of Blieels, that few travellei’s 
frequent it, except beggars and pilgrims. The country 
now improves, and, on the other side of Panclielwas, 
becomes extremely pretty. The Bishop had heie 
reached the banks of the Mhye, wdiich, uotwithstand- 

• Heber, vol. ii. jp. r»12—514. The Ehccls, the Bishop was tokl, 
are deemed as great robbers and murderers as ever; but they are 
very much afraid of the coats On his first approaching the 
Bheel villages, a man ran from the nearest hut to the top of a hill, 
and gave a shrill scream, which was heard repeated from the 
furthest hamlet in sight, and again ftom two others out of sight. 
These were signals to give notice of the strength of the party, by 
which means they could know whether It was adviscable to attack, 
to flee, or to remain quiet. ** This sounds like a description of 
Rob Hoy's country; but these poor Bheels are far less formidable 
foemies than the old M'Gregois.’* 
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ing iti distance from the sea, is here a fine broad 
stream, thoup^h shallow, flowing between rocky banks, 
crowned with wood and some mined temples. This 
river has its rise in a small plain five miles W. of 
Amjherrah, in JMalwah (lat. 22° ,33', long. 76° 13', 
1890 feet above the sea). Shortly after passing 
Bhopawiir, it pursues a northerly course till it reaches 
the up])er confines of the B&gur district, where the 
boundary bills give it a sudden turn westward past 
Alongaiia. It is, liowever, soon diverted from this 
direction, by the high primary mountains of Meywar, 
which bend it southward; and this course it pursues 
with little deviation, till it falls into the sea in the 
Gulf of Cambay, near the town of that name * 

'Phe route pursued by the Bishop, after crossing the 
Mliye, wound througli a foiest of tall, wide-spreading 
trees, till at length he came to a beautiful pool, with 
some ruined temples and a stately flight of steps lead¬ 
ing down to it, overhung with palms, peepuls, and 
tamarinds. Beyond it, on the crown of a wooded hiU, 
were seen the towers of a large castle. This was the 
palace of Bansivarra; and on advancing a little fur¬ 
ther, the town at its foot came in sight, with its pago¬ 
das, ramparts, and orchards. The walls of this town 
include a laige circuit, (as largo, the Bishop thought, 
as those of Chester,) hut a good deal of space is taken 
up With gardens. There are some handsome temples 
and an extensive bazar, m which wc/e seen a con¬ 
siderable number of l^Iussulmans. The trees are finer 
here, and the view more luxuriant, than any thing, 

“ Gungrowr always excepted,” which had been seen 
since leaving Bhurtpoor. 

Baiisivarra is the capitEil of a small principality in 


* Malcolnij C, 1. vol. i. p. 3a note. 
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the Bilgur district, a hilly tract of country separating 
Meywar from Gujerat. It stands in latitude 23° 31'; 
longitude 74° 32' £. The only other places of any 
consequence in the district, are Doongurpoor and 
Saugwarra; but there are scattered traces of a far 
more numerous and ilourishing population. The 
Rajpoot prince of Doongurpoor claims to he a senior 
branch of the reigning family of Oodeypoor ; and 

this right,” Sir John Malcolm says, “ is tacitly ad¬ 
mitted by the highest seat being always left vacant, 
when the prince of the latter country dines.” The 
Rawuls of Banswarra are descended from a younger 
brother of the same family. Both territories have 
been rescued from a condition of extreme misery and 
desolation, to which they had been reduced by the 
Mahrattas, Pindarrics, and Arahs^, and are now fast 
recovering under the protection of the British Govern¬ 
ment, to which they pay a small tribute. The ma¬ 
jority of their subjects are Bheels; and there can 
be no doubt, in Sir John Malcolm’s opinion, that 
these Kajpoots conquered the greater portion of their 
principality from tliat race.* 

The next stage was about twelve miles through a 
wild but pretty country, to a small village called 
Burodeea, surrounded with patclies of cultivation 
amid the jungle, and a great many viihowah trees. A 
romantic road through the forest, led, at the end of 
seven miles further, to a well-built village named 
Kalinjera, the domain of an hereditary thakoor, who 
resides here in “ a sort of manor-house, not unlike 
some of the dismal zemindaree-houses near Barrack* 
poor.” A majority of the llajpoot houses in tlie 

Banswarra territory, are extremely respectable, well- 

* 

* Malcolm, C. I. vol. i. pp, m^, voL ii. pp. 480-490. 
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built, of largo bricks, frequently two stories high, 
and, ill theii* general style, with their out-buildings, 
presenting much of the exterior appearance of an 
Enghsh farm. The most remarkable building at this 
place, is a Jain temple, the largest and handsomest 
the Bishop had yet seen ; but it was completely 
deserted, which gave him an opportunity to explore it 
throughout. 

“ The entrance is under a sort of projecting porch, 
by a flight of steps conducting to an open vestibule, 
supported by pillars, and covered by a dome. On each 
side of the entrance are some more steps, leading to 
an open verandah over the porch. To the right of 
the vestibule just mentioned is a small court; to its 
left, a square hall, supported by pillars internally, and 
roofed with flat slabs of stone, laid across stone beams 
of unusual length, being twelve feet from pillar to 
pillar. Beyond the vestibule, and facing the entrance, 
1 passed by an ascent of three steps into another 
square hall, also with a flat roof, but diflfcring from 
the last as being open on the sides, and having' a 
square platform, I apprehend intended for an altar, 
ill the midst. To the right and left of this hall were 
others of the same size, but covered with domes ; 
and beyond these, to the extreme right and left, 
were sanctuaries of about twelve feet square, sur¬ 
mounted by high ornamented pyramids, with their 
door-places richly carved, and having within, small 
altars like those in Roman Catholic churches, widi 
vestiges of painting above them. 

In the centre, and immediately opposite to the en« 
trance, a dark vestibule led into .a large square room, 
also covered externally with a pyramid, and having 
within, ill the middle, a sort of altar or throne of 

marble, on which were placed four idols in a sitting 
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postnre, also of marble, and not ill earned. On either 
aide of this apartment was a richly carved niche, or 
small alcove; and beyond it, and still opposite to the 
entrance, another small vestibule led to an inner 
shrine about twelve feet square, also covered with a 
pyramid, havinjr an altar at its furthest end, and a 
bas-relief of Parisnith, surrounded by several smaller 
sitting figures, over it. The details of this room, 
however, I only saw imperfectly. It had no light hut 
what edme through its door after traversing all the 
preceding apartments. It was very close and noisome, 
being full of bats, which kept flapping against my 
face, and whose dung covered the floor of both rooms. 
Though the Thannadar of the village very ri\illy 
brought me pa])cr, pen, and ink, be had no torches ; 
and' without them, it was neither pleasant nor pro¬ 
fitable to remain long in such a place, in a couiiti’y 
where it was sure to be a harbour for all unclean and 
noxious animals. I could, however, by the light* 
which I had, see enough to satisfy mo that the ar¬ 
rangement of the figures was pretty similar to that 
which 1 had seen in the Jam temple at Benares. 

“ From the dome-roofed apartments to the right 
and left of the hall which has the altar in it, a double 
verandah extends, surrounding a court in whicli the 
two sanctuaries which 1 have just described arc en« 
closed; the verandah to the court being open and 
supported by pillars. The exterior one has no open¬ 
ing to the country, but internally has a number 
of narrow doois corresponding to the intercoliimni. 
ations of the other. It is also surmounted externally 
by a succession of small pyramids. On its western 
side, and iihmediately behind the central sanctuary, is 
another chapel of the same kind with this last, covered 

Irtth a similar pyramid, and approached by a very 
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elephant portico or vestibule of a square forni) sup* 
ported by six pillars and as many pilasters. 

‘‘ In the further shrine is an altar, with a large 
painting over it, much defaced, of a colossal head with 
a beard and flowing locks, and, so far as can be judged, 
a very venerable expression of countenance. This, as 
well as 1 can recollect, is different from any thing 
which I saw at Benares, and may, perhaps, belong to 
some mystery which they did not think fit to disclose 
to persons of a different religion. The interior of the 
apartments had hut little oi-nament except the images 
and bas-reliefs which I have mentioned ; the exterior 
is richly carved, and the pyramids, more particularly, 
were formed in clusters of little canopies, as usual in 
the Hindoo buildings of these provinces, but more ela¬ 
borately wrought than is often seen. On each side 
the doors of the different small sanctuaries are figures 
of men with large staves in their liands, naked except 
a cloth i ound the waist, with very bushy hair, and a 
high rylindrieal cap, such as is not now worn in 
India, but which exactly resembles that seen on the 
ancient figures at Persepolis and elsewhere in Persia. 
The similarity was so striking, that Abdullah, of his 
own airord, pointed out one of these head-dresses as 
like that on the monument of Jumsheed Jum; and 
the prints which I have seen, prove his recollection to 
he accurate The domes are admirably constructed, and 
the execution of the whole building is' greatly supe¬ 
rior to what I should have expected to find in such a 
situation. Its sjilendour of architecture, and its pre¬ 
sent deserted condition, were accounted for by the 
Thannadar from the fact, that Kalinjera had been a 
place of much traffic, and the residence of many rich 
traders of the J.un sect, whoweie all ruined or driven 
away by the Mahrattas, at whose door, indeed, all 
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tlie misfortunes of this country ai'O, with apparent 
reason, laid. 

The antiquity of the buildinp' I had no means of 
ascertaining. It is in too good repair for me to think 
it very old, and there are no inscriptions on its con¬ 
spicuous parts. A Nagree date (1103) is visible on one 
of the stones in the pavement of the interior ve¬ 
randah, near the south-west comer; but I know not 
from what era this is reckoned, and the stone, from 
its situation, is not likely to have been selected to re> 
crive the date of the building. It may have been 
removed from some other edilice ” * 

From Kalinjera, the Bishop proceeded seven miles 
through the jungle, to Tiunbresra, a village of Raj¬ 
poots and Bheels, belonging to the district of Kishul- 
giir, the ihakoor of which assumes the title of Raja. 
The little town of that name is about three dis¬ 
tant, and his territory may comprise fourteen or 
fifteen villages. Tliis place is described as beautifully 
situated under a hill crowned with some noYAemJwweJh 
trees. The Bheel huts here were veiy neat, con¬ 
structed of bamboos wattled like basket-work, the 
roofs thatched with grass, and lined with teak leaves, 
with very projecting eaves, and the upper part of each 
gable end is left open for the smoke to escape. The 
whole is enclosed with a fencing of tall bamboo poles, 
with several plants of the everlasting pea trailed over 
it. W^ithin this fence is a small stage, elevated on 
four poles, about seven feet from the ground, and 
covered with a thatched roof, which the Bishop sup¬ 
posed to be intended as a post to watch from, as each 
of these houses stands in the centre of its own little 
patch of Indian corn. 


* lleber, vol. U. pp. 526—530. 
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A marcli of fourteen miles through a thick forest, 
internipted only (about half way) by a few patches of 
corn round a Bheel hamlet and thanna called Doonga, 
brought the Bishop to the rocky and beautiful banks 
of the Anass. “ Here,” he says, “we left Malwah, 
and entered Gnzerat.” The river, the bed of whidi 
is “ as broad as the Dee at Bangor,” was standing in 
pools, with every appearance of being quite dry before 
the heats were over; and indeed, six or seven days 
later, his Lordship was informed, such a caravan as 
his would have been reduced to great distress from 
want of water. On the Gujerat side is a police tltarma^ 
consisting of two thatched huts with an elevated stage 
for a sentry. The place is called Cheeta-talao (leopard’s 
rock) ; but no ferocious animal of any description was 
either seen or heard, and animals of all kinds seemed 
scarce in the woods, owing, probably, to the scarcity 
of forage.* The Bishop’s tents were pitched near 
the confluence of the Anass with a considerable torrent 
called the Mhysree; “ a situation which wanted only 
more water to make it the loveliest, as it was the 
wildest and most romantic ” he had seen since leaving 
Kumaoon. The spot was considerably elevated, and 
presented a small, irregular lawn, dotted with noble 
peepul, mhowah^ and toon trees, and bounded, on two 
sides, by a rocky bank with brushwood, overhanging 
the uneven and broken channels of the two rivers. 
Beyond them, rose hills rocky and covered with wood, 
ail apparently trackless and boundless wilderness as far 
as the eye could follow; the only signs of human 
habitation being a few Bheel huts scattered over the 
surrounding heights. 

The route oi next day led through a deep and close 
• The baboon ia an mliabitant of these forests. 
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forest, in the lower parts of which) even at that season, 
the same thick, milky vapour was seen hovering, 
which, in the Terriana, is called “essence of owl'’* 
“ We passed one or two places,** says the Bishop, 
than which no fitter spots could he conceived, at a 
proper time of year, to shelter a tiger or commu¬ 
nicate a jungle fever. Even now, they were chilling 
cold, and the gloom and closeness of the ravines, seen 
in the moonlight, made them dismally wild and 
awful.** Yet this is the high road from Baroda to 
Malwah and the northern provinces; and eaiavuns of 
waggons wci*e met, loaded with coco-nuts, which were 
to bring back mhowah and corn. At the end of nine 
miles, the road crosses the bed of the Mh\s>ree, and 
leads, in another mile, to Jhalloda 

This place had* been describeil to the Bishop as a 
city. Its pretensions to that rank consist of a bazar, 
a mosque, a small pagoda, and some good, solidly built 
brick bouses, two stoiies high, with sloping tiled roofs 
and very projecting eaves. There is a largo and 
handsome tank, covered with multitudes of teal,** 
and shaded by some hue mango and m&a-tiees, which 
were full of monkeys of the Inngoor species. Tlie 
Bishop WHS surprised to see the Mahara)a’s (feiindia) 
flag, striped red and w'hite, hoisted in the maiket-place; 
but learned that Jhalloda, (iodra, and three other 
small towns, with their dependent hamlets and dis¬ 
tricts, foim a* jagheer belonging to Sindia, called the 
Punjmahal (five districts). The ra]ah of liUiiawarra 
also acknowledges him as his feudal superior. At 
the end of six miles further, the winding AJhysree is 
crossed again at a good-sized village called Leemiee, 
or Ntemree, which has a small ruined buck fort and 
a little bazar. The next day, the route led through a 
phmi or pass, called the pass of Poudeah; a long, 
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steep, and rupfged descent carried along the projecting 
ridge of a hill with glens on each side. From the 
summit is seen a fine extent of wooded hill and valley, 
but witli no trace of human habitation. Doodeah is a 
small village, chiefly of Bheels. The day’s stage was 
between sixteen and seventeen miles. The next day, 
the Bishop reached Barreah, the capital of a small in«> 
dependent principality. Early in the morning, ha 
was met by two suwarrs in the rajah’s service, who 
were sent to act as guides through the jungle and 
woody hills; and, further on, by an escort headed by 
Capt. Macdonald’s moonshec and the rajah’s ka/mdar, 
Tlie moonshre, a native of Allaliabad, was well mounted 
and gayly dressed, with sword, dagger, shawls, inlaid 
trappings, and all the usual insignia of a Mohammedan 
gentleman. All the rest, the kamdar included, were 
wrappi'd up in coarse cotton cloth, and mounted on 
sorry horses. With their long spears, bufialo-hide 
shielda, ..nd bare legs and heels, they had pretty ex» 
actly the appearance of the Abyssinian troops de¬ 
scribed by Bruce. iSeveial men, naked all but the 
waistcloth, followed with matchlocks on their shoulders; 
and the procession was closed by a number of Bhed 
archers. The only mark of state and this is Abys¬ 
sinian aUo ”) was, that the nagarx or great kettle-drum 
was earned at tlieir head, and beat from time to time 
with single <lubs The horsemen were, apparently, 
]\lahrattas, who generally affect a soldieily plainness, 
and despise all show and parade; and the reigning 
family being Mahratta, the Bajpoot red turban here 
loses its consequence. 

Barieah stands very prettily in the midst of wooded 
lulls. It is ill lat. 22° 44', long 74^? and is eighty 
miles E.N.E. from Cambay. The town has been neat 
and substantially built, but is now falliug to decay, 
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great many houses being uninhabited. Throughout 
the small and barren ten‘itory of its rajah, containing 
about 270 villages, a frightful degree of depopulation 
had been occasioned by the troubles and the recent 
drought. In walking through the town, the Bishop 
witnessed, for the first time,^ some of the horrors of 
an Indian famine. “ The cattle which they were 
driving in from the jungle for the night, were mere 
Skeletons, and so weak that they could hardly get out 
of the path. There were few beggars, for it seemed as 
if they had either died off or gone to some other land ; 
but all the people, even the banyans, wlio generally 
look well fed, were pictures of squalid hunger and 
wretchedness ,* and the beggars wlio happened to fall 
in my way,'* adds his Lordship, alas ! 1 shall 
never forget them; I never helore could have con¬ 
ceived life to linger in such skeletons . .Tlie misery 
of this immediate neighbourhood lias been materially 
augmented by superstition. The calamity is want of 
water; yet, there is a fine hoolee close to the city, 
which even now is nearly full, but of wliich no use is 
made. A man fell into it and was drowned two years 
ago, and the people not only desisted from drinking 
the water themselves, but from giving it to their 
cattle or irrigating their ground from it; and from 
want of being stirred, it was now putrid and offensive. 
They would starve, and, in fact, were staiviiig, rather 
than incur this fancied pollution.'' 

From Barreali, the Bishop proceeded to Dumma-ka- 
Boolee, a cistern in tlic jungles, constructed by l)am- 
ma-jee,* by which is a small police thanna. About 

* The Rishop says, ** a person named Damma Jee." Damajee 
Ci uikwar 1^ probably rcfcrKvl to, the scrond prince of that dy¬ 
nasty, and father of Futteh bin^h and Go\ ind R-OW. ijee page 11$ 
c€ oui second volume. 
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five miles further, he crossed the dry and rocky bed of 
another stream called the Mhysree, and encamped On 
its bank near a scattered village of Bheels, the head* 
man of wlilch, however, said, that he was a Khoiee 
(or Coolie) Water was here easily obtained by 
digging a few feet in the sandy bed of the river, when 
it soon rose to the surface. The banks arc steep and 
rockv, and the granite is seen throughout this part of 
the country, peeping out, or rising in large insulated 
masses, above the scanty soil. Near the village, is the 
finest banyan which tlie Author had ever seen,— 
literally a grove rising fiom a single primary stem, 
whose massive secondary trunks, from their straight¬ 
ness, orderly ari angemeiit, and evident connexion 
with the parent stock, gave the general effect of a vast 
vegetable organ The first impression on coming 
under its shade, was, what a noble place of worship 2 ” 
The route now again entered upon Sindia’s terri¬ 
tory. Another march of eight miles through jungle 
brought the party to Aradiah, a poor, deserted village; 
and tour miles and a hall more, through a more open 
iwuntry, to Mullaow, a large village almost unpeopled 
alsf> by the tyranny of Siiidia's governor and the 
year of famine. The counti*y is here adapted for rice 
cultivation; but the tank which supplied the means 
of irrigation, was almost diy, and the fields were 
^,''astc and hai*e, like a sandy turnpike road. To the 
left was seen a fine insulated mass of rock, crowned 
with the fortress of Powanghur, and overlooking the 
city of (Jhampaiieer. Both now belong to Sindia, or, 
as he is here called, Ali^Jah ; an Arabic and Mussul¬ 
man appellative, which it is singular enough that a 
Hindoo should assume. From Mullaow, a stage of 
twelve miles, chielly tlirough jungle, led to Kunjarree; 
another stage of twelve miles, through an open country 
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with sigfns of cultivation, to Jerrdda; and thirteen miles 
more, over a bare and open country, to 


BARODA. 

Expecting to meet great men," tlie Lord Bishop 
Sahib's cavalcade hud been, this day, arranged In 
marching order, the nagari beating, and tlie Aluhratta 
standard dying before; and tlie Kesident's choMar 
gave the word for marching in a shiill cry, Chuld 
Mahratta! Eorward, Muhrattas ! Within about five 
miles of Baroda, they were met by a body of horse in 
Persian diesses, under a young oihccr splendidly 
mounted on a dapple-grey Arab, with a bhield of 
rhinoceros hide as transparent as liorn, and ornamented 
with four silver bosses. Further on, the Resident 
with several other gentlemen were met, attended by 
an escort of regular troopers. Without the gates, hib 
Highness himself awaited the distinguished visiter, 
with a numerous body ot cavalry, rocket-camels, and 
infantry, cliiefly Arabs, aimed w'ith matchlocks and 
swords. These troops made a long lane, at the end of 
which were seen several elephants: on one of these, 
equipped with more than usual spleudour, was the 
Guikwar. The whole show surpassed any thing the 
Bishop had yet seen, particuJarh as being entirely 
Asiatic. His Loidship, having dismounted, advanced 
up this line of troops; upon which successive parties 
of the principal persons of the city advanced to meet 
him, rising through the gradations of bankers and 
financial men, military officers, (many of them Patans,) 
vakeels of foreign states, ministers, and the prime 
minister, to the Bajah's family; and at length, he was 
introduced to the Guikwar himself. After the usual 
lonas of introduction and mutual inquiry had been gone 
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tnrougli, and a day had been fixed for the Bishop’s 
visiting him, his Highness remounted his elephant, 
and the two cavalcades proceeded severally different 
ways into the city. The Bishop only passed through 
it. He dCiScribup it as large and populous, with 
tolerably wide streets and very high houses, at least 
for India, chiefly built of wood, with tiled sloping 
roof, and rows along the streets, something like those 
of Chester. The palace is a large, shabby building, 
close to the street, four stories high, with wooden gal* 
lenes projecting over each other. There are some 
tolerable pagodas, but no other building which can he 
admired. The streets are dirty, with many swine 
running up and down, and no signs of -wealth, though 
there is a good deal of its reality among the bankers 
and pniK'ipal tradesmen. The BesideniT- is a large, 
ugly house, without vei iindahs, and painted blue. It 
was at this time under repair; and Air.Williams, with 
his sistei, was encamped in a grove of mangoes about 
a mile from the city” The Bishop’s tents were 
pitched near his. In the evening, he drove out with 
tha.Besident to see the cantonment, which reminded 
him of one of the villages near London, having a 
number of small brick houses, with trellis, wooden 
verandahs, sloping tiled roofs, and upper stories, each 
surrounded with its garden, with a high, g^een hedge 
of the rnilk-bush.” Tlie effect is gay and pretty; but 
a doubt is expiessed, ivhethcr the style of architecture 
is so -well suited to the climate as the common “ up- 
country” bungalow, with a thatched roof and a deep 
verandah all ovei. The church is a small but con« 
venieiil and elegant Gothic building, accommodating 
about 400 persons, which had been raised at an expense 
of not more tliau 10,000 s. rupees House-rent and 
building are cheap on this side of India, but every 
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thinpf else is excess!vdy dear. Provisions are twice, 
and wages almost three times the rate usual in the 
upper provinces;* and though fewer servants m 
kept, the diminution is not enough to make up the 
difference. Most of the household servants are Far- 
sees, the greater pai't of whom speak English. In 
dress, features, and countenance, they nearly resemble 
the Armenians.” 

Baroda (Broderah, Brodrah, Behrodeh), the capital 
of the Guikwar dominions, is situated in hit 22^ 15' 
30" N., long. 73“ 11' E., forty miles N.N.W. from 
Baroach. In Aurungzebe's reign, it %vas a large and 
wealthy town, and it still retains a considerable trade. 
Tieffenthaler describes it as surrounded with a double 
wall, the interior having existed under the Mogul 
government, and the outer one having been con< 
structed by the Mahrattas when they took tliis city 
in 1725 . The walls are low, with round towers at 
intervals of thirty paces. There is no ditch: the lakes 
and marshes which suiround the city, he says, sorv'o 
instead. Without the walls, especially towards the 
west, ai’e gardens and v ells. The watci obtained 
within the city is not drinkable.-|- “ The town is 
intersected by two spacious streets, dividing it ii)to 
four equal parts, which meet in the centre at a market¬ 
place containing a square pavihon, with tliree bold 

* Forbes says: ''Brodcra is abundantly and cheaply supplied 
with provisions. Deer, hares, partridges, quails, and water-fowl 
are extremely cheap and plentiful.” Compared with Bombay, the 
prices are very low; and yet, tliey are evtravagant in rom)ianson 
with the cost of provisions in the northern ])rovinccs«—l<orbcs, 
vol. 111. p. 273. 

t Bernoulli, tom, i. p. 393. In the western part of the town, 
Tleflenthaler says, are seen the rums of the autieut Urodara. 

dire la he adds, •* ott ne thenhamt pas dans tcs 

iMiSr unepareiUe et si l/die vtUff” 
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arches on each side, and a flat roof, adorned with seats 
and iountaiiis. This is a AIop^ul building, as is every 
thing else,” says Mr, Forbes, “ that has the smallest 
claim to grandeur or elegance. The Mahratta struc¬ 
tures arc mean and shabby, none more so than the 
durhar erected by Futteh Singh. The remains of 
Mohammedan mosques and splendid tombs embosomed 
in the Brodera groves, add a sombre beauty to the 
scenery near the capital. In the environs are some 
sery expensive lowrees {J/oolecs) or wells, with grand 
flights of steps descending to the water through rows 
oi stone pillars and pilasters The largest of these 
(Soliman's well), is a magnificent work. The water 
is reckoned extremely pure, and is much sought 
after.”# It was constnictcd by Soliman, a governor* 
of Brodera under the Mogul viceroy, A H. 807. Near 
the town is a stone bridge over the Biswamintree, 
which is remarkable only as such edifices are rarities 
in India. 

The M'’riter last-died is lavish in his praises upon 
this part of the country. ‘‘ If I were to point out 
the most beautiful part of India I ever saw,** he says, 
“ I should fix upon the province of Guzerat If I 
were to decide upon the most delightful part of that 
province, I should without hesitation prefer the 
purgunnas of Brodera and Neriad. The crops in the 
other districts may he equal iiivaiiety and abundance 

• Forbes, vol. ill pp, 268, 272. 

I The su{;ar-cane, tobarco, and Indigo, com, oil, and pulse, 
opium, hemp, fla\, and cotton, are enumerated among the pro¬ 
ductions of tbih province. Cotton is the staple commodity. Mul¬ 
berries of three sorts ilourislun the gardens, and silk might be pro- 
dared in various pergunnas. Bishop Heber sa\s. ** The fertility 
of GuzerAt, in faA ourahie vean, is great, particularly in sugar and 
tobaccobut " the strangely frequent droughts to which this part 
of India is liable” term a serious drawback upon its productlve<» 
ness. It is also exposed to the visitations of locusts, 

TAUT Vlll. I 
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Init tlie number of trees wbidi adom the roads, the 
lichnebs of the maugo-topes round the villages, the 
size and verdure of the tamarind-trees, clothe the 

country with uncommon beauty.1 am almost 

tempted to say, that the lotos-covered lakes and their 
overshadowing banian-trees have a more cheerful and 
brilliant appearance than in the surrounding districts. 
The sweet variety of the red, white, and blue lotos, 
gently agitated by the breeze, or moved by the spotted 
halcyon alighting on the stalks, with the rails and 
water-hens lightly running over the foliage, are 
altogether lovely.”. Here, the lakes have the 
addition of that lovely species of tlie mcmanlhcs some¬ 
times seen oil the margins of the lakes on Salsctte : it 
is one of the most elegant aquatic plants in Hiiidostan, 
smaller than the lotos, with beautiful fiinged petals 
of the purest white, surrounded with a dai'k iullage. 
When not too cold to sit under mmmeanas without 
our tents, the moonlight evenings afforded a tranquil 
pleasure more easily conceived than described. The 
air was perfumed fiom tlie mof/rccs and champac/is 
{micheha cliampaca) iiear the Mohammedan mauso¬ 
leums, whose white domes gave a melancholy interest 
to the surrounding groves; which, after the monkeys, 
peacocks, and squirrels had retired to rest, were still 
enlivened by the prolonged notes of the hulhil^ conti¬ 
nued sometimes an hour after sunset. This favourite 
songster wtls succeeded by the pcpceJieh, which fre¬ 
quently serenaded the midnight hour.”* 

This romantic description apphes to Gujerat in tlie 

• Forbes, ▼ol. iii. pp. 5^A, 314. The pepeehoh in 6aul by Alml- 
fazel to sing most enchantiiigly during the night, at tlit LOinnience- 
ment of the rams. “ when Its lays cause the old wounds of liners 
to bleed afresh.” li Is also called ttf'f'jfoo (beloved). The siiecics i** 
not mentioned ; it is probably a thrush. 
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cold season. «During December, January, and Fe« 
bruar}^ the mornings and evenings are cold, and 
the whole day temperate and pleasant. The ther¬ 
mometer at sun>riso is frequently under 60‘*; some¬ 
times considerably lower; and at noon, seldom exceeds 
70 °.” The cold in Jaimaiy, before sun-rise, seemed 
to the Author certainly more sharp and penetrating 
than the autumnal frosts in England.’* During the 
hot winds in the ensuing months, the thermometer 
gradually rises from 70® to 100°; and on the plains 
of Cambay, he had seen it at] 110° in the soldier’s 
tents.* Towards the end of March, the season at 
which Bishop Hebcr travelled, the hot winds set in 
very decidedly. “ I had certainly no conception,” 
says his liordship, that any where in India the 
month of March could offer such a fiimace-like di- 
mate. Tlie servants all complained of it, and hoped 
that 1 should not stay long in this province : i£ 1 did, 
they wei'O sure that we should all die; and in truth, 
their a]>prehcnsions seemed not altogether unreason¬ 
able. Tlie hot wind blew fiercely all the day; and, 
though it ceased at night, was followed by a calm 
more close and oppressive still....Gujerat is reckoned 
one of the worst climates in India, being intensely 
hot the greater part of the year, with a heavy thick¬ 
ness of atmosphere which' few people can endure. It 
is in the same latitude with Calcutta, and seems to be 
what Bengal would be without the glorious Gauges.... 
There is something in the nature of the soil, which, 
like the Ten ai, though not in so fatal a degree, affects 
Europeans particularly with fever, ague, and other 
complaints of tropical climates. The havoc among the 
European troops during the hot months, and still 


* Vorbe^j vob iil» pp. 245,315. 
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mor(i durin^if the rains, is dreadful ; and even my Ilin- 
doostanees and Bengalees were many of tliem affected 
in a way which reminded me much of the ‘ Belt of 
Death.* One was taken ill after another. Here, as 
in the Terrai, the servants ascribed their illness to 
the badness of the water. The majority of the wells 
are certainly brackish ; but 1 am incHiied to impute 
the unhealthiness to the quantity of saltpetre in the 
soil; a drcumstaiice in which this district appears to 
resemble Lower Bengal.”* 

The stupendous rock of Powan-ghur, which forms 
BO conspicuous an object from Baroda, would, in any 
other but this land of droogs and strong-holds, be a 
great curiosity. Rising abruptly out of the plain to 
the height of 800 yards, it every wliere, except on the 
north side, presents an almost perpendicular face. 
What appears from a distance to be an artificial forti¬ 
fication below the upper part, is all a natural deftmee, 
consisting of scarped rock to a formidable depth.*(- 

* Heber, vol. iu. pp. 33« 30> 4G. Tliat the water had some share 
In producing this illness, is highly probable, as the Uishop and 
Archdeacon Barnes felt nothing like indisposition, and it appears 
they did not drink the same water. The chaplain at Baroda and 
his family had hitherto enjoyed good health It is remarkable, that 
Abulfasei describes the air of tliis mnltah as '* verj' temperate ” 
Forbes speaks of the deleterious effects of the water in some parts. 
Vol. 111 . p. 315. 

t Mr. Forbes says in one place, that this mountain stands entirely 
unconnected, liavmg a steep, bold, and rricky ascent on all sides ; 
but elsewhere he tells us, that it is connected with a chain of hills 
stretching eastward until they join the mountains beyond the Ner- 
buddah. It seems to be an alirupt termination of tins range* It 
appeared to him considerably higher than the Table-land at the 
Cape of Good Hojie, but to resemble it in other rcspec ts.—Forbes, 
vol li p. 300 j vol lii. pp 2<)7, 475 Abulfazel says. ** At one 
place they have excavated nearly TiC ells in length, whith space is 
covered with planks " Fowanghur is about 22 miles IV.E. from 
Baroda in a straight line, and is visible from the minaret of tllc 
Jumma Mesjeed at Ahmedabadj distant at least 70 milcii. 
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On tlie only nssfiilablc side, it is fortified with five 
walls. On the summit is a famous pagoda, of great 
antiquity, dedicated to the goddess Kali, to which 
there is au ascent of 240 steps. There is also the 
mausoleum of a Mohammedan saint. These edifices 
are said to have been occasionally used as storehouses. 

There is an inexhaustible supply of water, with 
accommodations for a considerable garrison. Never¬ 
theless, such IS the effect of mortar batteries and the 
spirit of British perseverance, that it was stormed in 
IfiOIi, and taken, without much loss, from Dowlut 
Row Sindia.* ” 

Tlie city of Cliampancer is situated at the foot of 
the mountain, on the northern side, in lat. 22® 31', 
long. 7*1” 41'. It is supposed to have been the capital 
of €i Hindoo principality long before the Mohammedan 
invasion ; and remained the capital of the Fatan king¬ 
dom of Gujerat, until captured by the Mogul emperor, 
Humaioon, in 1534. On the decline of the Mogul 
empire, Champaneer fell into the liands of the ]\lah- 
rattas,‘' who always kept it strongly garrisoned. In 
H>12, however, the lower town contained only 400 
houses, of which not more than half were inhabited, 
jirincipally by emigrants from other parts of Gujerat. 
‘‘ The remains of the ancient city extend several miles 
on each side of the mountain, but are at ]>rescnt 
covered with an impenetrable jungle, which, although 
nowjthe abode only of tigers and a few Bheels, abounds 
with the ruins of houses, temples, mosques, and beau¬ 
tiful tanks. Most of these remains appear to be of 
Hindoo origin; but in one direction, towards Hallole, 

• Fifteen Years in India* p. 322. See p. 255 of our second vo¬ 
lume. Accordiiig to the authorities we have followed, it surren¬ 
dered after the fall of the town. 

I 3 
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formerly a suburb, but now four miles distant, the 
vestiges are mostly Alohainmedan.” A small area 
(JI50 yards in length by 250 in breadth) is enclosed by 
a stone wall of good workmanship, flanked with forty- 
two towers; and about half of the enclosed s})ace is at 
present inhabited by a tribe of silk-weavers A thick 
jungle in most places comes up to the very walls.* 

The ancient and ill-defined limits of Gnjara-rasJilra 
appear to have included the greater part of Kandeish 
and Malwah, over which the Giijara dialect prevails. 
The soubah of Gnjerat extended from Jalore south¬ 
ward to Baglaiia, having Malwah and Kandeish on 
the east, and on the west, tUitch and the sea 11 was 
divided into nine distiiets, viz. Ahmedabad ; Putten; 
Nadowt; Behrodeh ; Behroatcb ; C’liampaneer; Su¬ 
rat; Kodchra; and Soreth. The present territoiial 
subdivisions are moie complicated, but may lie arranged 
as follows. 

Division. Govbbnmnnt. 

r. northkhn, 

N il»ob of Rahdunpoor. 

Uajpoot and other chiefs 
Jut Ilajahs. 

I The Guikwar. 

II. rjENINbtrnAn. 

]. Goelwar. Britiih Government. 

2. Kattywar.t . Katty Chieftains. 

* Hamilton, vol. i. p. 681. 

t The general nan»e of Kattywarwa<*applied to the whole renin- 
sula tay the Mahrattas, who were probably first opposed there by 
the Katty tribe. Under the Moguls, it was almost all included in 
the sircar of Soreth, which comprised nine division!,, ** each iiilia- 
hited by a difterent tribe.” It extended in length, from the port of 
Gbogehto the port of Aramroy, 126 costs ^ and in breadth, from 
Sindehar^ to the port of Diu, 72 cow.—Ayeen Akbery, voL li, 
p. 73. 


1. Puttunwor. 

2. Kakreze. 

3. Jutwar. 

4. Chotwal 

5. Ederwar 
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Division. 

3. Babreeawar* 

4 Soreth 

5. niinidda (or Jaltwar). 
fh Okamundel. 

7. Jhalawrar.t 

8. Halawar.§ 


Government. 

I Nabob of Junaghur.f 

Rana of Poorbuoder. 
The Guikwar. 

Jfiala Hajpoots. 

Rajah of Noanagur. 


HI. EASTERN OK rONTTNENTAL. 


1. Kairah. 

5 Baroda. 

.i. Baroach. 

4. ('hampaneer. 
r>. Rajpepla. 

(i Surat 
7. Attavcesce. 


DritiRh Government. 
The Guikwar. 
British Ctu\ eminent. 
Sindia. 

1 he Guikwar. 

I British Government, 


M’"e liavp not included the district of Waugur or 
Bangui, compiihing tin' principalities of Doongurpoor, 
Biinswari a, and Saugwai i a, as it seems doubtful whe¬ 
ther that ti .ict of border country ought not to be in¬ 
cluded in Alalwah. 

From tins table it will he seen, that by far the 
Lirgei ]>ortion of the Peninsula is divided among the 
various tribes who have at different periods taken 
rgfuge among its mountains and jungles. The Guik- 
war* * * § s territory is still, however, considerable in Katty- 


* Babreeawar is named after the Babrcea tribe of Coolies. It is 
a \ery mountainous and sterile country, and may be considered aa 
properly a part of Kattywar. 

t The chiefs ot this petty Mohammedan state are sprung from 
the same tribe as the Naliobs of Rahdunpoor. ' 

+ “ ( halawareb formerly was an independent territory, contain¬ 
ing 22 (M) villages, which extended 70 coss in length and 40 m breadth, 
and It had lO.lKK) cavalry, with the same number of infantry. Now, 
it lias 2(M» cavalry and 3000 infantry, and is subject to the governor 
ofGujerat It is inhabited b> the tribe of Chalah Although now 
tormed into four divisionb, it is reckoned only as a single pergun- 
nah of Ahmedabad \yeen Akbcry, vol. u p 71 

§ Hallawar (or llallaur) is said to take its name frOm Halla, a 
.Tahrejah i hicf. The Jahrejahs are Rajpoots, originally, it appeaiSj 
from Cutch. The Jam of Noanagur is the principal chieftain 
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war and Catch, as well as in the eastern districts, 
though strangely intersected by those of the British, 
Siiidia, and several independent rajahs. Those of 
Bunewarra and Doongurpoor, who used to hold of 
Sindia, now pay him tribute also, as do the rajahs of 
Pallianpoor and Kattywar, IIis income,” says Bishop 
lleber, ‘‘ amounting to not less than 110 laks (nearly 
800,000/.), exceeds greatly any thing which might have 
been expected from the suiftice under his rule, con¬ 
sidering the wild and jungly nature of some pai ts of 
it; and can be accounted for only by the remarkable 
population and fertility oi those districts which are 
really productive. Out of these revenues, he has only 
3000 iriegular horse to pay ; his subsidiary foicc* beiug 
provided for out of the ceded territory ; and ho is, 
therefore, probably, in more flourishing circumstances, 
and possesses more real power, than any (native) sove¬ 
reign in India, except Runjeet Singh, Sindui, and 
perhaps the Kajah of Mysore, might have heeii 
excepted; but the former, though with three times 
his extent of territory, has a very impci*fect control 
oter the greater part of it, and indeed cannot govern, 
his own house; and the latter is intent on nothing 
but amusing himself and wasting his income on costly 
follies of state coaches and gimcracks, to which the 
Guikwar wisely prefers the manner of living usual 
with his ancestors.” • 

For eight miles of the road from Baroda towards 
Surat, the Bishop found the country highly iniltivated, 
with many round-topped trees and high green hedges; 
the villages numerous, and more in the European than 

r- • Heber, -vol. iii. p, 9. This sounds almost like irony. The 
'Mysore Rajdh shews at least as much wisdoia in spcndingi as the 
Ifllicr m saving his money. He has little else to think of but his 
own amusemcat, lus auttiouty burg merely nominal. 
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ill the Indian style. Large stacks of hay piled up and 
thatched, (a custom 'arhich docs not esist in Eastern 
India,) increased the lesemblaiice. Towards die 
close of the stage, the loiite left the open country, 
and enteied some extremely deep and nairow ra¬ 
vines, the channels of the monsoon waters m their 
course to the Mhye. The summits of the steep, 
crumbling banks are ovcrgiowii with brushwood; 
and a more favourable place could not be found for 
the spring of a tiger or the arrows of ambushed ban¬ 
ditti. The Bheels and the tigers aie equally dreaded 
in this part, but the Bishop’s cavalcade was numerous 
enough to keo]i all soils of assailants at a respectful 
distance. Four Bombay troopers, the Resident’s 
dewan with six sih'er-sticks and spearmen, and above 
fifty Giiikwar horse with their standard and nagari^ 
w ere deemed a fitting and needful escort, in addition to 
a guard of iifty sepoys sent on with the baggage. 
“ I could not help thinking,” says the amiable prelate, 
that, since the du)S of Thomas a Becketor Cardinal 
Wolsey, an English Bishop had seldom been so for¬ 
midably attended. Nothing could be more picturesque 
than this ‘ passage of the Graiiicus.’ The moon was suffi¬ 
ciently bright to jfdiew the wild and woodland character 
of the landscape, and the brightness and ripple of 
the water, without overpowei mg the effect of the 
toiches which our guides carried, and which shone on 
groupes of men, horses, and camels, as wild and singular 
as '\\ ore over assembled in the fancy of Salvator Rosa; 

the naked limbs, platted elf-locks, and loose man¬ 
tles of the Blioels, with their bows, arrows, and swords, 
the polished helmets of our regular troopers,—the 
bioail, brocaded, swallow-tailed haiinor of the Guiewar, 
and the rude but gorgeous chivalry of his caviiliers on 
long-tailed horses, and lu long cotton caftans, their 
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shields behind their backs, their battle-axes pendant 
from their saddle-bows, and long spears or haxquebuzes 
with lighted matches over their shoulders,’* 

The encampment was at a village three miles on the 
other side of “ the bioad, bright stream,’* which, in 
spite of all the recent drought, wandered in a still 
wider bed of gravel and sand. Eleven miles through a 
well cultivated, enclosed, and prettily wooded country, 
led to another small village, called Emaad. The next 
day’s march was to Nerriad,* a large and well-built 
town containing about 15,000 people The neighbour¬ 
hood is very highly cultivated, and full of groves of 
fruit-trees and tanks. IJero, the Bishop received a 
visit from a very singular and famous personage. 
Pundit Swaamee Narain, a Hindoo Reformer, who 
appears to have gained an extraordinary ascendancy 
over the minds of the wild inhabitants of these parts. 
“ He came,” says the Bishop, “ in a somewhat diffe¬ 
rent style from all whidi I expected, having with him 
nearly 200 horsemen, mostly xvell-armed with match, 
locks and swords, and several of them with coats of 
mail and spears. Besides them he had a large rabble 
on foot, with bows and arrows; and when 1 considered 
that 1 had myself more than fifty }iOTr>e, and Afty mus¬ 
kets and bayonets, I could not help smiling, though 
my sensations were in some degree painful and humi- 
h'ating, at the idea of two religious teachers meeting at 
the head of little armies, and filling the city which 

* ** Nenad, the principal town, belongs to Conda Row • • It is one 
of the prettiest in Gujciat, nearly three miles in circumference* 
fortified* in the eastern manner, with a slight wall flanked by 
round towers* and a dry ditch. In the seventeenth century, it was 
a place of great trade, frequented by the English and Hutch mer¬ 
chants; and now tl77»'5) cxjntaiiied alxiut 12,000 families chiefly 
employed in iabricating the finest huflas and other cotton manu- 
Ikcturcs,*’—Forbes, vol, h. lu 
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was the scene of ihcir interview, with the rattling of 
quivers, the clash of shields, and the tramp of the war- 
horse. 

“ The armed men who attended Swaamee Naraiii, 
were under the authority, as it appeared, of a venerable 
old man, of large stature, with a long grey beard and 
most voluminous turban; the father of the young 
Thakoor who had called on me the day before. Ho 
came into tlie room iirst, and, after the usual embrace, 
introduced the holy man himself, who was a middle- 
sized, thin, ])hiin-looking person, about my own ago, 
with a mild and difhdeiit expression of eouiiteiiance, 
hilt nothiiig about him indicative oi any extraordinary 
talent. 1 seated him on a (‘hair at my right hand, and 
offeied twomoietotbe Tliakoor and liis son, of which, 
however, they did not avail thcunselves without first 
placing tluMi hands under the Icet of their spiritual 
guide, and then pi essiiig them revei ently to their foi'O- 
heads. Others ol the prmcijial di»‘Ciplcs, to the num¬ 
ber of twenty or thiity, seated themselves on the 
ground ; and several ot my own hlussiilman servants, 
who seemed much inteiested in what was going on, 
thrust in their faces at the door, or ranged themselves 
behind me. After the usual mutual compliments, I 
said, that 1 had heard much good ot him, and the good 
doctrine winch he preaihed among the poor people of 
Ou/erAt, and that I gicatly desired his acquaintance; 
that I regretted that 1 knew lliiidoostaiiee so im¬ 
pel tectly; but that 1 should be veiyglad, so far as 
my knowledge of the language allowed, and by the 
interpretation of friends, to learn what he believed ou 
religious matters, and to tell him what I myself be¬ 
lieved ; and that if he would come and see me at Kairab, 
where we should have more leisure, I would have a 
tent pitched lor him, and trout him like a brother. 
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I saw that both he and, still more, his disciples, 
were hi^jhly pleased by the invitation which I gave 
him ; but he said, in reply, that his hie was one of very 
little leisure ; that he had 5000 disciples now attending 
on his preaching in the neighbouring villages, and 
nearly 50,000 in different parts of Guzerat; that a great 
number of these were to assemble together in tL'e 
course of next week, on occasion of his brother’s son 
coming of age to receive the Brahmini(^l string ; but 
that if 1 staid long enough in the neighboui hood to 
allow him to get this engagement over, he Avould 
gladly come again to see me.” 

The Pundit then, at the Bishop’s request, ]H'oeeeded 
to deliver the substance of his doctrines, winch pre¬ 
sented a strange mixtuie of a pure theism and Hindoo- 
ism, such as might be supposed to have been put forth 
by the jesuics of the Madura school. He began 
well, professingto believe in one only God, the Maker 
of all things in heaven and earth, who upholds and 
governs all things, and dwells in the hearts of tliem 
that diligently seek him a God who is above all 

and in all things, and by Avhom are all things ” “ Many 
names there may be, and have been, given to Him 
who la, and is the same, but Avhom we also,” be said, 
as well as the other Hindoos, called Biilim. But 
there is a spirit in whom God is more especially, and 
who cometh from God, and is with God, and is like¬ 
wise God, who hath made known to men the will of 
the God and the Father of all, whom tv e call Krishna,* 

* ** Traits of resemblance to the history of our T>ord, are, in fact,’* 
the Bishop says, ** to be found in the midst of all the unduaiincss 
and folly in the popular legends respecting Krishna ’* Sir W. 
Jones remarked long ago, indeed, that the motley'Story of Krishna 
must induce an opinion, that the spurious gospels which 
^ abounded inthchrst ageof f'hnstianity, had been brought to India, 
imd the wildest parts of them ingrafted upon the old fable of the 
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and wOTsliip as God’s imago, and believe to be the. 
same as Surj'a (the sun') Their belief was/’ he 
added, “ that there had been many avatars of God in 
different lands ; one to the Cliiistians, another to the 
MussulmaiH, another to the Hindoos in time past; 
a,dding something like a hint that another avatar of 
Krishna or the Sun had taken place in himself.” lie 
displayed, as a i ejirescntation of the form in 
which they worshipped tlie Deity, “ a large picture, in 
glaring colours, of a naked man ith rays proceeding 
from Ins face, like the sun, and two women fuming 
lum ; tlie man wlnte, the women Mack.”* “ On the 
■\vlioJe, it was plain,” icmaiks the Bishop, ‘‘ that his 
advances towaids truth had not yet been so great as I 
had been told; but it was also apparent, that he had 
obtained a gieat power over a wild people, which he 
used at piesent to a good puipose.” He condemns 
theft and Ijlotxlslied, rejects the yoke of caste, and 
iiieiileates s degree of moral polity far superior to any 
thatean bo lenined from ibe Shaster; and those vil- 
lagey^nd distiicts which Lave leccived him, from being 

Apollo of Greece.” As. Res., vol, i. p 274.—See also Colonel Wll- 
, ford on Christianity in India, ih \ol. x pp. 34, (>d, {>5. It is not im- 
probahk', tlw I Krishna was the name of a C'hrifttian teaiher, ]H)ssibly 
lliat of Theophilus of JJiu, ** surnaiticd the blackamoor,” (see i6. 
p. 71)» anil that this lod to tlie confusion. With regard to the un- 
douhteii identity of Krishna wUli Surya, Apollo, or the Sun, see 
As. Res. \o]. j pp 2h2, .i, vol siii (I'l, Wi Colonel Vallancey 
e'!>erts, th.at ('ii'»hn.i, in Irish, means the sun. The astronomical 
iabic htis, h()\ve\ er, been blended, iii cither case, with the history of 
a real personage 

* I'lie solar mmhtts is common to Indian, Persian, Grecian, and 
Chnslun representations ol soured or royal personages. A nirious 
piper on Uie subject will be found In Guseley's Travels, vol. ii p. 

j\tvhitr could not base been originally intended for 
either Krishna or Surya, whose respective colours are dark, blue 
.uul (lark red. 

PART VIII. K 
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among the worst, are stated to have become among the 
best and most orderly in the provinces.*” 

From Nerriad, the Bishop proceeded by moonlight, 
in his palankeen, to Kairah ; a stage of eleven miles, 
through “a country of the same highly cultivated, 
strongly enclosed, woody, and Eiiglish character,” 
which he had seen the whole way from the Mhye, 

KAIRAH. 

This city, situated near the confluence of two small 
rivers, the Wartuck and the Sorry, in lat. 22**47' N., 
long 72 ° 48' E., lias been chosen as the head-quarters 
of a distinct jurisdiction under the Bombay Presidency. 
Being the residence of a judge and revenue-officer, it 
may be considered as the capital of Bntisli Gujercat, 
having succeeded to the hoiioiiis of Ahmedahad, the 
Mohammedan capital. It does not appear to boast of 
any high antiquity. Forbes slightly mentions it, in 
I 78 O, as a considerable fortified town belonging to the 

* Ilebcr, vol. iii. pp. 34—4J. The Bishop Riibscciuently reccl^c<1« 
whiloat Kairah, a petition from the Reformer, which, unfurtu 
nateJy, marked but too clearly the smallness of his advances beyond 
the usual limits of Hindnoism.” Its purimit was, to request hJs 
Lordship to use his Influence with Government, to obtain an 
endowment |fur a temple which he was building to Lukshmec 
Naruin, the goddess of plenty, and also for a hospital and place of 
reception for pilgrims and poor travellcFs,'* When expostulated 
witli on the inconsistency of his sanctioning the worship of Images, 
the pundit often expresses his conviction ot their vanity, but 
pleads, that he fears to offend too suddenly the prejudices of the 
people, and that for ignorant and carnal minds, such outward aids 
to devotion are necessary. This is the plea of the Romanists, as 
it was that of the philosophic pagans of Greece On most points, 
.Swaazna Narain appears to be of the same sclmol as Nanak, the 
founder of the Seiks. See As. Hes. vol. xi. pji. llcscem% 

however, to be less of tlie boofiee, and is probably a man of less 
genius. 
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Baroda cliicftain, the buildings in vrhirh were almost 
crmcenled by trees. Bishop Heber describes it as large 
and tolerably neat, surrounded*with a lofty stone wall, 
with semi-circular bastions in good repair. The 
streets are narrow, but clean; the houses solid and 
lofty, with slojnng, tiled roofs, and a good deal of 
'^'^rving exhibited on the wood-work of their gable 
end^* t nd verandahs. “ Near the centre of the town 
are a lai\e Jain temple and scliool; the former con¬ 
sisting of many small apartments up and down, stairs, 
and even underground, with a good deal of gaudy 
ornament, and some very lieautiful carving in a dark 
w<x)d like oak In one of the upper rooms is a piece 
of mechanism something like those moving clock¬ 
work groupes of kings, armies, gods, and goddesses 
which are occasionally carried about our own country 
by Italians and Frenchmen, in which sundry divinities 
dance and salam, with a sort of musical accompani¬ 
ment. These ligiires are made chiefly of the same 
black wood which I have described. Mliat they last 
sliewed us, was a cellar below ground, approached by 
a very narrow passage, and containing, on an altar of 
tlie usual construction, the four statues of sitting men, 
which are tlie most frequent and peculiar objects of 
Jain idolatry. They are of white marble, but had 
(as seems to have been the case with many of the 
images of ancient Greece) their eyes of silver, which, 
gleamed in a very dismal and ghostly manner in the 
hght of a solitary lamp which was burning before 
them, aided by a yet dimmer ray which penetrated 
from above through two narrow apertures, like flues 
in the vaulting. We were very civilly conducted over 
the whole building by one of the junior priests, the 
senior pundit of the place remaining, as if absoibed 

in heavenly things, immoveable and silent, during 

k2 
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the wliole of our stay. While I was in the temple, 
a good many worshippers entered, chiefly women, 
each of whom, first touching one of the bells which 
hung from the roof, bent to the ground before one 
or other of the idols, depositing, in some instances, 
flowers, or siigar.candy before it. Theie seemed no 
reluctance to admit me and Mr. Williams, the judir' 
and magistrate, who accompanied me, to any u.it of 
the building; hut the jinests drove back, .vithout 
any ceiemoiiy, such of our attendants as wished to 

follow Uh, 

“ Near this temidc is the Adawlut, a handsome 
building, with pilhirs in the Gri‘cian stvle, having its 
attic story raised high above the town, and containing 
very convenient apartments for tlie judge an<l his 
family. Separated by a naiiow stieet is the piison, a 
Large and strong building, wliicli was, nevertheless, 
nearly forced eight or ten yeais ago, by a mob of 
Coolies, w'ho had determined to release one of their 
associates, wdio was in confinement.” 

The cantonment of Kaiiah stands about a mile and 
a half from the city, a river running between them. 
It is extensive and well laid out, with good barrack's 
and an excellent liosjutal. 1'here is a icgimental 
scliool, m veiy good order, and a station library, com. 
prising a loan library coin])f)'‘Cd of the w’oiks furnished 
by the Society for Piomoting Chrisiiaii Knowledge, 
and a more* expensive assoitmciit provided by the 
Honourable Company, among Avhich were found the 
Waverley Novels. “ Altogetlier,” says his liordship, 
“ I have seen no Indian station, Meerut excepted, 
from which I have derived »o mucli comfort and 
pleasure as from Kairah. Tlie woist is, its extreme 
unhealthiiiess. Tlie spot on which it stands, is pecu¬ 
liarly unfortunate, since the ucighbouiiiig city, and 
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even the artillery linos, though only separated from 
the rest by a river, are reckoned much moie liealthy.” * 
Fiom Kairah, the Bishop piocccded seven coss to 
Bell wan, a village containing a handsome pagoda 
Avitli a convent attached to it probably a Jain tem¬ 
ple. Thence, eight coss to Fitldiid, a large town with 
a g'vid stone rampart, containing about 15,000 per¬ 
sons, Hid, with its leitilo distiict, belonging to the 
Gu'kwar Thiough misinform.itioii, a route was 
taken, whicli led, m seventeen miles moie, to a ferry 
over the IMhyc, near its mouth ; but the boat was 
iuiiiid adapted only for foot-passengeis, and the river 
not iordable. It is theie a coss and a half wide, of 
winch, when the tide is out, about a third is covered 
n ith water, and the remainder is mud and mussel- 
banks. With some delay and difficulty, at ebb-tide, 
the horses and camels, being unloaded, were made to 
swim ovc., and the whole party passed in safety. At 
Bopkali, a village two miles beyond, but (piite out of 
the usual loute, the Bishop found himself in the ter¬ 
ritory of Sindia. The red sandy soil, which pievails 
-every where north-west of the Mhye, here changes to 
a black soil, apjiarently of iiifei ior fertility, and cul¬ 
tivated chiefly with cotton The next day he reached 
Sakra, a \illage on the hanks of the small river 
(Dhandur) which flows by Baroda. At Tekaria, 
another stage ot thirteen miles, he re-entered the 

* Helicr, vol. ili. pp. 44—18, *' I know not,” says his Lord¬ 

ship, ** from wh.il angular fatality it lia» .uimmi, that almost all 
the priiiLipal cstal)lii»iimtMits ot the English iii India ha\c been 
h\.ed 111 had siluations. The fact is certain. Secrole, the ran ton- 
mans nt LucknoAv, nay, ( <>kutt<i itself, are all abominably siiuati'd. 
I haM liearcl the same of Madras.” Nusscrabad and Kairah may 
be added to the eniiiner.iLion. I'ho \uthor of “ fifteen Years of 
India,” re]irc‘sefits the climate of Ivauali os most fatal. Sec page 
330 of that work. 
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Company's territory; and on the follow inpr day, reached 
the once flourishing city of Baroach, on the northern 
bank of the Nerbuddah, about twenty>hve miles from 
its mouth. 

Baroach (Baroche, Beroatch *) is said (we know not 
on what authority) to derive its name from a Hindo^ 
devotee named Bhrigii. Dr. Robertson and o^Tiers 
suppose it to occupy the site of the ancient Be ygaza, 
the most famous emporium on this coast. M^hen it 
surrendered to the Emperor Akbar in 157*2, it still 
continued a place of great trade, and its territory was 
formed into a distinct sircar. The city and pergun- 
nah first came into possession of the British by the 
treaty with the Peishwa of 17112 ; but they were 
transferred in the same year to Madhajee Sindin, from 
whose successor they were taken in 1(103. -j- At the 
period of “ tlie great famine of 1791,” the number of 
houses in the district,*was 14,835, that of the inhabitants, 
80,922 ; of whom it was ascertained, that 25,295 died. 
In 1812, the actual population ^as found to comprise 
19,838 Hindoos, 9888 Mohammedans, and 2992 
Parsees : total, 32,718. Bishop Heber describes it as 
a poor dilapidated place, and reckoned very hot and 
unwholesome. He was lodged in the house of the 
commercial agent, built on a terrace within the ram¬ 
parts of the old fort, commanding an extensive view of 
the river. It is here about two miles across, even at 
ebb tide, but is very shallow, except at flood, and 
even then admits no vessels, beyond the bar, larger 
than a Inoderate-sized lighter. By means of these 
boats, (the large lateen sails of which give them an 
Arabian, rather than an Indian appearance,) Broach 
drives on a considerable trade in cotton, whicli it sends 


* TieOeiithalcr writes it Barontsh. 


t See vol. 11 . p. 2G5. 
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down to Bombay. Mr. Forbes desci'il^es tbe territory, 
in 1730 , as a luxuriant garden, the rich crops of grain 
being contrasted with extensive fields of capsicums, 
glowing with scarlet; of yellow coHsttmba (carthamus), 
yielding a valuable red dye ; and of tobacco. The 
sugar-cane, turmeric, fenugreek, and various esculent 
plants, were also cultivated ; and the water-melons 
were i ftcemed the best in India. In the city there 
are a lew mosques and other Mohammedan build¬ 
ings ; hut the most iiiterestiug is the mausoleum 
of Bu}>a Kahan, a Moslem saint of the eleventh 
century, built on an eminence a mile from the 
city. At Baroach, there is one of those remarkable 
institutions which have been so often referred to 
ill proof of the humanity of the Hindoos to the brute 
creation ; a hospital for sick and infirm beasts, birds, 
and insects. Bishop Hebor was unable to visit it, but 
the British agent described it as a very dirty and 
lected place, which, though it has considerable en¬ 
dowments in lands, serves only to enrich the Brahmins. 

They have really animaU of different kinds there'; 
-^lot only those which are accounted sacred by the 
Hindoos, as monkeys and peacocks, but horses, dogs, 
and cats ; and they have also in little boxes, an assort¬ 
ment of lice and fleas. It is not true, however,** adds 
tlie Bishop, that they feed these pensioners on the 
flesh of beggars hired for the purpose. The Brahmins 
say, that insects, as well as the other inmates of their 
infirmary, are fed with vegetables only, such as rice, 
&c. llow the insects thrive, I did not hear ; but the 
old horses aiul dogs, nay, the peacocks and apes are 
allowed to starve; and the only cieatiires in any 
tolerable plight aie some milch cm)ws, which may be 
kept from other motives than charity.” 

About twelve miles from this city, on an island of 
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the Nejbuddali, and completely covering it, is the 
famous Kuveer Jiur^ gieut bur or banian-tree, which 
has been lenowued ever since the first coming of 
tlie Portuguese to India, and is celebrated by our 
early voyageis.* Bishop Hebcr was compelled to 
deny himself the gratification ot visiting it. Although 
a cmisideiable p^u-t has been recently washed away 
with the soil by the freshes of tlie river, enough re¬ 
mains to make it one of the noblest grove/ in the 
world.” 

The crossing of the Neilmddah was a task of diffi¬ 
culty, and occupied gicat pail of the next d.iy. The 
Bishop slept at Oklaseei,*]' about loin niilcs and a 
hall fiom the southem hank. Thence he rode sixteen 
miles thioiigh a wild and jungly countiy, to Kim- 
cliovvkec (KimcaUidr.ih), a large ^erai or choultry on 
the banks ol tlie Kini. On the third day, a stage ol 
fouiteen miles brought him to theTaptee, and lour 
miles moie, througli gardens and a (h\’p sandy lane, 
to ‘‘ the laige and ugly city” ol SooiiU (beauty), by 
the natives pronounced 


SUllAT. 

Nauhow, winding streets, and high houses of timber 
frames filled up with bucks, the U])pei stories project¬ 
ing over each other, dchcubc* this famous mait and 
emporium. A wall w'llh scml-ciriular b.istions sur¬ 
rounds It, which is still iii good lepair, although its 
destruction has been more than once talked of. The 
visits of*110 Sevajeo aie now to he feared; but the 

• See p. .*38 of our first volume. The natives say, that the tree 
sprang from the toothpick ot a famous saint named Ku\ ccr. The 
iaet IS, Kuveer is the Arabic htbu t great. 

t The Uislu)i> calls it *' a biiiall village.*' Oklasecr contained, In 
Idkl# nearly inliahitontb. 
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facilities which a wall affoi ds for the maintenance of 
a good police and the collettioii of the town duties, 
have been the inducements for preserving it. “ The 
'lircnit of the city,” says Bisl'op Ilobei, is about six 
miles, in a semicircle of whicli the iiver Taptee or 
Tapee forms the chord. Ne.ir the centre of this chord, 
and washed by the river, stands a small castle, with 
round oastions, glacis, and covered way, in which a 
few Sejioys and Eiiiopean aB|illerymen are statidned; 
it IS distinguished hy the singularity ol two flag- 
staves, on one of which is disjdaycd a union^iack, 
on the other a plain red flag, the ancient ensign of tlie 
empeiors of Delhi. This lUTangemcnt was ado]ited, 
I believe, in courtesy, at the time when the East India 
Company conquei ed the fort from the Nawab of Surat, 
and lias never since been discontinued, though the 
Nawab, like the Emperor himself, is now only a pen¬ 
sioner oil the bounty or justice of the Government. 
Ill the iicighbouihood of this fort are most of the 
English houses, of a good size, and suriounded with, 
extensive compounds, hut not well contrived to lesist 
4ieat, and arranged Avith a strange neglect both of 
tattieSjgjpd punkahs. Without the Avails are, a French 
lactory, containing some handsome and convenient 
buildings, but now quite deserted by their proper 
owners, and occupied by different English officcis, Avho 
pay a rent to some country-born peojile, Avho pretend 
to have an interest in them ; and a Dutch factory, also 
empty, the (;hief of which i.s only Avaiting the ordei’S 
of his Government to surrender this, like the other 
Dutch settlements, to the Enghsh. The French fac- 
toiy had been restored to that nation at the peace, and 
a governor and several officers came to take possession. 
The diseases of the climate, however, attacked them 
Avith unusual seventy. The governor died) and his 
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suite was so thinned, that the few snmvors returned 
to the Isle of Bourbon, whence nobody has ^been sent 
to snp'ply their place. 

“ The trade of Surat, indeed, is now of very trifling 
consequence, consisting of little but raw cotton, which 
is shipped in boats for Bombay. All the manufac- 
tured goods of the country are undersold by the Eng¬ 
lish, except kincob and shawls, for which theie is very 
little demand. A dismaMecay has consequently taken 
place in the circumstances of the native merchants; 
and an instance fell under my knowledge, in wliich an 
ancient Mussulman family, formeily of great wealth 
and magniflcence, were attempting to dispose of their 
library, a very valuable one, for subsistence. There 
is a small congregation of Armenians in a state of 
decay and general poverty. But the most thriving 
people are the Boras (who drive a trade all through 
this part of India as bunyaiis and money-lenders) and 
the Parsees These last are proprietors of half the 
houses in Surat, and seem to thrive uhere nobody 
else but the Boras can gh'an even a scanty mainte¬ 
nance. The boats which lie in Surat river, are ol 
thirty or forty tons, half-decked, with two m||^s and 
two very laige lateen sails. Vessels of greater draught 
must lie about fifteen miles off, below the bar at the 
mouth of tlie Taptee; but, except the ketches in the 
Company’s service, few larger vessels ever come here. 
The English society is unusually numerous and agree¬ 
able, as this city is the station not only of a consider¬ 
able military force, hut of a Collector, a Boaid of 
Custom, a Circuit Court, and the Sudder Adawlut for 
the whole Presidency of Bombay, which, for the 
greater convenieiicy of the people, and on account of 
^ central situation, Mr. Elphinstone lias wisely re- 
^Nitoved hither. There is a very neat and convenient 
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diurch, wliich I consecrated on Sunday, April 17tli, 
as well as an extensive and picturesque burial-pfround, 
full of large but ruinous tombs of the former servants 
the Company. Most of these are from 120 to 180 
years obi, and in the Mussulman style of architincture, 
with large apartments surmounted by vaults, and con« 
tain mg within, two or three tombs, exactly like those 
of the Mohammedans, except that the bodies lie east 
and wesr;4ustead oi north and south. The largest of 
these buildings is that in memory of Sir George Oxen- 
den, one of the earliest governors of British India, at 
the time when British India comprised little more 
than the factory at this place, and the then almost 
desolate island of Bombay. He could hardly at that 
time have even dreamed how great a territory his 
countrymen would possess in India ; yet I must say, 
that the size and solidity ol his sepulchre are not un¬ 
worthy that of one of the first founders of an empire. 

1 neither saw nor could hear of any distinguished 
Mussulman or Hindoo building in Surat. The Nawab’s 
residence is modern, but not particularly handsome: 
• he has no territory, but a pension of a lac and a half 
per annum. He sent me some civil messages, but did 
not call. He is said to be a young man much addicted 
to low company, and who shuts himself up even from 
the most respectable families of his own sect. I re¬ 
ceived civil messages and offers of visits from the* 
Bora Moullah, the Mogul Cazi, and' other learned 
Mussulmans, but excused myself, being in fact fully 
occupied, and a good deal oppiessed by the heat, whidi 
almost equalled that in Kaiiah, and exceeded any 
thing which I had felt iii other parts of the country. 
On the whole, Surat, except in its society, which is 
no where excelled in British India, appears to me an 
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nninterestinpf and unpleasant city, and, in beauty of 
situation, inferior even to Broach/** 

Surat stands in lat 21° 11' N , long. 73" 7' K. It is 
considered as one of the most ancient cities in Hin- 
dostcin, being mentioned in the Ramayiina; but ic 
contains no Hindoo edifice of any consequein^. The 
most lemarkable is a Banian hospital similar to the 
one at Broach^ whicli, at the time of Mr.Forbes’s visit 
(1773)? contained “ hotocs, mules, oxen, sh,.i‘ir, goats, 
monkeys, poultry, pigeons, and a variety of biids, 
with an aged tortoise who was known to hav c been 
there for seventy-five years, together vitli a ward 
appropriated to rats, mice, hugs, and other noxious 
vennin”-!* The English factory at Surat, founded 
in 1615, was the first mercantile establishment of the 
Company within the Mogul dominions ; and it conti¬ 
nued to he the thief station till, in 1637? Bombay was 
made the seat of a regency with supreme authority 
over the rest of the Company's settlements. J 

Not fai from buiat, pleasantly situated on the hanks 
of the Taptee, there is a sacred village called Puljiarra, 
famous for its seminaries of Brahmins and its banian 
groves, which are the resort of yogies, sunyassees, and 
pilgrims from the most remote regions of Hindostan. 
The whole district, Mr. Forbes says, is esteemed holy, 
and the waters of the Taptee are deemed to have an 
expiatory viitiie. The eott.'iges and arliours of the 
gymnosophists'weie wont to be crowded witli vusiters 
who came to witness the austerities of these miserable 
fanatics. 

• llebcr, vol. iu. pp 72-5. 

t Forbes, vol. i p. 25(}. It is in this Writer’s account of the 
Surat hospital, that the assertion occurs, tliat Uie oveibeers Jure 
beggars for the vennm to feed on. 

^ See vol. ii. pp. 12,17. 
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The Surat district is mentioned by Abulfazel as the 
chief settlement of the expatiiated lollowei’s of Zer- 
diisht, when they fled from Persia; and the Parsees 
All! form a considerable portion of the population* 
Tn 1807i the city contained 1200 of th^ MoHd or 
sacerdotal class, and about 12,000 of the laity or 
lichdeen Parsees. The total population does not 
appear to have been accurately ascertained; but it is 
suppCNecl "Ih exceed 600,000 persons; if so, it is still, 
next to Calcutta, the most populous city in India.* 
The travelliri^y distance fiom Bombay is 177 miles ; 
from Pooiiah, 24J1; from Oojein, 300; from Delhi, 
7d6; and from (Calcutta, by Nagpoor, 1230. 

At Surat, Bishop Heber embarked in a lateen-sailed 
boat for the mouth of the Taptee, where a vessel 
waited to trunspoit him to Bombay. Here, for the 
jiresi'iit, we must take leave of him, while we gather 
up from '^ither sources, further infoim.ition respecting 
the pioviiiccs of Eastern and Central ludia. 

CAMBAY. 

"We aie indebted to the Oriental Memoirs of Mr, 
Foi bes for the most full and particular description of 
various parts of the Gujerat province. In 177*>9 he 
attended the detachment of the Bombay forces sent to 
snp])ort the pietensions of RagolM,+ which landed ^ 
lu'.ir Cambay. Of this celebrated port^ we have the 
fulloviiig acLouiit. 

Cambay or Cambaut ” (Cambayet), once 

• Ilamiltoiit ^ol. 1 pp. 715» 7-22. Ayecn Akbery, vol, ii. p. 72. 
Through the negligence ot the soubahiUrs and their ofiicen/* 
sa\b the minister of AUbar, ** se\eral parts of this circar are in 
the possession of the Europeans (PortugucM'): among the number 
are Damaun, Surjaun, Tarapuur, IVIi^auiij and Baoscln, which aro 
cities and emporiums ” 
t bee iiage 125 of our second volume. 
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famous in oriental history, is nour entirely chanp^ed, 
and its grandeur mingled with poverty and desolation. 
Uninhabited streets, falling mosques, and mouldering 
palaces indicate its ancient magnificence and the in^/ 
stability of human structures. Formerly, cvei y street 
was fortified and defended by gates: a few in the 
principal streets remain, but the greater part have 
shared the common fate of the city. The durhar^ or 
nabob's palace, is almost the only large cdihce iif^ood 
repair. Its exterior appearance is far from elegant: 
within, it abounds with small rooms and porticoes, 
surrounding open squares embellished with gardens 
and fountains in the Mogul taste. Adjoining the 
dwrhar is a handsome mosque called the Jumma 
Mesjed: it was anciently a Hindoo pagoda, converted 
into a mosque when the Moguls conquered (jujerat. 
The idols which then adorned it, are buried beneath 
the pavement. It forms a square of 210 ieet: a suc¬ 
cession of domes of different dimensions, supported by 
pillars, C4)mpose a grand colonnade round the interior 
area. This temple was once x>avcd witli white marble; 
the greater part is now removed and replaced with 
atone. Over the south entrance was a handsome 
minaret. Its companion, having been destroyed by 
lightning, was never rejdaced. 

Cambay is also celebrated for a curious Hindoo 
temple, wluch,! froquently visited. 1 -was first con¬ 
ducted into an open court, its walls adorned with a 
variety of small sculpture and images in separate 
niches. On the east side is an inner teinplo, the 
whole length of the outer square, but only six feet 
wide, in which are placed a number of statues, nearly 
of the human size; many of white marble, some of 
black basalt, and a few of yellow antique: inferior 
cast in silver, brass, and other metals, were 
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ranpfed below them. After a present to the Brahmins, 
we lighted candles, and descended thirty feet into a 
lar^e subterranean temple, covered with a dome, and 
^ Entirely dark. On three sides oi this temple are a 
pumber of empty niches a little above the floor; and 
the east is an opening into another narrow temple, 
the length of the large one, which contains five 
of white marble, sitting in the eastern manner, two 
on \ ^lui V?dc ol a throne placed under a magnificent 
canopy in the centre, which contains the celebrated 
statue of Parisnuut.* I cannot praise the artist’s 
skill: although su])eiioi‘ to most I ha\e seen in India, 
the cuuntcnaiues eicpress no character; the limbs 
have neither strength nor elegance, and are destitute 
of the gi aces which characterise the sculpture of an- 
c-ient Greece. 

In the suburbs of Cambay are some large mauso¬ 
leums ai v1 Mohammedan tombs in the form of octagOA 
and circular temples, many in a beautiful style of 
architecture, and the sculpture of some is exqui¬ 
sitely fine f From the quantity of wrought stones 
and scatteicd relics of marble at Cambay, we may 
judge of its former wealth and magnificence.*.... 
Cambay was formerly celebrated for manufactures 
of chintz, silk, and gold stuffs; the weavers are now 
few and poor, nor is there a merchant of eminence 
to be met with, except the brokers under English pro¬ 
tection. The population and opulence of this city 
must have been considerable, when the duties on 
tamarinds alone amounted annually to 20,000 rupees. 

* The Author was not aware that he was describing a Jain temple. 
See p ol our third volume. 

t The grandest of them is said to have been erected to the me- 
mury ut an ‘*ciniueiit Mogul,” who, during a grievous famine, 
wliii h aluiosL depopulated tlie proviru c, oifered in vain a measure 
of jKiarls for an equal quantity of grain, and perished of hunger. 
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Two principal causes for its decline are, the oj)pressive 
government of the Nabob, and the retreat oi the sea, 
which once washed the city walls, but now flows no 
nearer than a mile niid a half fiom the south gate.* 
In this city and its suiroundiug domain, are 50,000 
W'ells and some very fine tanks ; but tlic Nabo’ to 
pre'/eut the Mahratta annies fiom encamping iieai 
his capital, drained most oi tlie Likes and cut of 
their i esources. “ 

“ Indigo was alway** a staple commrdity at Caml ay, 
where a large quantity is still nianutactiireil . C'ar- 
nclioiis, agates, and the beautiiulJy vaiicd stones 'm- 

* Tavernier assigns the retirui" ol the sea as one of thedMcl 
reasons why t’aniKiy had, m hi, time, lost the greater lurt oi it, 
trade. Fonneriv, he say^i, little \ esselscasily .uu liored by t, but then 
they could not inie viirhin five or leagues of the tirv J’letteu- 
thalcr sajs. “ ships coulil formerly a|>]iro.n h the walls of t) ; 

but the port js now, removed half a mile ((-ennan) disUuit, sinc«‘ 
the waves whah beat againsi it have diminished in 'lolumt. 11 
would be worth while to asiertam why the lule (oiiies ui now with 
less forte than formerly It !!» iioioiions ili.it, only bCMU years 
ago, the Hood rushed up the gulf witJi so much violeiae and ra¬ 
pidity, that a horbcman riding at fi Jl bfieed tould st ircely escape 
from the waves. 13ut at present (that is to say, in 17''0, when 1 
visited the port), the wa\Ch approach with so slow and gentle a 
flow, that the vesbcls at anchor reien c no additional shivk, and 
they can reach the walhof tlic i ity only in the very strong tidei*, or 
perhaps in the rainy season The cause .of this singular tide may 
be referred to the aicuinulation of sand w'hicli the lined has gra¬ 
dually cast upon this shore Vormcrly, when the sand was heaped 
at the entrance of the gulf, and t)ie shore of Cambay was much 
lower, the waves tending from s. to N., haMng at length opened 
a passage, broke with united force ujion the shore as iii a ditch; 
but, in process of time, the was Cb brought sand with them, and 
the gulf began to become level and to fill. Thin is why the tide 
now comes in more gently, although it strikes with greater ra¬ 
pidity against the western shore of the gulf Bernoulli, twn. i, 
p. 3HJ. Hamilton states, we know not on what authority, that the 
tides of the gulf near Cambay, rise and f.all forty feet (vol. l* 
p. fifiO). The flood-tide rubhes in like the bore at (^akutta; but 
we suspect that the phenomena vary greatly at diSercut seasons, 
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properly culled modia-stoiies, form a valuable part of 
the trade. The bcht a^^ates and carnelions are found 
in peculinr stiata thirty ieet under the surface of die 
eci|iLh, ill a small tiact among the Rajepiplee hills on 
tiie banks of the Nerbudda : they are not to be met 
Avj^tli in any other pait of (iujeiat, and are generally 
Ait and polished at Cambay. Ou being taken from 
TTn^ native bed, they aio exjioscd to the heat of the 
suii ' . liv'oyeais: the longer they remain in that 
situation, ^ht* hiiglitei and deeper will he the colour of 
^hc st.^’ie. File is sometimes sulistituted for the solar 
i^iy, hilt uith less elFect, as the stones lieiiuently crack, 
and sehhiiii acipiire a biilhant lustre. Alter having 
nndergoiic this piotess, they aie boiled lor two days, 
Old si^nit to Ihe maiiulacturcis at Cambay. The agates 
•Me (' diirercrit lines: those generally called carne- 
'M,iis, an* Idaek, Avluto, and led, in shades fiom the 
paU'sl wliew to the deepest scailet * The vailegated 
stones \v ith landscapes, trees., and Avater beautifully de¬ 
lineated, aie found at Cop]»ei-wange (Cubheer-punje), 
the five tombs, a place sixty miles distant. ■]- 

'When the English troops landed at Cambay, 
although fallen iiom its ancient importance, it was 
the le.sidence of many shah-zadas^ descendants of the 
1*01 Sian kings and nobles Avho left that unfortunate 
countiy the beginning of the eighteenth centuiy, 

* The raniLliun-niineh arc situated near the a of Neemoodra, 

in a very w ildju.if'lc, and consist of uunieroub shatts worked down 
IH ri>( ndicuLirJy, about four feet wide, the deejiest about fifty feet. 
The soil IS giavelly, chiefly of quarU reddened with iron and a 
little t lav < )n Iho sptit, the ramelions are mostly of a blackish olive 
(olour, like coininon dark flints, otliers somewhat lighter, and 
some bghln *51111, with a slight milky tinge » but it ib quite uncer- 
tam Avhat appeaiaiire they will assume after they have undergone 
the process of butniug—Hamilton, a'oI i. p TO.'*. 

t IMu Kiippiir-jumje hills arc supposed to be the Sardonyx 
niountams of rtolciiiy. 
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tvhen SbaJi Ilusnein was murdered, and the A%hane 
usurped tlie soverei^ authority : tlietie %vrcre followed 
by many more, who abandoned Persia when Nadir 
Shah seized the throne, and destroyed the royal hue 
of Suffees. Ahmedabad, then under the go¬ 

vernment, and (lambay, were* the fiivonrite asylum of 
these unfortunate emigrants, and of many Pci si ms 
who accompanied Nadir Shah in his memorable expe¬ 
dition to India, and remained then*’ with* liieir 
plunder. Cambay lias also been the retreat of others 
who have quitted Persia during subsequent distractions. 
Tho Persian language was spoken in great ]mrity 
there, and there was as much etiquette at the durbar., 
as in the most refined courts of Europe ” • 

The trees whidt shade the houses of Cainhav, are 
filled with monkeys, s([uirrels, doves, and parrots. 
The royal tiger and the leopard are numerous in the* 
adjacent perfpinnas^ and Air, Forbes was shewn the 
skin of a lioness Avhich had been recently fouiifl with 
her whelps in a forest near the ri\er Sabermatly, not 
many miles from Cambay .f Hyenas, wolves, and 
wild hogs, and a variety of deer, elks, and antelojies, 
abound in the iiiu'ultivated tracts of Oujerat. The 
oxen aro esteemed the finest in India: they arc per¬ 
fectly wliite, with black horns, a skin delicately soft, 
and eyes rivalling those of the antelope in brilliant 
lustre.” Some of those reared in the nortliern part of 

• 

• Forbes, voL li. pp. IG— 26 . 

t An interesting accemnt of a Uon-hunt, by Sir Charles M.i1ot, is 
given in the Oriental Memoirs. The beast that was killed, ** was 
railed by tlie natives oontta-lmmf, or cumcl-tiger, and is est(*cTnc(l 
the fiorcKit and most powerful of that race. Its colour was that of a 
camel, weMog to yellow, but without spots or stripes, not high 
In statwltBn^t powerfully massive, with a head and foreparts of 
adinlndilje liac and strength.**—Forbcs« vob iii. p- U4. &ce page 6X1 
of mitijillt volume. 
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tlie province are noble animals, and will travel, yoked 
to a hackery, from thirty to forty miles a day. '• 
There are two loads from Cambay to Ahinedabad, 
of which it was the port; the upper road, by Kairah, 
and tlio lower, which is somewhat shorter, by Dolka. 
The distance is between forty-hve and fifty miles. Its 
.HT^j^iearance in 1780, is thus described. 

\ 


AUMEDABx\D. 

Ttie imperial city of Ahmedabad (situated in lat. 
23° 1' N., loop. 72® 42' E.) ‘‘ is built on the banks of 
the Sahennatty, which “washes its western walls. 
From being formerly one of the largest capitals in the 
oast, It is now only five miles and three quarters in 
circumference, surioiindcd by a high wall with ir¬ 
regular toAvers CAX'ry fifty yards ; there are twelve 
principal gates and scvei al smaller sally-ports. Ahmed- 
ahad was built in the year jl42(», by 8ultan Ahmed 
Shah, on the site of a more ancient town.-f* In its 
greatest splendour, it ^extended, Avith the suburbs, 
twenty-seven miles in circumference. Thevenot, nho 
visited it in the seventeenth century, says, it was then 
fceven leagues ; and the Ayeen Akbery thus describes 
it:—“ There are two forts, on the outside of which 
is the tOAvn; it formerly consisted of 360 pooras or 

• Forbes, vol. iii. p 99. 

i «'rhe Sultan, being on a hunting party at a great distance 
from Gulburga, his usual place of residence, was so delighted with 
this spot, that he resolved to build a inagnilirent city, and call it 
after his own name ” Tieflcuthaler says, it was tounded on the 
site of the town of Assaul Ihc little ri\cr Sabarmoti, he says, 
** issues from the great lake Rai-Sagar in Oodipoor, and, running 
under ground like Arethusa, is said to lose its waters."—Beinoulli, 

Com. X. pp> 3/4, G. 
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quarters ; but ouly eighty-four are now in a flourish- 
iug condition. In these are a tliousand mosques, eadi 
having two large minarets, and many wonderful in¬ 
scriptions,” On every side, norldnig minarets, decay¬ 
ing palaces, and mouldering aqueducts, indicate the 
former magnihcence of the city Much of the space 
even within the walls, is now covered with ruins./ or 
appropriated to coin-fields and fiuit-gcirdens i^me 
of the streets are broad, hut not planted with rows of 
ti ees, as meiitioucd by Alaiidesloe and other travellers, 
neither are they paved. The tiiuinphal arches, or 
thice united gates, in the three principal stieets, with 
the gi and entrance to the duibar^^iiW lemaiii. The 
mosques and palaces of the Fatans still gn e evidence 
of their oiiginal mte^iificenre. Tlie stieets were 
spacious aii'l regiilai ; the temples, aqueducts, foun¬ 
tains, Criravaiiserais, and courts ul justice, well aiianged. 
You (now) behold the most heterogeneous mixture of 
Mogul sjdeiidour and Muhratta harhaiism ; a noble 
cupola, overshadowing hovels ot mud ; small windows, 
ill-fashioned doors, and dirty cells, iutioduc.ed under a 
superb poitico; a marble coriidor, filled up with 
choolas or cooking-places, composed of mud, cow-dung, 
and nil burned bricks. 

“ Sultan Ahmed eniichcd the city with a variety of 
puldic stiuctuies, especially a magnificcut Jumma 
Mesjed* It stands in the (Miiitre of the city, adorned 
with two lofty minarets, elegantly propoi tioiied and 
richly decorated.* From the summit, you command an 

• The most remarkable cirruinstanre attaching to this mosque* 
IS the Vibration produced m tlie n)uiaret& rising from the centre of 
the biiildnig* by a slight exeriioa ol torce at the arch of the up))cr 
gallery •* Maiiy thcones Iiavc been suggested to account for this, 
but they all fail of affording a satiblattory explanation of this 
architeLtural phenomenon; wliidi is still furtlicr involved m 
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extensive view of Aliniedabad and the Sabermatty, 
winding through a wide chamjiaign. The domes are 
supported by lofty columns, regulaily disposed, but too 
Tnuch crowded ; the concave of these cupolas is richly 
ornamented witli mosaic and fretwork. The portal 
corresponds to tlie rest of this stupendous fabric, and 
the pavement is of the finest marble. This mosipie 
.occupies the western side of a large square, in the 
CGI.*tre of which IS a maihie basin and fountain; the 
other sides are suriounded with a conidor of elegant 
columns, foi*ming a cloister, the interior walls and 
cornices of which are ornairientt‘d with sentences from 
the Koran, emhla/oned in a beautiful manner. An 
uncommon degree of-solemnity charai'terises this 
jumma mesjed Grandeur and simplicity unite, and 
fill the mind with reverential awe. Near it is a 
grand mausoleum in memory of Sultan Ahmed and 
two of his sons. Bevond it is the cemeterv of the 

m « 

snltiinas, princesses, and iavonrite ofiicers of the haram. 
No domes or temples covei tlieii inaibJe tombs; they 
are sliadt!d by cypresses and poraegianates, suriounded 
with doweling sluubs. 

‘‘ The mosque built by Supiat Khan, though le^^s 
magnificent, is moie elegant than Sultan Ahmed’s; 
the columns and aiclies •lic finely jnopoi tinned, and 
the wdiole striictnrp, of the purest w'hite marble, sur¬ 
rounded with the daik foliage and glowing scailet 
blossoms of the ])omegran.Ue, had an iingommou efiect. 
The pieciiicLs coiitciin a handsome muusulcum in me- 

dnubt by the circumstance of one minaret partalciiifi of the motion 
ot the other, Iht're is iu> perceptiblo .iiritation of the part 

coiiTiocting the two on the rool of the imiUliri,;'* Pee Captain 
Orindlay’s Indirn Sicnc’'V» Part I. Mr l-orbes in.ikcs no mention 
of the phenomenon This beaiitiiul biuidiiig has been much in¬ 
jured by a recent cartlu]uakc. 
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mory of the founder, and a fountain of excellent water f 
near this is the falling palace of this benevolent noble¬ 
man, once a sumptuous edifice, nfiw an extensive 
ruin.,. The Ivory Mosque, although built of white 
marble, has obtained that distinction from being cu¬ 
riously lined with ivory and inlaid with a profusion 
of gems, to imitate natural fiowers, bordered by a 
silver foliage on mother-of-pearl. One of the prin^d- 
pal mosques was formerly a Hindoo temple. . . The 
zealous Aurungxebe converted it into a mvsjcd, and 
ordered a cow to be killed there, in order to prevent 
the Hindoos from ever entering it. Thevenot men¬ 
tions the mausoleum of a cow that was buried at 
Ahmedabad, covered with a dome supported by six pil¬ 
lars, which 1 could not find out. He also describes a 
banian hospital, similar to that at Surat. 

“ The former consequence ot Ahmedabad may be 
ascertained from its being one of the four (‘ities where 
the £mper(Hr Akhar permitted gold to lie coined; the 
other three allowed that distinguished jirivilege, wei e 
Agra, Caiibul, and the capital of Hengal. Ten cities 
were indulged with a royal mint for silver; and in 
twenty-eight, they coined a copper currency.... 

“ Not far from the city wall is n beautiful lake, 
called Kokarea, about a mile in circumference, lined 
with hewn stone and a flight of steps all round. The 
four entrances, which were, probably, formerly ap¬ 
proached through avenues of the red tamarjiid-trce, 
are adorned with cupolas supported by pillars. In 
the centre is an island with a summer palace and 
gardens, shaded by the red tamarind; a rare tree, 
equal in size and beauty to the common tamarind, 
with a fruit far more delicious, and sent as a confec¬ 
tion to distant parts of India. The palace was in 
ruins, and the gardens neglected* Among a vai'iety 
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o{ trees still standing was a very uncommon species 
of the palmyra : after growing up in a straight stem 
to a considerable height^ like others of that genus, it 
shot forth upwards of forty branches, with a tuft of 
spieading leaves at the extremity of each branch, like 
the common borassus Jlalte/liformts. A bridge of foity- 
eigbt arches formed a communication with the island, 
which, like all the surrounding ornaments, is in a 
state of dilapidation. 

At a short distance from Kokarea is the Dutch 
burying-ground, containing several handsome tombs in 
tlie style of the Mogul mausoleums, a dome supported 
by pillars. Some ot the inscriptions are dated at the 
commencement of the seventeenth century, when the 
Dutch had a factory here. We were shewn the spot 
where the English Company’s factory stood in 1614.... 
Few traces of its (former) commerce remain, except 
some small manufactures of chintz and kincobs, and 
some of lackered work, oinamented with gold and silver, 
for escritoirs, boxes, and palanquins, made only when 
previously bespoken. They began and finished for me 
an elegant sandal>wood escritoir, lackered with black 
and gold, in ten days. 

At Sercaze, a sacred place five miles from Ahmed- 
abad, is a very grand mmjed, said to be an exact 
imitation of the temple at Mecca: it also contains a 
complete model of the Kaaba.*.. Among other excur. 
sioiis, we spent a deliglitful day at Shah Bavg^ the 
royal garden, a summer palace two miles from the 
city, pleasantly situated on the banks of the Saher- 
matty. Although built nearly two hundred years 
beioie, by the Emperor Shabjehan when viceroy of 

• Tleflcnthalcr mentions it as a magnificent mausoleum, erected 
by Gaiw Ahmed, King of Gujerat. 
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Gujerat, it was still in excellent repair. The s:i1(M)ii 
was a fine room, the wall covered with shell chunam^ 
a white stucco polished like the finest alabaster, and 
the cieliiig painted in small compartments with much 
taste. The angular recesses lead to eight small octagon 
rooms, four below, and us many above, with separate 
stairs to each ; they are finished in the same style as the 
saloon, the walls like alabaster, and the cK'hng neatly 
embossed. The flat roof commands an extensive pros¬ 
pect ; the substructions form a cool reticat uiidci the 
saloon and a surrounding platform, orn«imented with 
small canals and fountains; they are on a level with 
the flower-garden, which reached to the uver. The 
park and pleasure-gi oiiiids extended from the ^lalaee to 
the city gates : they were enclosed by a hi^h wall, 
now in ruins. Little of the gardens remains, except 
broken fountains, aqueducts, and a few tiees ; some 
of foreign appearance* The zenana, or Sultana's pa¬ 
lace, was situated at a little distance from the royal 
mansion, on the bank of the Sabermatty, with sepaiale 
gardens, baths, and fountains. The apartments for 
the officers and attendants of the court were'still fur. 
ther detached. It now exhibits a scene of solitude and 
min, except the palace itself. The princely gardens 
still boast of some noble cypresses, cedars, palmetos, 
sandal, and cassia-trecs, ivith mango, tamarind, an.l 
spreading fruit-trees .About a mile from Shah Bang 
is a large reservoir constructed by a nurse to one of 
the kings of Gujerat, and still called the Nurse’s Well.* 
It is all of he^vn stone, surrounded with galleries 
ascended by circular steps, and a dome supported by 

^ • Some accounts, we are told, attribute tlip ercctuin to a nrli 
ilaDcing-glrl, who erected it wltli the produce oi one* of her ancle- 
jewcU : the other, she is rcjiortcd to have thrown into the water 
to^reward the search of the diver* but it has never been recovered. 
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light columns over cadi: those galleries communicatu 
with the principal stairs,—leading down to the water 
through double rows of pillars and pilasters. There ijir 
a handsome mosque near it, where the body of the 
foundress is deposited in a costly tomb. 

“ Notwithstanding all its splendour, Ahmedabad 
was called by Shahjehan, who was long resident there, 
Ghiei dabad, or the city of dust, from the ahundaiice of 
dust in the dry season. After the prevalence of the 
hot winds, before tlie setting in of the rainy season, it 
is still one of the w'armest and most dusty places I ever 
visited... The extern.il atmosphere, for many hours in 
the day, (during the hot winds,) was insupportable s 
the heavens were as brass, and the earth like heated 
iron ; and we were obliged to confine ourselves in dark 
rooms, cooled by tatties or screens of matted grass, kept 
conti niially watered.”* 

Ahmedabad continued to be the residence of the 
Mogul governors till about the year 17**12, w'hen the 
province was conquered by the Mahrattas. The nabob 
fled to Cambay, and was permitted to retain a small 
territory on pa^'ment of the cliout or tribute. Ahmed- 
abad remained in possession of the Mahrattas till 1771)9 
when it was taken by storm by the British force under 
General Goddard. At the peace of 1783, it was, how¬ 
ever, restored to the Peishwa with the reservation of 

* Forbe^f vol. lu. pp. 117—147. Seven miles from Ahmedabad, 
on tlic road to Dolcah, there Is a ** sacred spot*' called Pcerana, 
where are some costly mosques and mausoleums of white marble, 
gaudily ornamented, erected to the memory of certain Mohamme¬ 
dan saints. ** The tracery of the windows is extremely neat, and 
iilled with stained glass from Europe ** lb, p. lOl. At Betwah 
(or Puttowah), a suburb now five miles S of the city, there arc also 
some magnihrent mausoleums of the Patan princes, lb. 101. Near 
Mahmoodabad, ten miles fiom Ahmedabad, ib ** the Rosa, or tomb 
of the vi7ir nt Sultan Mahmouda very benuUlul specimen of 
sepulchral architecture, pu tureB<iucly situated in a grove of mango* > 
trees. See Grindlay’i) Views. Tart 4. 

FART Vlll. L 
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tlie Oiiikwar’s privilegus ; an an angoinent proilnrtivo 
of an endless series ol disputes and disorders, whuli 
terminated only with the destruction of the Peishwa’s 
power. In 1812, Ahmedabad was visited by a pesti¬ 
lence, whicli compleU'd its misfortun(»s by carrying off 
nearly half^the population, estimated by the llaroda 
resident at 200,000 persons. Its distance from Bombay 
is (by the d.'ik imd) ^{21 miles ; Iroin Boon a, 1100; 
fiom Delhi, 610 fiom Calcutta by Oojeiii, 

DIIUBOY. 

Mu. FoiiJirs, to whom we aie indebted for ilie pie 
ceding description of the hloliamim'dan capital, was 
appointed eollettor of tlu* peigutinali ol Dhuboy, dining 
the shoit lime that it nas in jwis'^ession ol the English, 
piior to Its cession to JSindia, m 1788. ^Tbe town of 
that name is situated 38 miles N. E. of Broach, in 
lat. 22® O', long. 73° 25'. Although in a state ot rajnd 
decay, it was still supposed, in 1780, to contain 40,000 
inliabiiaiits, among'whom v eie only 300 Alohammednn 
families, and no Pai sees. The remains of loi tilicatioiis, 
gates, and temples, indicated its h»rinei nnigmfiLence. 
The city is rather more than two miles and a ipiaiter 
in extent, the foitihcations fomiing ueaily aii exact 
squcirc. In the rainy s<*Uson, it is completely insulated 
by large lakes, so that tin* cattle swim in and out oi 
the gates every morning and evening “ The profusion 
ol hewn stone and i emains of sculpture scattei ed about 
Dhuboy,” Mr. Forbes says, “ is astonishing. The 
walls and towers weie built entirely of laige square 
Btones. The west front, the only part remaining m any 
degree of perfection, piesents a grand view of the an¬ 
cient fortifications : the ierre-fflctn, several feetluoad, 
is supported by a colonnade of pillars, whicli form a case- 
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mate or covered piazza, the whole lencfth of ihc wall, 
which, when in retail, must have a:(for(]ed excellent 
uccominodation for an Indian frarrison. This colon¬ 
nade, hah a mile in length, resembles the porticoes in 
flout of the bairacks at Ponipuia .Tlie city gates 
are all strong and beautiful: there is a double gate in 
the centre of each face, with a s])acious area between, 
suiiounded with a corridoi and rooms for the guards. 
Ihit the eastoin poital, called, by way of eminence, 
the Gate of Diamonds, and the temple connected with 
it, present the most complete and elegant specimen of 
Hindoo ta«te I ever saw. In pioportioii ot archi¬ 
tecture and elegance ot sculptuic, it far exceeds any 
oi their ancient or modern structures I have met n ith ; 


and the sciilptuie is superior to the ligures at Salsctto 
and tlie Elepliaiita Tins beautiful ])ile extends 320 
feet ill Icngtli. Rows of elephants richly capaiisoned 
suppoit the massive fabric. The architraves and 
boi ders i ound the compartments of figures, are very 
elegant; and the groupes of wainois on horseback, 
on foot, and on fighting eleplinnts, a 2 >proach nearer to 
the classical bas-ieliefs ot Greece, than any per¬ 
formances in tlie excavations ot the Ele^ihanta. The 
warlike wcajions ol the soldiers, with their armour, 
as also the jewels, ciiains, and ornaments in the capa¬ 
risoned horses and elephants, arc admirably finished. 
Thcic is likewise a profusion ol lions, camels, birds, 
and sei jients. In one compai tment, a man and woman 
standing under a plantain-ticc, wiih an infant at their 
feet, aie very conspicuous: it fonns a separate groupe, 
resembling the general representation of Adam and 
Rve ill paradise. The serpent, however, made no 
part of the sculpture, although a iiroininent subject in 
oth(*r places. In *he easrci n jiortal, the cobra di 


capcllo was very distinguishable.The princiiial 
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imapfo in the temple is said to have diamond eyes: 
from their magnitude, 1 doubt their l-eality. Whether 
this portal was digni6ed with the appellation of the 
Gate of Diamonds from those brilliant eyes of the 
deity, or from its costly architecture, I cannot say .. . 
This gate was the general morning rendezvous of the 
Brahmins and principal inhabitants, shady trees pro¬ 
tecting them from the heat.Within the walls is a 

tank lined with hewn stone, having a flight of steps all 
rouud, three quarters of a mile in circumference. 
This magnificent reservoir is supplied not only by the 
periodical rains, but also from receptacles without the 
walls, by means of a stone aqueduct commnnicdtiiig 
with the tank, which it enters under a small temple 
in the hallowed groves, forming a cascade, with a pic¬ 
turesque effect.” • 

The opening of this aqueduct at the commencement 
of the rainy season, Mr. Foibes says, is celebrated by 
a festival of several days, and with reioiciiigs similar 
to those which attend the cutting of the hank of the 
Nile at Cairo. Dhuboy is the only fortified town in 
the district, which comprises eighty-four villages; 
Bome of these had been deserted during the troubles. 
The soil is generally rich and lodmy,-|- producing fine 
crops of hatty (rice), which is the staple grain, bahjeree 
{holms $incatus\ jiiarree or cush^cush (holcm sor~ 
ghum\ and other species of grain, with a variety of 
leguminous plants; also, cotton, sesamum, paJma- 
christi, mustard-seed, sugar-cane, hemp, flax, ginger, 
turmeric, and plants for dyeing. ^ 

* Forbes, vol. ii. pp. 204; 327, 0 ; 330, 1; 340, 7* 
t •' It appears from the banks of the Nerbudd.ih, as well as 
from those of the Mhye, that Gu%i>rati in this part, ji a black rich 
soil, lo the depth of iliirty or forty feet, resting on tme liard Muid.*' 
—Fifteen Yc*ars, dtc. p 332. 'i 

$ Wc liavc cuduayoureit to give the sul .tanceof the information 
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KATT VW \U. 

Foil soirie fiirtlicr iufoimsitioii witii respect to tlie 
luovjiice of (jiijciat, more e!!.j>ecially the western parts, 
Are ohall aA’ail oiii selves of the desultoiy pages of the 
Autlior of ‘‘ Fifteen Vears m India,” Avho, m 1815, 
accompanied the British force sent to reduce the fort 
of JiLiia, on the Crtilf of Cutch. On the 11th of June, 
tlie legimcnt stationed at Baroda maiclied for Katty- 
AViii ; and two maiches bi ought tlieiii to the iiopulotis 
town of Pctl.iiid Two days afterwards, they crossed 
the tiLihrannitty, just below the junction ol the Men- 
deii and the Seiry, at the village of Pallali'; and 
in another march, reached Dolka, an extensive 
Mooiirth town, exhibiting tlie luiiis of former splen- 
iloui.* Its giaiid mosques and tanks are sinking 
undci the mouldering hand of time, and the town 
does not contain oiie-tliiid ol its foimei inhabitants. 

k 

Allei ])assing the descit space betivceii the Gulfs of 
Cutch and Cambay, they icached I^iuiree, a largo 
Availed town AVith high towcis ; ceded to the Company, 
but governed by its OAvn rajali under a scmindaree 
tenure Two maichcs more brouglit the army to 
llauiipore, situated on the Bauliadie liver, Avhich 
liieseiited a melancholy pictuie of loimer greatness 
noAV in ruins: its old castle is a military post, then 
occupied by a seijeant’s jiarty fiom Kairah All the 
towns m this part are Availed, and the country presents 
a veiy w’ailike aspect Since leaving Fowanghur, not 
a hill had been seen; but, two inarches north of 
Kaunpore, the lulls of Kattywar began to diversify 
the scene. The country here presented a melancholy 

f 

Tclalivc to Uii'^ pcr^uniiali, Avhuh tlic Auilior has Injudiciously 
ditlubcd over Uirec thai \cts, comptibjng 140 quarto pages. 

L 8 
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aspect, all the villages being nearly in mins ; and fine 
plains, wliicli bore traces of former cultivation, being 
reduced to a barren waste. Three days moie brought 
the troops to Wankmeer; “ a town romantically 
situated on an island, with a chain of hills rising one 
above anothci just beliind it. The interior has no¬ 
thing to engage admiration; the streets are narrow, 
and many parts of it, particulaily the mosques, are 
in ruins.” The island is formed by the confluence of 
the nver Muchoo with the Fatalia: during the raina, 
the latter stream inundates the streets, but, in the dry 
season, it diminishes to a slender stream in a low 
bed.* Wankaneer is fortified, and may contain 5000 
houses. It stands in lat. 22° 27^ N, long. 70° 50' E. 

On the 17 th of July, the troops reached the right 
liank of the Adji, which was forded with great difll- 
culty, owing to the rapidity of the stream and its 
rocky bed. On the following day, they drew near to 
Juria, a place of considerable strength. The walls, of 
soft granite, are about twelve feet high and nine thick, 
suimounted by a parapet six feet high and two thick ; 
and at about thirty pac:es’ distance outside, is a ram. 
part of eai’th with a fosse. The streets are narrow, 
and the houses poor. Not a shot was fired, for the 
chief submitted immediately; and Colonel East moved 
his camp shortly afterwards to the banks of the Ooude, 
a fine dear stream, and thence to Dherole, a populous 
walled town, situated on another fine stream, where 
forage was plentiful. The surrounding country is 
highly cultivated, and the fields are well inclosed with 
hedges of prickly pear, while the landscape is enlivened 

* Hamilton, vol. i. p. TifiO. Owing to this circumstance, it is 
added, the tivlt takes name, in allusioi^ to Patnla, the infernal 

UglkinB. Ilut patul nr jmttul also signifies A clianiiti. Mr. Wallace 
the liver on which Wankaneer btandiiH the Muisvcc. 
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by plantations of baboul and tamarind>trces. Like 
all the otlicr in this part, Dlierole had been 

lialf dispeopled by “ the great famine.” Here, in Uie 
beginning of September, the regiment was attacked 
by a fatal epidemic.* On moving to high ground 
near the village of Ballachoova, with the cool ocean 
in fioiit, the lever was arrested. 

From this place, lepassing Juria, the troops marched 
to Wtidwan (or Wtidwan), a Uige town, at that time 
belonging to the Peishwa. A considerable pioportion 
of the inhabitants are Jams, who have a temple heie, 
containing neaily one hundred iigiires in white 
miuble, of different sisses, but in the same posture.-f 
The fort, ithiih is modern, was of sufficient strength 
to withstand a siege of two mouths from the Guikwar 
in 1805. Ghee, hemp, and leather are brought to this 
place from Piittcnwara, whence they are carried to 
Bhowiuigur on the Gulf of Cambay The country 
about Wiidwaii seemed to be recovering from the 
dreadful effects of the famine, but every where pre¬ 
sented the melancholy signs of partial depopulation ; 
the fertile plains being quite a w^aste, overrun by 
wolves, jackals, wild asses, hogs, and antelopes, with, 
wild dueJe, partridge, quail, snipe, and bustard in 
abundance. 

On the 6th of December, the force arrived at the 
ancient city of llalwad, now almost a heap of ruins. 

* In a few days, 140 men wore in hospitalf out of 43G, the total 
prcK^nt of the (j'lth rc({imcnt. The progreba of the fc\er waa so ra- 
]ild, that in thnty'dght hours its victims were lifeless " 

t ** The dark lecess (m which they are placed) being profusely 
illuminated, the images, having bright, sparkling eyes, proiluce 
such ail elleci on the ubflcrvcr at the distance at which he Is kept, 
that really the scene is awfully grand." 

ilainilton* Wudwan u fa lat. 2JP 20', long. 37^ 
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It stands on a bed of fine giMiiite,* watered by iiii- 
meroiis streams as clear as crystal, which nourish a 
luxuriant vegetation “ The walls ol the town are, 
like Its palaces, mouldering to dectiy Along oin‘ lacc 
of it, there is a veiw extensive tank, then cov(*ied 
with Aveedh, and affoi ding a line reti eat lor shoals of 
bald-coots. Along its banks arc the tombs of many a 
Moslem wairior. 15ut the palace, the walls of v Inch 
once resounded with the voices of ambitious eourtiois, 
is tenantless; and the dvrhm\ sujipcrted by iiui*‘Sy 
jnllars, is an asylum for the m\l and the bat. ]\lany 
ol the mausoleums in the ternetcry are costly temples, 
composed of hewn stone, with statues ol gods and 
heroes in maible.” Theie is at ILilwad, a \ery 
am lent temple dedicated to JMabadeo, near a fine 
W/re which foims aliighlypictuiesquoanil interesting 
object t 

Fioin Ilahvad, the icgiment proceeded fu* Cutch. 
Tlio fust maicb towaids the rivei Pudd.ii, w'as to the 
village of AVantwadder, pleasantly situated on a stieain 
called Baiisaiia. The nex: day, they passed the luiiis 
of a laigp depopulated villa^'e called (icntilly, and 
encamped neai the Jlun, which is thus dcsi'iibed. 

Fiom this pl«ice to the toast of Cutch, the dis¬ 
tance is about ten miles. Duiing the moiiaooii, Avhen 
the wind blows violently up tlie Cult, it piesents a 
body of deep* water; for the flow of the great tides 
which so much astonished the soldiers of Altxaiidei, 
covers the Avhole ol it, and, together wdth tlie deluge 
of Avaters down tlie Puddar, tlie bed of a\ Inch is near 

* This rock, the Author says, appears more or less on the surface 
throughout Kattywar, ■' so tliat its external appearance is uot 
uubkc that of Ireland in many parts.” • 

. t Captain Grmdlay*i> Indiiui isicnery, part I. 
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the mldrlle, renders it quite iinfordahle. At present, 
there was not any water on its burface, and it was 
hard and level as a boai'd within our observation. 
Tins sandy bed is almost wholly inci usted with fine 
salt, which, in some places, is so thick, that it might 
be dug up and carted off. This incnistation produces 
a most beautiful mirage It appears to the eye like a 
placid lake of great extent, studded with islands; aud 
the shining suiface gives to every little object of a 
different colour, a seeming magnitude, which the eye 
converts into ten thousand familiar shapes. The 
troops found no difficulty iii crossing the Kun. In 
some pai ts, however, the guns sank very deep in mud 
and quuk&ands, wherefore it became necessary often 
to change the direction, and carefully to examine the 
ground. Great quantities of dead fishes, quite hard 
and dry, were seen all over it.... In the vicinity of 
the Run, the evenings and mornings were remarkably 
mild and pleasaiit, while at a distance, both on the 
approach and the departure, they proved liitterly cold. 
It is proiiable that the heat absorbed by the sandy Kun 
during the day, and given out at night, may produce 
this local temperature.” * 

CUTCH. 

Before the force marched into the interior, it was 
deemed necessary to have possession of some place of 

* Fittccn Years in India, pp. .349—352. Hamilton states, that 
the Run nr Erun (i. p. morass), which extends during the mon¬ 
soon, from the Gulf of Cutch to that of Gambay, covers a surface 
of squaie miles. It Is in many parts very shallow^, only a fesic, 
inches deep. On the norlli side, the Run wai, crossed by the em¬ 
bassy returning trom Smde in 1800, where its extreme breadth was 
about sixty miles, but many jiarts at that tune exhibited both 
pasturage and scanty cultivation. The wild ass is found on the 
shores (k the Run, in henls of sixty or seventy.—Hamilton, vol, 
pp. Cutch (properly Cach’ha) signifies a morass. 
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strength near tnc sea; and the fort of Anjar was 
pitched upon. The troops moved in a westerly direc¬ 
tion, keeping parallel to the Hun, through an open 
and pleading country, but presenting few traces of 
culture and population. Q'he first halt Avas at Kat- 
taria, a ruined town, in which were found alxnit a 
hundred inhabited huts, surrounded with a dry stone 
rampart and parapet with small towers. The rums 
extend a mile liom it in all directions. Well-built 
stone liouscs of three stones were seen roofiess and 
deserted; while, beneath their walls, the irihabit- 
tants were sheltere<l in little thatched mud hovels. 
This part of Catch had, for a long time, been the 
theatre of contest between the Rajahs ol Murvee and 
Alalha and the Row of Bhooj. In common with 
Kattywar, too, it had suffered from the desolating 
effects of famine. The climate, at this season, was 
found agreeable and temperate. The inhabitants are 
robust and healthy, and have a bold, commanding ap- 
jiearancc Their women are fine ; even the common 
ryotees^ or laboureis’ wn'es, arc descilbed as plump 
and blooming, with light-brown complexions and an 
intelligent physiognomy; and their childien are very 
pretty. 

The troops encamped, the second day, at a large 
village called Omrall.ih. The next day, they halted 
at Whouiid, a largo town, fortihod with a iimd w'all, 
stone towel s, and dry ditch, situated betwet'ii two 
ranges of lulls; the valley Avas clothed with a line 
crop of lieai ded wheat. Pfissing the strong hili-foi t of 
Budzou, and the large village ot ISekia, they encamped, 
the third day, near the village of Piinkaseer,—a beau¬ 
tiful spot, with a wood of baubool* on one side, and a 

• Tlio gum winch cxiulcs from llub tree, is uscil as food by ihr 
poor inluihitaiits of the junglcb. 
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l.^rfCe tank and pretty villaijc on the other, surrounded 
With smiling lields of fine wlieat. Near this place 
were seen nunneroiis sepulchial stones, on which ate 
rudely sculptured the hgiiies of ndriioib on camels, 
horses, and eleidiaiits, in the attitudes of throwing the 
spctir and wielding the sword. In idl the cemeteries 
aie found representations of w'otnen peiforming suitee 
with tliLMi* dead husbands in their aims, and others 
cairyiiig jiifauts lor sacnlice. The next encampment 
was near a respectable town called Clicekansir ; and 
on the following day they rnarclied to Anjar 

This town, whicli is about two miles in circum- 
feieiicc, IS ^unonnded with a w'*ill ai^oiit twelve feet 
high, surmounted with a parapet of six feet. It was 
at this time t»arrisoncd by IlOO Arabs, who made a 
respeetalde delenco, till a hreatliliud lieeii ellected, and 
then guns silenced Poss^ession was then taken of the 
town and distiict m the name of the Piitisli Govern¬ 
ment ; and llu'y have l>eeii ]»laced under a commis¬ 
sioner deputed hy the Bombay Piesidenoy Anjar 
stands in hit. 23" 3' N., long 7fi“ E* The stieots 
are wide ,iiid regular ; the lioiif'es well built of stone, 
tiled, and white-vMshed. There are two fine pagodas; 
one lielongiiig to the Jains, containing the usual as¬ 
semblage of holy images of white maihle, and the 
other Biahiniineal In the gardens and groves that 
suiround the ton n, there are iiiiraeroiis temples and 
monuiiiciits weh worthy of ohseivation, besides a 
Mussulman cemetery and several neat mosques The 
population i.s very consideiahle, and the place seemed 
in u flouiishing condition. Some of the women were 
beautiful, and of complexions almost fair. The tera- 
peiatuie, m the month of llecemhei, was found as 
low as 5(P of PalLieiilieit Anjar is iieaily ten miles 
from the Gulf, but comniuiucates with it by the little 
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buntler or wliarf of Toonea, in frmit of whicli is a 
creek running up from the Gulf * The possesbion of 
this place has opened a communication with Juria, 
Murvee, and Bombay. 

From Anjar, the British force marched for the 
capital. The route lay at first in a north-west direc¬ 
tion, through a country pretty well cultivated and 
tolerably populous, to a village called Ratnaur. Near 
the encampment were discovered some lime-pits run¬ 
ning under ground to a vast extent, being lighted 
and ventilated by shafts. Here, the poor natives had 
concealed their valuable property and implements of 
husbandry, which fell into the hands of the lawless 
followers of the army. Turning eastward, the troops 
now entered a mountainous range, very wild, and the 
passes so strong, that a brave handful of men might 
make an effective defence. The battering train was 
here dragged along with great difficulty. On arriving 
at a deserted village called Viiddar, an extensive valley 
presented itself, bordered liy picturesque hills, inter¬ 
spersed with beautiful little villages of nicely white¬ 
washed houses, amid green fields of wheat and cotton. 
To tlie right appeared a very high mount crowned 
with pagodas; and to the left were seen the towers of 
the citadel of Bhooj, a strong and high hill-fort. 


BHOOJ. 

m 

The city is situated in the plain about half a mile 
S.W. of the fortified hiU, and forms nearly a square, 

• The principal port of the Anjnr per^tinnoh is Holiur. about 12 
JTulc? E. by b. from Anjar town, and 30 miles from VVowamia, on 
theo{fposito loast of the Gujerat peninsula. The passage ii> gene¬ 
rally perlormed in two tides. Tahej, capital of Cutcli m JMJ, 
ia supposed to have been situated to the N.W. of Anjar, but lU 
site luib uoi been aseertaincdi—tiaiDdioDj voh i. pp. COOi 
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thioe qiiartors of amilo m li*n;rth, surrounded with a 
stone wdlJ, ilanked witli round and square towers. 
The streets are narrow and dirty ; but the houses aie 
in general stroiij( stone Inuldings, intermixed with 
mosques and pagodas. Tlie How’s palace is a very 
ancient, gloomy pile, within a high and strong Avail 
with towers. 

“ Like Anjar, the city of Booje-hooje* is sur¬ 
rounded AAUth gardens, lemjdes, and tanks, and 
numerous monuments illustrative of manners and 
caistoms. livery where aie seen memorials of the 
pcilomiance of suttee and infanticide ; with com¬ 
memorations of the actions of the illustrious dead, 
whose tombs have become objects of adoration. Some 
of the temples, huge in size, present a multitude 
of elaborate decorations. Tigers, lions, elephants, 
monkeys, and an endless variety of fanciful objects, 
cut out of stone, ornament these fabrics, which are 
covered with statues of their gods. The mausoleum 
of Row lidcka, the grandfather of the present King, 
deserves particular notice, on account of its niagiiifi- 
cence, and the sacrifice of liuman life which it com¬ 
memorates. Tlie interior building, on which rests a 
great dome, is a fifteen-sided figure, twenty-four feet 
in diameter; and in each angle stands a full-length 
maihle .statue of a lady Avho perlorrat*d suttee Avith 
him. ’J'hey aie represented in the bloom of beauty, 
richly di essed, decked out iii jewels, and holding in- 
stiumeiits of music. In tlie centre of the building, 
Avhere the ashes are deposited, there is a marble head- 

* TTie |m/|){T nirae of the citj, it seems, is simply IVwoj, the 
duplication being a mere convcntioncU corruption. Tiellentlulcr 
says: “ Tins plare has> rcctncd its name from d serpent The 
fact, indml, is icrtain, that they worship there a serpent, winch is 
fetl OAcry day with milk and rice. It has the name of nhoni-hmmt, 
which signifies the serpent lifty-two ells long.— Bernoulli, e. i. p. 3%. 

PART VIII. M 
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Rtone, with an inscription, and the emblematical re- 
prestnitation of an arm, ornamented with bracelets. 
The execution of tlie whole does great credit to the 
artist; and the building would be considered as a 
beautiful ornament in any city in Europe. Around 
tho .inner apartment mns a grand viranda, which, 
supporting smaller domes, forms the structure ex- 
tmiully into a square, and at each angle there is a 
great entrance. A large stone elephant faces the 
magnificent flight of steps leading up to the giaiid 
portico, on the platform of wliicli are two statues of 
Europeans in fantastic dresses, placed as gnai'ds. The 
pillars by which this viranda is sustained, are covtu-ed 
with most extraordinary figures, cut out of the solid 
stone. Tlie mausoleums of Fiitteh Mahomed, a cele 
hrated AToslem general, and of Dailajee, a saint, 
are nch pieces of Mooiish architecture, carvpd and 
worked up with stucco, so as to resemble marble. 
Their tombs are covered with rich embroidered stuffs. 
Tliose of Mahomed Puny and Row Rudder, are also 
very curious objects: the lattei, it is said, became a 
Mussulman convert, and is buried, by lus own dcsiie, 
near a very gi'and mosque, in the south-west angle of 
the town.” * 

Bhooj stands in lat. 23** 13', long. G£)° 52': it is com- 
pai'atively a modern touui, founded by Row Bharra, 
about 200 years ago, and subsequently surrounded 
with a wall and towers. It contained, in 1813, about 
20,000 inhabitants; but the population had declined 
under the oppressive governments of the preceding 
fifteen yeai’s. “ The hill-fort is too far from the town 
to protect it, although within common shot. On its 
summit, which is about a half a mile in height by the 
road, is a temple dedicated ^o tlie worship of the 


• Fifteen Years in Jiidiaf pp« 305 -^ 7 , 
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Naag or hooded snake. Viewed from the Norths the 
town has an imposing appearance from the number of 
white buildings, mosques, and pagodas interspersed 
with plantations of date-trces. West of the town, and 
covering two short faces of the fort, is a large tank, 
with stairs leading from town wickets. In the centre 
of the tank is an elevated terrace, containing the 
remains of a few bungalows and flower-beds : it was 
used by former chiefs as a place of recreation, but is 
now in ruins. Bhooj is celebrated fur ingenious 
artists in gold and silver work.” • 

The most populous town in Cutch is the sea-port of 
Mandavee, about lorty miles S.S.W. of Bhooj. ‘‘ The 
town is within gun-shot of the beach, and is sur. 

Nrounded with fortifications in the Asiatic style. Its 
environs are laid out in gardens well stocked with 
cocoi»-nut and other trees. The bed of a river, nearly 
dry, excepting in the rains, covers the east face, and 
j'oins the sea, forming the only harbour which Man- 
davee has. Small boats, loaded, can cross the bar at 
high tides : larger vessels unlade in the road-stead. A 
brisk trade is kept up with Arabia, Bombay, and the 
Malabar coasts, in which upwards of flOO boats, of 
from 40 to bOO candies tonnage, are employed. The 
exports are chiefly cotton, musroo of silk and cotton- 
thread, piece goods of a coarse kind, alum, and ghee. 
The imports aic bullion from Mocha ; ivory, rhi- 
noceros-hoi 11 , and liides from Powahil; dates, cocoa- 
nuts, grain, and timber, from Malabar and Damoun. 
There is a considerable inland trade by means of 

• Captain Mannurdo, in Bombay Transartlong, vol. il. p, 217. 
** On ilie 2Gth of March. ISl!). the hilhfort of Bhooj was taken by 
escalade, by a dct.icliment under Sir William Kier; and on the 
Kith of Tunc, both town ailll tort were nearly destroyed by an un- 
commouly violent cwthquoke.”— Hamilton, voL i. p. 61K). 
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cliatoiis and other coitIcfs, with Marwcar and Midwali. 
Manduvee is said to contain 50,000 inhabitants, of 
whom upwards of 15,000 are Bhattias, 10,000 Banyans, 
5000 Brahmans, and the rest are Lohdniij.s, Moham¬ 
medans, and the Iviw castes.” * 

The province of Cutch {^Cateha)^ within the 

parallels of 22*^ and 24”, and the meridians of 08" and 
70”, 1 $ about IGO miles in length from B. to M’'., and 
nearly 65 in breadth. On tlie west, it is boundt'd by 
the easternmost branch of the Indus and a barien 
waste ot many miles, dividing Cuttli fiorii ^iiidli; on 
the east, is the (iliilf ot Cutch and the Bun; on the 
north, the Sandy Peseit; and on the south, the sea. 
During the monsoon, the whole of the iioitliern 
frontiei is covered witli hraekish watei, so that tin 
province is compicudy insulated. “ Tins colleciion of 
waters is formed paitly by the Aviiids blowing tin sea¬ 
water up the Lukpiit iiver, so as to overflow part of 
this tract, and paitly by the rains and the flooding of 
some interior streams in the desert. After the monsoon 
abates, the watcis retiie both by tlie Lukput creek, 
and to the eastward by the (iulf of Cuttb, leaving a 
marsh, which gradually diics up and yields a rich 
pastuie Thiough the centre of Cutch, fioni E. to 
W., and con esponding m some degree to the slia]>e 
of the coast, runs a range of mountains ol a moderate 
height, called the Lunkhi JuhherL This mass of 
mountains, wliich divides Cutch longitudinally nearly 
into equal parts, varies* fiom one to eight miUs in 
breadtli. Throughout the whole extent, theie is little 
ai'able land, excepting in the valleys, winch geiieially 
consist of only a few acres. The hills are covered 
with a stunted brush-wood, which is gieedily devouied. 
by numerous herds of goats and sheep reared among 
The Lunkhi is an entire mass of rock, desti- 

* Dombiiy TransactionSf vob u. p. 217 * 
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tutc of wood and soil, althoup;li trunks of decayed trees 
are found in abuiidance, and sold for fire-wood; in- 
ducinp' a belief that these hills, at some former period, 
may have been clothed with timber of some kind. 
The* {jeneial colour of the mountains is a rusty brown, 
whifli is natural to tho rock, but a hill of entire white 
is often seen. The whole has a most confused and 
cliaotic appearance, and conveys an idea of desolation 
and mi-iery. Little or no watci is to he found through¬ 
out the Lunkhi; for, rilthough numerous torrents 
dcsct‘nd both to the north and the south during the 
monsoon, yet, they entirely fail with the rains, and 
tho'-e beds which do retain water, deiive it from 
spiings below the hills^ which are biackish, and often 
"^uiifil for use. Of this range, the hill called Nunow 
js tlu* most remarkable. It is in the figure of a sugar- 
loal, nearly in the teiitie of Ciilcli, and is well known 
to iiavigatois, who distinguish it fiom the sea under 
the name of Chigo; which, however, is a mistake, 
Anotlier lemarkable hill is AVaira, lying to the east¬ 
ward and noithwaid of Nunow, The mountain is 
quite flat, and the edge of the whole extent, to a 
distant spectator, looks as if it had been diawn by a 
ruler, and so evenly defined as not to liave a notch 
obsei \ able. 

“ To the north of the Lunkhi range is another, 
running parallel, and in some places,almost mixing 
w’lth the former Tlie range in question, which has 
no particular name, can be tiaced from Kanmeer in 
Wagui on the east, as far west as Jharra, which 
borders on the dcscit diiiding Cutch from Sindh. 
Here, as in tlie other, the remarkable lulls are dis¬ 
tinguished by names allusive either to their shape or 
colour, or U) some goH or goddess supposed to ipliabit 
their summits. The range now spoken of is not so 
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connected as the Lunkhi chain, and breaks off occai* 
sionally into detached hills, {^nerally cones, and of 
considerable height. Towards the western side of the 
country, the two ranges intei'mix, or arc joined by a 
confused mass of hilly country, with irregular and 
small valleys every where intersecting it. In this 
chain, and about six miles north of Bhooj, is a large 
sugar-loaf hill called Juiidria, from which all the mill¬ 
stones of Cutch are made. 

“ The arable part of the province (generally speak¬ 
ing) consists of a valley between the two chains of 
mountains, the extensive plain between the Lunkhi 
and the sea, and inferior valleys formed by subordinate 
hills in the ranges. The plain running in from the 
coast is the most extensive, and is often twenty, and 
even thirty miles broad, interspersed occasionally y’th 
detached hills. Close to the sea-beach is a high bank 
of sand, which extends from the Indus to the entrance 
of the Gulf of Cutch, and is called ]»y the natives, 
Chigo ; which signifies, in the Cutch dialect, a look¬ 
out place. The bank in question resembles that on 
the coast of Coromandel, where, us in this instance 
also, the level of the country appears to the eye below 
that of the sea. 

“ Along the northern boundary, and skirting the 
desert, is a tract of land called the Bliuniii, in few 
places less than seven miles broad, which produces 
most luxuriant pastuiage. Cows and buffaloes, in 
nmnerous herds, are here fed; and the ghee made 
from their milk, forms a considerable article of ex¬ 
port. The proprietors and tenders of these herds, 
who are generally Chai'ons, Rebarees, or Sindhi tribes 
of Mahomedaiis, reside in small societies of six or 
eight families, which are styled loandhs or nyces; and 
their huts are built of grass, which renders them 
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easily removed or deserted when the state of the 
• pasturage requires a change of situation. These 
people live here continually, and have little communi¬ 
cation with tlie world. The Bhunni, as has been 
already mentioned, is the receptacle of the water from 
the monsoon torrents, and the water of the Lukput 
river, for three months in the year. The waters of 
the Indus are said, in ancient times, to have spread 
themselves over this tract, and to have formed th« 
lake of Narrain, or the Narraiu-Sirowur^ now a 
small fountain Avorshipped by Hindoos. Not a century 
ago, however, tlie water in this tract was quite fiesh; 
and to the westward, Avliei e the Indus is contiguous, 
rice was successfully cultivated. The water in this 
branch of that great rn er has heeii failing for many 
ygars; and tlio Lukput liranch Avas utterly ruined, a 
few years ago, by a dam erected by the 8indh Govern¬ 
ment, Avluch completely prevented the passage of the 
water to the sea, and spread it through their own ter¬ 
ritories for irrigation.” * 

The province of Cutcli comprises the six following 
divisions :—On the north, PaAvur, and Putchum, On 
the east, Waugiir. On the west, Abrassa, and Gurrah. 
On the south, Kant'hi. Tlie countiy is supposed to 
have been originally peojiled by wandering shepherds 

* BonilwyTransat lions, vol li. jip. 207—9. The mast eastern 
branch (of the Indus), now railed the 'Nulla Suiluat is said to be 
about a degree distant from tlie mam btrcain, iii the parallel of 
Ilydrabad It formerly entered the sea at Lukyiut Bunder, but is 
now, if we ait to iredil the reports of the natives, entirely lost in 
the sands 'I’hal portion of the waters whith do not flow through 
the Fulooloe brant h into the principal stream of the Indus, enter 
the sea at LnkpuL Bunder, under the name of Goonee. The 
course of the Giioucc at Ah Bunder (in lat. 24° 24' N.), begins to 
be obbtructeil with bhoah , anti tlicre is reabun to fear, that, in a 
few years, it will share the fate oi the Nulla Suntt a, and be ab> 
sorbed m the gandb."—Kinnelr'b Gcog. Mem., p. 1^27. 
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of tlio (!hawra, Katty, Ahepr, and Rdilieri tiibes, who 
posLsessed it in (»mmon for tlie use of tbeir flocks and 
herds, without towns or permanent Milages, oi any 
form of government * In tlirs ])rovin(:e, the caste of 
coombee or cultivator never existed. The Chawitis, 
who are a desciipiion of llajpoots, weio then con¬ 
sidered as the legitimate masteis of the soil, hut lew 
of them are now met with. The Aheer, nnilei Ins 
various denominations, is a branch of the same Dheel 
stock as the Katty, to whom he assimilates in dress, 
dialect, and customs, although these tribes do not in¬ 
termarry. The district of Ahiassa takes its name 
from a chieftain of the Suinma lace, who, with his 
clan, emigiated fiom Sindh about the thirteenth 
century, to avoid tlie tyranny of a stionger tribe. The 
Jharejas are a branch of tbe gieat Siiidli Siimma stock 
and derive that title fi om a celehiated chief named 
Jharra -|- Having succeeded in establishing tliein- 
selves III Pawm and Putchiiin, distiicts then lield by 
the Katty tube, then chief assumed the title of Jam^\ 

• The Cutch horse, a distinc t breed frrom the Kattywar, has 
long lx*en esteemed by T'.uropeans for lus fiiit ij/>ine, tire, and 
action, but Ls yirovcrbully \ uiom 'I'hc blood hoi so ls the only 
species in tin coiintr\, and i*, supposed, Abiilfa/tl s.ivs, to be nl 
Arabian extraction. Tlie <ows and oxen of the Waugur distrnt 
aie eijual to tho&e of Gujerat. In other parts they are dimiiiutiie. 
lluflfiloe*’, goats and •heep aie numerous t'amels are bred for 
sale and for use • .the (’uti h camel is. bettor adapted for the saddle, 
than tor burLhen, being blimly made and spiritcil. 

t According to a genealogical table, •shewn to Capt. Maimurdo 
by a .lam priest, this Jharra was a Mohammedan zemindar of some 
consequence, who married, in his old age, the daughter of a petty 
Hindoo (hictUiin in ('ulch. On his death, his young \Mdowwas 
expelled by the other \m\cs, and, with her mfant son, sought 
jefuge in her father’s family 'lhat son, who was educated as a 
Hindoo, beianie the head of the Jhart^as of (hitch 

^ This title is of uiicertom etymology. C’olonel Tod supposes it 
to be a corruption of ftambu, a titular appellation^ the bambui. oi 
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corresponding: to that of the head of their Moham* 
Diedan bii;thien in Sindh. In the rcig:n of Akbar, 
this title liad descended in a direct line through nine 
gi'iieratioiis, when Kliengar, who had been compelled 
to flee from the enmity ol liis brothers, was raised to 
the liead of the Cutch government by a Mohammedan 
army sent by his brotlier-in-law, the last Sultan of 
Gujeiat. It was then that the Noanuggur family 
Wcih expelled. The title ot (Rao) was cimferred, 
with other honoiiis, u]>on the Jhaieja iduef, in return 
lor his agreeing to timisjioit all pilgiims liee of ex- 
jieiise to Alecca. The leigning Row, in 1818, was 
the eleventh in descent tiom Klieiigar. In comn^n 
with the Jam of Noanuggur and the Raua of Poor- 
- huiider, lie had the right of striking com in his own 
name.* 

The Cutch JJian*]a is lialf a Mussulman : he believes 
In the Kin an, woi ships IVlohciinmcdcin saints, and, in 
some instances, iepe<its the piayeis piesiiihed by his 
piofe^sed cieed. lie weais a cap and trowsers, and 
usually sweai s l)y Allah. To tliis, however, Captain 

Alcxatider. The Mohammedans suppose it to lie a Persian word, 
and connect it l.n)cifully uith the name of Jum-shced The Jhala 
ll.Oprjots arc also jncdiably ol Sindhi origin. There is in Sindh, a 
Jhainwan province, which a])piLrent]y takes its name from them, 
also a province called (’ulch Oundava, not less famous than Cutch 
Dhooj. for Its breed of horses, and JJaloochistan in general has, in 
its. )K)pulauon, productions, and general leattires, muih in com¬ 
mon iMth Cutch and Kaltyv/ar. The Suminas, we are told, con¬ 
sider Iheniselves as ol Arabian extraction, as well as their breed of 
hoiscs. It is certain that the southern coast of Persia has been 
chiefly peopled witli Ariilis, and the /hnhii, whom Alexander met 
With in Ills march througli (iedrosu. may possibly liave been 
Arabian settleis—See Hooke’s Anian, vol, ii pp 106—122. 

• The (oin, whuh is siher, is callctl auect and is equ*-! m value 
to sometliing less than one tlnrd of a ruiiec On one side i<t the 
luine ot the duel Lam in'llmduo characters; on the reverse, tlui 
Afabic uisiriptioii. 
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Macmurdo says, there are a few exceptions. Of late, 
the religion of Vishnoo has become so prevalent in 
Gutch, that some of the Jharejas even have adopted it 
ivith all its peculiarities. With regard to the others, 
they are Hindoos, inasmuch as they pi‘cser\'e a lock of 
hair on their heads, do not undergo circumcision, 
nominally adore every thing in the shape of an image, 
and will not eat of the flesh of oxen and other pro.. 

scribed animals.The Jhai'ejas, in their present 

state, are a most ignorant and indolent race. Tiny 
possess neither the activity, the spirit, the sense of 
honour, nor the jealousy of feudal rights and privileges, 
which were so remarkable in their ancestors, and 
which are not yet quite extinguished in the opposite 
peninsula. More than half of the Jhareja population' 
are addicted to liqu^i* to excess; and there is not one 
man in a hundred, who does not diiiik spiiits as regu¬ 
larly as a European drinks his wine. Those who are 
fond of spirituous liquors, indulge in the morning 
early, at noon, and at night, so that they may be said 
to be constantly under the influence of spirits. Evci y 
town or grai>\a village has a still, ubeio liquor is ex- 
tracted from coarse sugar, dates, or carrots, as the 
owners can afford. It is a very pure spirit, and much 
more pungent than European liquors, which are valued 
by the natives, only when they can get them for 
nothing. In Cutch, no disgrace attaches to a drunkard. 
Among the Jharejas, opium-eating is not so pievalent 
as in Kattywar. This remark is not applicable to the 
Vishnoo Jharejas, whose prejudices prohibiting spirits, 
they go to a very great excess in opium, by far the 
jpoie destructive practice. 

The Jhareja has no animation; he pas.ses a life of 
indolence and sensuality, lie seldom is seen 
on horseback, having recoui&e to a covered csirt, when- 
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ever he is compelled to leave his house. Palankeens 
are unknown, except one in which the Rao is sup* 
posed to ride. No subject is allowed to use one, or a 
ruth with four wheels. Tlie husiness o^his grasi^yen 
the Jhaieja no concern. Let him have lus liquor or 
his opium, and hiS Bhat and Lunga to sin^ and 
rehearse the waihke deeds of his ancestors, which are 
now but as a dream ; these are all he wants. While 
the master of the tamily is thus caieless and lost to 

m 

every thinj^ that is honourable, his wives (lor they 
have often more tlian one) are active, jealous, and 
intriguing. They aie the daughteis of the Jhalla, 
APageld, Sodha, or Gohil Rajpoots, who marry the 
(fras and not the man. These wives have each their 
lespoctive estaldisbment of servants, cattle, &c, and a 
village, or irioie or less, according If) the means of tlie 
husband. 'J''he women of the Kajpoot« ai*e much dis¬ 
tinguished from those of any other caste of Hindoos i 
they are high-spirited, hold, and enterprising, and are 
justly celebrated, for a rcmaikable neatness of person 
and anxiety about peisonal appearance, even when 
advanced in life, winch is met with in no other class.* 
The Rsjpootanee has her cosmetics and washes, and 
understands the method of making an artificial mole 
or patch on the most favouiahle sjiot to set olF the 
beauty of the skin or countenance. Having no access 
to gallantry of a higher kind, the fain Kaj{) 00 tanee is 

reduced to iutiigue with servants and menials.The 

Jhare]as strictly follow the Mohammedan custom of 
secluding their women fjom view, and the poorest 
family never allow their women to step beyond the 
threshold Their widows ai e not permitted to make 
a second marriage; but among the Abrab and llothees, 

* ** Rajpoot women seldom or never surklc Uicxr children^ for 
fear oi destroying; the beauty ol llicir persons.” 
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(who nro inferior descriptions of the Jhareja,) the 
yoiinf^er brother marries the brother’s widow. 

“ Female infanticide is in universal practice amonp 
the Jhaiejas* A common ojonion is, that it came 
into use amon^ them so recently as the seventh 
century of Islam, when a marriaji'e of one of their 
daug^litcrs to a Somnia chieftmn of Amerc-ote was fol¬ 
lowed with misfoitiine and discredit to the Jliaiepi 
families. The jiractice was certainly in the first 
instance sanctioned hy the Raii^hur Brahmans, who 
have always been the priests of the Jharejas ; and 
that class of men encouraged it by pretending to take 
upon themselves the guilt of the action and tlie jninish- 
ment declared by the sacred writings to attend it. 
The origin of this inlmmaii custom is, however, un¬ 
known; nor do tlie .lharejas give tliemselves any. 
trouble on that head A very jiopiilar opinion is, that 
it originated in the want of means to piocuie becom¬ 
ing marriages for then daughters. This leason 
satisfies the pre.seiit generation, and is sudiLient in- 
ducoment for them to kill then female oifspiing. 
Theie is also a feeling of pride connected with the 
practice; for a Jhareja conceives it a loss of character, 
that his daughter should Averl any man 'Were the 
Jhaiejas to preserve their daughtcis, there vv’^oulcl he 
no difficulty in piocuiing them suitable marnages; 
for surely no objection ought to exist to their being 
married into castes fiom which the males are happy 
to accept of wives The Jhallas, Wagelas, and Gohils 

* U IS common to llieni, with the Jharejas of Kattywar, the 
Ilaj-Koomafi of Juanpoor, and some other Itajpoot tribes It pre¬ 
vails also, Di>hop Ileher says, in sonic districts of Ceylon. •* Mo- 
l|ammndans who consider themselves deri\ed from the Sturie stock 
Ml the Jharejas, also assume." anys Capt. hinemurdo, *' the pnvi- 
|ife cf destroying their daughters," 
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arc all confessedly as far above the Jhareja hi point of 
puilty of Hindoo character, as they undoubtedly sur« 
p.iss them in every otlicr point of view. The circiim* 
stances of these castes aie not iiifeiior to those of the 
•Iharejas, and they resemble them in their independent 
state of society. Nevertheless, these wretches, half 
Mohammedans half Hindoos, the most despicable and 
abject race of Kajpoots, addicted to eveiy vice, assume 
to tliemselves a siip(>riority wlinh admits of their 
niarryiiifv the women of a lace wliuli they do not con¬ 
sider as hufliueiitly resjiectahle to be honoiii cd with 
their own Avomen ; crowning their otherwise des])ieable 
character with the most atrocious of all crimes.'’ * 

• • Bombay Trarm. vol ii. pp. 224—220. Captain Macraurdo com- 
]uiU's the ^inss iiiiinber of Jbarcjds inhaUtting Cut(h> iii 101 at 
.inrl tlio .iniuial dcsiructum of fciridle infants, ui that pro¬ 
vince, a*- liHiO It IS certain,” he says, •* that there arc not sixty 
female Jhtircjas dllv(‘ at this moment, and these arc almost cx- 
rlu&ixcly preserxed l)v the mlluenfc of the preicpt of Vishnoo. A 
few have lx*i*ii preserved by suth as arc i>articular]y attailied to 
Moliammedan tends ” When the girl is horn, its fate is seldom 
reierred to the father, and only when the motlier obstinately op¬ 
poses Its destruiLion, xvhich is very rare. Colonel Walker, when 
r(>sldcnl at Ilarnda, succeeded in indming the greater part of the 
Ildjpoot (hiefs of (liijerat ostensibly to abolish the practice ** The 
Ildja ot Pertanhghur abolished female infanticide within his ter- 
rilories about thirty-eight years ago (from lR23)i and the Rawul 
of llansvsarra, about the same period, prohibited the prat lice 
VMtliin his own territories" (Makolm’s C. 1. vol. ii. p. 200) 
** Through tlu'mil iienie of Major Walker,” says Bishop Ucher« 
jt IS tcrtain that many ihildrcn were spared, and previously to 
his departure from Cl ujerat, he receix'cd the most affecting compli¬ 
ment whieh a good man could receive, m lieuig welcomed, at the 
gate of the palace, on some piihlu OLLOsion, by <i procession of girls 
of high rank, xxho owed their lives to him, and who came to kiss 
his tlothes and throw wreaths of flowers over him as their deliverer 
and second father, ‘'inte that time, however, things have gone 
on very luuth in the old tram; and the answer made by ihc chiefs 
to any icinonstranets of the British ollictrs, is, ‘ I'ay our daughter^' 
marriage portionb, and they shall ii\c " The fact is cerUm,** 
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The dark portrait which Captain Macmurdo draws 
of the Jharejas, presents but too close a likeness to 
that which is given, by other authorities, of the Raj¬ 
poots generally. Their character and their govern¬ 
ment were represented to Bishop lleber hy tho 
Political Agent at Neemuch, Captain McDonald, in 
very unfavourable terms. “ The people, who are 
grievously oppressed, and have been, till very lately, 
engaged in incessant war, have the vices of slaves 
added to those of robbers, with no more regard to truth 
than the natives of our own provinces; exceeding 
them in drunkenness, fondness for opium, and sen¬ 
suality ; while they have a blood-thirstiness from which 
the great mass of Hindoos are very far lemoved.*** 

Sir John Malcolm, speaking of tlie military Rajpoots 
of Central India, remarks, that they have fallen from 
those high sentiments and that proud honour hy 


his Lordship. ** that though the high-bom llajpoots have many 
sons, very few daughters are ever found m their palaces.”—Helwr, 
vol. ii. p. 61*). Governor Duncan succeeded in dissuading tlic 
Rid*Koo>nars, also, from the practice; but it supposed to have 
been revived among them to Its full extent Sir John Malcolm 
thinks the usage is on the decline, but remarks, that various causes 
combine to excite or introduce this usage Into a particular family. 
This may account for the various conflicting traditions respecting 
its migin “ It is generally admitted,” says Captain Maemurdo, 
** that infanticide was at one ]icriod practised In Arabia and tlie 
Jharejas claim an Arabian origin. It certainly ajipcars foreign 
from the Hindoo chstoras; and one of the Puranas is said to de¬ 
nounce some centuries of torment against its perpetrators. Pride, 


l) 0 \erty, and avarice have led lo its adoption; but there is reason 
to fear that its revival Is attributable to the tacit aiciuiesccncc of 
the British Government in this barbarous usage, on the same 
grounds that have led to the licensing and consequent indirect en¬ 
couragement of suttees. Sir John Malcolm refused to sec thoso 
<|rho practised it; and it would have been well had hit example 
followed.—See for further details, Moor's liiiuloo Infanticide, 

1011. 

» HcbcTj voL ii. p. 494. 
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wliicli, if we can believe their records, they were once 
distinguished. Though tlie Rajpoot princes were oon« 
quered by the kings of Delhi, their policy afterwards 
employed these Hindoo warriors to keep in check their 
own tuibuleut bauds, and to extend their conquests 
over the southern regions of India. A great propor¬ 
tion of this class in Central Ind‘a trace their Hse from 
tlie empcrois of Hhidostan. On the decline of the 
family of Timour, theii Rajpoot subjects became ilrs| 
the du}>es, and afterwards the prey of the artful and 
rapacious Malirattas. Their character appears to have 
been deteriorated even more than their condition: 
though they iiave not lost their courage, and retain 
many feudal usages and feelings, they have ceased to 
be a nation. Too ignorant to redeem their former 
condition by intellectual effort, too prejudiced to seek 
the aid of others, and too radically divided by the 
quariels of fcimihes and tribes to unite in any great 
design, the majority of the military Rajpoots iu Cen¬ 
tral India appear to have given themselves up to a 
life of indolence and sensuality, indulging, as far as 
their means admit, in vicious habits, but particularly 
by intoxicating themselves with strong liquors and 
opium. In the extreme use of the latter drug, which 
they indiscriminately take both in its liquid and dry 
state, they indulge to an incredible excess.* Their 

• “ Sci oral of the Uajpoot princes west of the*Chumbul, seldom 
hold a dinftm without presenting a mixture of liquid opium, or, 
as it is tenned, huMunnbah, to all present. The minister washes 
his haiuls in a \essel placed before the Rawul, after which some 
liquid opium !<( ^iviured Into the palm of the right hand. The first 
in rank who may lie jircsont, then approaches and drinks the liquid. 
Tile minister washe*. his hands again, and pours into his palm 
another dose for tlie second in rank, and so on. lii stanching feuds, 
it IS customary lor the parties to druik this intoxicating liquor 
from caih other’s hands, which Js deemed by Rajpoots on aliiuiSt 
sacred pledge of fiiendship.*’ 
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winnen also are in tlie habit of taking opium, and ^ive 
it to new-born diildren. The heavy leaden eye-brows 
of the men proclaim a usage which, so far from deny¬ 
ing, they speak of as constituting the chief pleasure 
of existence. It v/ould appear as li, feeling themselves 
fallen and insignificant in the society of which they 
were long the head, they sought lelief in the dreams 
afforded by this seducing stimulant, from the vacuity 
of mind, if not degradation, which belongs to their 
actual condition. Theie are ex(;eptions to this cha¬ 
racter of tlie Raipoots, and there ai e still among them 
men of great talent; but such is the general (haracter 
of this race, who continue to consider themselves 
above Industrious occupations, and still cling to the 
shadow of that power and eminence which they oucb 
enjoyed.’* * 

The government of Cutch is that of a pure aristo¬ 
cracy, the power being vested in the various chiefs on 
their respective teriitories, which bear a strong re¬ 
semblance to tbc feudal baronies. These chiefs owe 
to the llao (or How) the duty of military service. + 

• Malcolm, f. 1 , vol. ii. pp. 144—147. Of the Rajpoot cultj\a- 
tora, many of whom are of the same tribes as the higlicr < ultivntors, 
a better cliaratter is rivcu. Like the military Rajpoots, they in¬ 
dulge in the use of opium, but are much more moderate. Their 
women are neither veiled nor secluded, but .ud their Imsbands in 
the labours ot the held and the i illagc work, and are hariiy and 
industrious Thd^y arc not distinguibhed from the other peasantry 
in their dress or habits, but jircserve, through the excitement of 
their bards, and chcnsheil recollections of their ancestors, a martial 
spirit. Other Rd^poots pursue trade, as citizens, or arc employed 
as servants, .uul many are In o^jarrKtt or graiu-carriers .—Hu 150—2. 

t A striking resemblance. Colonel Tod remarks, exists between 
the Rajpoot and the rude noble of the dark ages of Europe ** The 
lav, which guided both, may still be traced, and several of 
chief incidents, except siuh as disagree with their notions of 
may yet lie found” Their i/iu/ /inland tiftats arc the 
^flibullidpuxB and jongleuis oi India. Many of ihc Rajpoot pruces 
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When their services are leqiiired, an order is written 
out, and the seal attached, demanding their attendance 
with their aiTncd followers on tlie dtiy and at the place 
specified. “ Alen mounted on camels are despatched 
ill every direction; and, as these animals travel from 
the centre to the houiidaiies of Cutch in one day, the 
whole are at the rendezvous on the third day after 
the summons has been issued. In times when the 
feudal spiiit was high, and the country rich and popu¬ 
lous, 30,000 cavalry have thus been i^llccted ; but, at 
the present day, if the whole body of Jhareias were 
iiiianimous and siiu'cre iii their objet t, about half that 
number could with difficulty be brought together, and 
perhaps only about half the number of mounted men,* 
It IS a pleasing and wild sight, to perceive paities of 
horse of fiom live to fifty flocking to the tryslivg-place 
lioni ciTry quarter, while the whole country is ani¬ 
mated and in a hustle. This gathering is called the 
chvppcT^ fiom an express camel, w'hicli goes by that 
name in tins coiiiitiy. The Itajpoots are almost ex¬ 
clusively aimed with the sword and short spear. 
Fire-arms aie generally confined to the attendants of 
other castes and to mercenaries. The greater portion 
of the levies are horsemen ; the infantry being sup¬ 
posed to be left 111 defelite of tlie respective forts of 
the cluefs. The head Jhriie)ahas a small and shabby 
lent, which, with all the necessaries of the party, is 

liive been poets themselves. See Trans of Royrtl Asiatic Society, 
vol 1 p 144, rtvfy. The learned Writer js uudersUKid to be pre- 
paniip; a work illuslrativc of the historv, institutions, and litera¬ 
ture oi the li.iipoots, which will be a highly ml cresting and valuable 
aicessioii to Indian literature Some of the old Rajpoot music 
(wiiuhhe jdaya iroin inenaor^) is s.ud to be very pleasing. 

• A list of twen IV-SIX chiefs ISgi\cn by Hamilton (vol j.p J587), 
with llUMiumlKTs of ff’lloft'crs tluy eould rc'-pectuely bring Into 
the fuld 111 IKOb, nmnunting altogelhc'r to O.'lOO men, exclusive of 
the luiccs ol the Jemaudur, and ttic Meanuy racricnaries. 
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carried on a canuil or two that accompany the party 
at a trot. The tent is open to all the followers. No 
bedstead is admitted in a Cutch camp, and even the 
Rao himself sleeps on the ground. The custom is 
very ancient, and arises from religious scruples con¬ 
nected with the goddess Assapoora, of whose favourite 
colour, the orange, the royal tent is made.* The 
allowance to these levies is about the third of a rupee 
per day for eveiy horseman, and something less for 
infantry. Some opium is also served out hy the 
dttrhar to the chiefs, who defray all the expenses of 
travelling during their absence fiom home. 

“ In other respects, the Rao or the chiefs of dif¬ 
ferent bhffauds or brothel hoods, have no power over 
their prasta relations, nor cun they legally interfeio 
in their village concerns. Theie is, however, a 
general respect entertained for the teclai (or head of 
the clan), which frequently induces the hhyaud to 
submit their differences to his decision. In Kattywar, 
the hhyaud pays a i^era (tiihiite) to the teelat^ to 
enable him to discharge the foreign tiibute. In 
Cutch, as there is no foreign power, so there is no 
pecuniary acknowledgement fiom the one to the 
other. The Jharejus of Cutch pride themselves on 
never having been conquered. Mussulman armies 
have frequently traversed the province, wheie they 
never made a settlemiMit; a circumstance doubtless to 
be attributed to the poverty of the country and the 
peculiar state of society. Lands, the family proprie¬ 
tors of which have become extinct, revert to the chiefs 


• Assapoora Is properly, according to (Colonel '1 od, Ampurnu, 
*9 tbiV fulfiUer of desire ** She is the immediate pdironess of the 

K iots. Captain Maemurdu supposeiPhcr to be a \ariatioii ol the 

common deity llhowany (Bliavam), the consort of Vislinooj 
ana sia^i tliat she is also called in Cutch. Chachera, 
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by whom they were originally bestowed. In short, 
the feudal rights and privileges of the grasias have, 
in general, been preserved with little innovation.* 
The state of society is favourable for the labouring 
classes, as they are well treated by the chiefs, who 
depend upon them for subsistence. The facility with 
which the ryot or merchant can change from one vil« 
lage to another, gives him an importance known 
under no other description of native government. 
The subjects of the Kao are differently situated; 
they aie fined and jdiindercd without mercy; for, 
although tho hhyaud can receive and protect them, 
both by power and prescriptive usage, still, the chiefs 
are cautious not to encourage the Kao's ryots to seek 
their jirotcction. The gi eatest villain and tho most 
innocent victim are equally safe, if they can make 
their way to the town ol a separate authority. This 
description of the state oi society is more applicable to 
the western, than to the eastern parts of Cutch, with 
the exception of the district of W augur, which was, 
until the interference of the British Government, 
perfectly independent, and the asylum of robbers and 
murderers ol every description and country.” * 1 - 

Matters being arranged with the Row of BhooJ, 
who soon acceded to the teimis proposed to him, % the 

• During the govermnnit of Futtch Mahomed* however* (a 
Sindhi usurper, wliu rose from the station of U goat-henl to ba 
jemaudat of Cutch,) many grasias were deprived of their gras en* 
tirely. He died alvmt fifteen years ago. 

•I Uombay 1 lansactions, vol ii. pp 2il—22.1. 

:t It was sLipulaled th.it Anjar and Toonia Dunder should re* 
main in the haiuH of the Company; the Row was to ]iay the ex¬ 
penses of the campaign, to make lompeiisation to the Kattywat 
chieftains for the destruction i uuschI by predatory incursions, and 
to suppress the pirates ui tAe (lulf ol Cutch. It was Intended that 
C'utch should form an independent territory* a barrier between the 
British possessions and the Ameers of buidc. Frovidextce* how- 
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force under Colonel Kast marclied eastward, for the 
purpose of reducing the fort of Knud-cote (or Kant'h* 
cote), in possession of the IVagelas, or people of Wau- 
gur. In five maiches throtigh a a)imtry covered with 
ruined villages, and in many jdaces piesentiiig fine 
fields of wheat, they came in sight of the fort, the 
position of which, on the top of a high hill, surrounded 
with thick jungle, appeared very foi midahle. Having 
made the necessary preparations, a strong party, sMth 
some of the batteiing tram, took up a proper position 
during the night, for the purpose of destroying the 
defences, pieparatory to the escalade. “ The M'^augura 
kept Tip a constant hlaze upon the woiking party diir. 
ing tlie night; hut were terrified to such a degree, 
that they dcsei Led the fort, carrying off evei y thing 
that could he removed. Next moining, the party did 
not find moie than thiity inhahitaiits in the place; 
chiefly Biahmins, who remained in some ancient 
temples, under the pi otection of their idols. The walls 
extend louiid the brow of a curious table-land on the 
summit of the hill, wliidi is laige enough for a town of 
consideiabic size. The houses are nearly all in laiiiis. 
It is evidently a place of great anticpiity, containing 
several curiously carved stone pagodas, now in a ske¬ 
leton state, hav ing, through the effccivS of the atmos- 
jihere, mouldered away, like iron gradually cxinsumed 
by rust. Tn one of these is the god Soora-]ee or the 
solar deity, represented with rays issuing from his 
head, the moon in one hand and the sun in the other, 

ever,” says Hamilton, “ seems to have decreed, that the connexion 
of tlie llritish Government with Cutch sliatl be as mtimale as with 
anj other province of Hindustan.” lii UtlO, the insane or violent 
ponduct of the new Kow rendered it necessary to send a detachment 
him, and place a ** legitirnauysiicreiriiur ” on the throne, 
Um&r Uie protection of two EuUxdiary battalions*—Hamilton, vol, 
i. p. 503, 
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with four Rmall fi^ires tioliiiid him, and four-haiidod 
demons -wdtlL tigers’ lieads giiaiding tiic entrance. 
t Among the other idols are llooiiyniaun and Gunniput. 
They are rudely executed statues of marble. Nume¬ 
rous monuments, some cominemui ating suttees and 
infanticide, and others repiesentiiigw amors on horses, 
camels, &c., are set up around these pagodas. The 
fort has two gates ; one easy of access, thioiigli a 
natural indentation in the side of the hill; the other 
difficult, being on tin* top, with a very nigged ascent; 
for the whole hill is ricaily perpendicular up to the 
table-land, as if the slope had been cut away by art. 
Vet, the pl'ice is not stiong, lor theie is another un¬ 
fortified height near it, from which, according to the 
reports of the natives, it was once breached and taken 
by FutteU Alahoined (tlie Smdhi chieftain).” • 

Directly north of \raiigiir extends a desert run for 
thirty miles, beyond which is situated an insulated 
sandy plain, foity miles in length, called Parkiir 
(Panghur^') It is suirounded on all sides either by 
the Kun or by the Thull or Groat Desert, which sepa¬ 
rates it from Sindli and Illarwur. Near the eastern 
border, there is a range of rocky hills, running N. 
and S., called Kaliiijur, which is covered with jungle, 
has ahuudance of tank water, and some arable land. 

Kabnjur is not more than a mile and a half in 
height by the pathway, for there is only one by Avhicli 
access is to be had to the mountain. It is therefore 
considered as a place of great natural strength, and is 
the asylum of all the natives on approaching danger. 
The soil of Purkur is sand upon a light clay, and 
produces bajeree and the jioorer sorts of giain in 
scanty crops, \rater is found in wells at the depth 

• Fifteen Ycars in India, pp. 300—2. 
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of forty cubits, but in general becomes brackish in the 
hot months. There are a few tanks, but the soil does 
not admit of water being retained throughout the 
year. In Parkiir, there aie about twenty-five vil¬ 
lages, not more than half of which are inhabited. 
The capital is Parinuggnr, containing about 500 
wretched hovels. It is affirmed, that the remains of 
an ancient city are here to he traced, which lying on 
the direct route from Sindh to Giizerat, and irom 
Marwar to the sea-coast, was a kind of emporium for 
the trade of these countries, similar to what Tlahdun- 
poor was until within those few years It is univer¬ 
sally allowed, that Parinuggnr was a rich and populous 
place : at present, the whole district docs not contain 
10,000 inhabitants. Parkur is subject to the govern- 
^nent of Sindh, which receives a tax u])on ploughs and 
half of the collection of road taxes, which used to be 
considerable... .The inhabitants of Parkur have at all 
times been marauders, at least the Rajpoot part of 
them. In this respect, they differ from those of the 
J)hai (apasture district among the hills) and the 77m// 
(desert), who, till of late years, were a peaceable race 
of shepherds. The latter country harbours, however, 
a race of Sindhi robbers, called KJiosnhs^ who fled from 
Sindh aliout thirty (forty) years ago, and have since 
subsisted by plunder. 

“ The Desert, properly speaking, lies between 
Parkur* and the Pooran river (the Indus). It com¬ 
mences on the N.W. border of Cutch, in a flat sandy 
run, and soon assumes the ThuU or hilly a]>pcarauce, 
which it retains as high as Amerkote, and perliaps 
much higher. Tliroiighout tins tract, there are wells 

” From Parkur, there are routfs to Amerkote, N N.W.; 
f^SWerabad, W. by N.; Jalour, N.N.E,} Bhotij, b.fc>,W., and lUh- 
deniHKir, £." 
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liere and there, (some of those are upwards of 100 
yards deep,) and in their vicinity, wandhs or hordes 
of shepherds witli their flocks. In several places are 
forts hnilt hy the Sindlii Government, to keep open a 
communication through this wild country, and for the 
deposice of treasure; which, however, has lately been 
removed, since the near approach of the English to 
their frontier. The best of these are Islaamglmr, 
Meetbi, and Bulliari. Occasionally, pools of rain 
water are formed between the sand hills; but they 
soon dry up, and it is surprising how so parched a 
connti’y can yield such (juantities of pasture..., 
Amtu'kote has of late been contended for by the 
Sindhis and the Rjthore Kajpoots of Joudpore: it now 
remains in the hands of the former. It is a point of 
considerable iinpoitance, as it connects Sindh with 
India by a direct and safe route.* 

The Grasias who inhabit the country are Hajpoots 
of the Sodha tribe. The territories over which this 
race anciently ruled, though always bordering on the 
Desert, w^ere very extensive, reaching, according to 
their traditions, from the north of Jesselmere to the 
banks of the Indus. On the rise of the house of 
Tiinour, they were still in possession of a considerable 
tract of country and of independence. We now find 
them in a state littli* short of barbarism, and exiled, as 
it were, from the habitable world. One of their chiefs 
is still to he seen in him of Parkur, who can collect 

* Amarcntc or Amarkote is celebrated as the birth-place of the 
Emperor Akbar. See page 2(iU of our lirst volume. '' It Is a place 
of some streiigLli. and considered so inaccessible from the desert 
that surrounds il, that the Ameers of Sinde have now allotted iL oe 
a place of sccurily to depohite apart of their treasure.”—Pottlnger, 
p. 401 It stands in tit 25^ 20^ N., long. 00^ 4!(' IC , and. accord¬ 
ing to Kinnelr, is only 25 miles (llamilioii sayslLS) K. of the Indus. 
U wab taken from the Joudpore Rajah in ItliJ* 
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about 200 of his hhyaud^ jjorierally moinitetl men; 
and in rases when plunder is m view, is followed by 
7 or 800 Khosah horse, and 4 or 500 Codee infantry: 
the former inhabit the Thull, the latter, the district of 
Parkur. The Sodhas reside in wretched huts, havingf 
the whole family under one roof. They possess none 
of the comforts of life, and their dress, which resern- 
hies that of other llajpoots, is made of the coarsest kind 
of cloth Throughout the whole of the Thull, SodJias 
are found living mixed with the vaiious tribes of Mo¬ 
hammedan Kiiidhis, from which they are distinguished 
neither by dress, Iduguagc, nor manners They are, 
however, still considered as Hindoos, tliough possessing 
less purity, perhaps, even than the Jhareja. The popu¬ 
lation is involved, as might be supposed, iii the most 
profound ignoran(;e. None of them can reail or write, 
if we except a few lohannas and banyans^ who, being 
natives, are hardy enough to venture to trade among 
them. Their time appears to be passed iii wandering 
about with herds of camels, oxen, and goats, the milk 
of which affords them a plentiful and nutritious food, 
varied with the flesh of the last on particular occuftions. 
The jungles afford them wild vegetables of a tolerable 
flavour; and with these the inhabitants seem contented 
and happy. 

“ The Sodhas will not intermarry, hut seek wives 
from the Hya, Khawri, SoUukee, Chaivan, Rathore, 
and Wagela Rajpoots, who dwell m their neighbour¬ 
hood. The caste of Sodha has become remaikablc for 
the marriage of their daughters to Mohamniedcins, 
every man ol liigh lank of that iaith in the surround¬ 
ing country, having a Sodhi ivile.* They are reckoned 


• Lieut Pottinffcr speaks of the Siuilhi women in ^cnerab as 
provcrl^Uy beautiful t and as far as lie had opportunities of juctg- 
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an extremely handsome race of women, and are pre¬ 
ferred by the Rajpoots to any of the other castes with 
whom they intermarry. I'he Sodhees are gifted with 
great iiatuial abilities and personal beauty, but they 
aie ambitious and intriguing. Their personal attrac¬ 
tions generally secure in their favour the prepossession 
of their husbands; and this they are sure to improve 
and confirm by their arts and cunning ; and as they 
make no secret of marrying for the gras^ and not for 
the husband, they often dispose of the latter, to get 
their son into iiower. The Sodhees are so much va¬ 
lued, that a father reckons liis ilchcs by the number 
of his daughters, and rejoices in the birth of a female 
child, as other Asiatics do for a son. The Sodha 
drives a hard bargain for his girls; and for those that 
are handsome, fiom one to ten thousand rupees are 
paid, besides an establishment for the girl, and for 
half a hundred needy Sodhi relations It is surprising 
to see rajas, nawabs, and chieitains sending their mer¬ 
curies in the character of charons and other religious 
castes, to search the tvandhs and hovels of the Desert 
for beauty destined to shine and rule in different ranks 
of society. And it is still more astonishing to meet 
with two countries joining each other, in one of which 
the daughter is sedulously put to death, and, in the 
other, preserved as the credit and support of the 
family.’** 

* 

ing, they e^cel both in symmetry of form and la leatures. Fot- 
tiiigcr, p. 377 

• Bombay Transoctionb, vol. ii. pp 23.>—240. Although plunder 
i<s the grand delight and support ot the hodhas* the chicf» we are 
told, has another Huurcc of revenue nut Icms singular than lucrative. 
During the tlouTibhlng period of the Parcenugger go^enlment, two 
famous Jain idols w'm* woishipyied there* one of whuh* on the 
rum of that tity, was cainrtl off by the feodha enugranta to Mooli 
u) Kattywar. Ihe other was beized by a ibiti, and secreted in the 
band hillsj whcni e he ib occasionally dibuitciied to ic'celve Uie ho. 

PAKT vm. Jf 
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Besides tlu* various dassos of Raipoot aiul l^Iolianl- 
medau (j^iMsias, llio population of Cutcli coinpiisos 
Bhattias, Banyans, Lowaiinab, Brahmans of evt*i y do- 
scription, Aheers, liehhaiees, and othvr ]>a!!>toral and 
cultivating classes, ivith various mongrel tribes, half 
Hindoo, half Mohammedan The JMohammeddu 
Grasias are the descendants ofSindhis, many of whom, 
having quitted their original pastoral habits, are em¬ 
ployed in military service. The Mvijamice^ a hilJy 
country on the eastern border of Ciiteh, takes its iiaiuc 
from the IVleyaunas, aii infamous tiilie from the Delta 
of the Indus, who are lohheis and ass.issius by piofes- 
sioii.^ The Bhattias uie ol Sindh origin* they aie 
the most numerous and wealthy merchants in the 
country, and are loiiiid in all tbe poits of Arabia and 
Western India, (’aptain JMaemuido desciibes them 
as a remaikabJy fair and handsome rare, lirficTing in 
appearani*c from any Indians he had seen, vci y indus¬ 
trious, but loose and licentious. Within this last cen¬ 
tury only, they have become votaries of Vishiioo, and 
pay to then priests {gossriu/fec mahmajee') aveiiria- 
tion boidering on religious homage Tlieir women aio 
very expel t at needle-work, and ilowei on silk in an 
ingenious and tasteful manner Tiie KJinjas, a class 
of Mohammedan eultivatois, ronsidei themselves as of 
Persian 01 igin, and fi oquently make a pilgi image to 

mage of from fifty to <i lumdrod thousand pilgrims, but under a 
strict guard of Smlhas. I’he oUeriiigs made are immense, liCMdts 
which nhtmiuioi many thousand rupees must be paid m .odvaiue 
to the Sfxlha chitf, before lie will produce Goreecha (the nanii* of 
the idol). The ceremony l.islsonly a few days, when liih godshij* is 
carried oft, and again consigned to his sandy gra\ e, in a spot know a 
only to the proprietor. 

• They are said to have rct-cived n gcneial lircncc lo plundei 
With Impunity, from Khcngar, a Uao of C'utcli in the fifteenth cun- 
iury> in return fo their sen ices. 
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a spot eig^lit days’ march N. \V, of Isfahan, where 
they wouship a living peer or saint, to whom they pay 
an annual ta': or tribute.” The Aheers and other 
Hindoo herdsmen and cultivators, resemble the Katty 
tubes, and sciuple not to eat with Mohammedans, who 
fnim about one half of the population of the countiy. 

Upon the whole, th<* jieoplo ot Cutch would seem to 
be, for the most part, tlie refuse of ‘‘ Sind and Hind,” 

taking of the usual wildness and vicioiisness of Imr- 
deiers. Oenerally speaking, they are “ wretchedly 
])oor in their circumstances, and abominably debauched 
in tlieir morals.” In no part of India does the most 
bestial vice prevail to so great a degree. The Cutch 
]>cople are proverbially treacherous, and murder is not 
looked on with any horror 

Tlie elirnate of Cutch is excellent, though violent 
ihcumatism is a common disease. The soil is cold, 
poor, and steiile, and tlie countiy does not pioduceone 
lialf sufficient for its own eonsumptioii, small as is the 
pojiulation ;* but this arises, in ])ait, from the slovenly 
dgriuiUuie. Cotton is extensively cultivated, of a 
good quality, and is exported to Bombay and Arabia. 
The language of Cutch is not wiitten ; it is said to be 
a dialect of the Sansciit, with a mixture of Giijeratec, 
arid a great deal of Smdhi. The Gujeratee dialect and 
chaiacter are alone used in business and correspon- 
fh'iiic. Capfaiii Mcicmuido could hear of no ancient 
iiiiiis in Cutch, woith mentioning, ei&b^epting those of 
some laige pagodas at Biidresir, on the sea-coast, east 
of hloondia, which aic said to be extensive and curi¬ 
ous ; they are believed to have been built by a banyan 
named Juggoo-Sa, about .570 years ago, and are pro- 

♦ Mr. Wnllai I* States tli<; iiopulation ot Cutch at only 1,156.000 
houls, oil a burlaic oi EngUfb acrt5>. “ Iifteiai Years,” 

!>• 
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bably Jaiu. About eighteen miles E. of Lukput, t)ie 
mobt westerly town of Cutch, there is a small hill near 
the village of Alhur, on which is a temple dedicated to 
the goddess Assapoora. In the vicinity Is another hill, 
which, according to tradition, is an extinguished vol. 
c»ino: it is held sacred by tbe nativ’es of every caste. 
In the side of tliis hill is found a bituminous earth, 
which is used as the mo^t acceptable incense to the 
goddess. Alum of a tolerably good quality is obtained 
from the water of a small spring which issues fiom 
another hill in the same vicinity. Though barren to 
the naturalist, as well as to the antiquary, this province 
offers a rich field to the geologist. lion ore is ahuii. 
dant, and is worked to a considerable extent; and 
what is more remarkable, a species of wood-coal is 
found near IJhooj, which bums extremely well. 
Pyrites of iron and suljihate of iron are also met with. 
Almost the whole face of the coiinti y near the hills is 
covered with volcanic matter; the rooks of the moun¬ 
tains appear to have been rent and split by the opera¬ 
tion of Are, and their vicinity furnishes abundant and 
fine specimens of metallic scoria. 

The state of society in the western part of the 
Oujerat peninsula, is much the same as in the oppo¬ 
site side of tbe Gulf. Jahreias and other Rajpoots, 
Juts, Katties, Koolies, Aheers, and other tribes, ciilti- 
rators or predatory, compose the bulk of the pojnila- 
tion. The Juts, who give name to the north-eastern 
quarter of the peninsula, are of Sindhian extraction : 
they profess the Mohammedan religion, and resemble 
in their manners the Balooche tribes, with whom they 
are found intermixed throughout the south-western 
districts of Baloochistaii.* Their women, though plain 

• The Balooches, according to Lieut. Pottinger, arc a Toorku- 
^jaaa raiu; tlic or JelhSj ccrUunly of Hindoo lineage. They 
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ill ilieir jjer«ioiis, aro said to Pii|oy a singular degree of 
liberty and influence. The Katties»* are, according to 
iheir own tiaditions, cattle-stealeis by vocation; some 
of them piofesR to be hoif>e-bietMleis. They seem to 
he a Jlheel race. TJiey worship the sun, inscribing 
the fit;uie of that lumiuaiy on eveiy deed and docu¬ 
ment which they execute. Tliey aie an athletic race ; 
.irid then women, who hiive gii'at influence, arc pro- 
leibiiilly haiidsoinc. Tiieii diess does not differ from 
tlie llrjjpoots and otliei OraMii'*, except tliat they 
wear a peaked tin ban. Tlie Koohes (or Kholees) 
seem to be a degenerate'and mixed lace, who have 
sprung fiom llie union of Jla]poots witliBheels. They 
form, it IS supposed, two thirds ot the population of 
Gu]eiat, and aie consideied as the original inhahitaiits 
of the country't' Their chief enijdoyment is agi'icul- 

foim tlic bulk of <hc population in Kiitcb (iunda\a. Pottingcr, 
pp no. Col Tod supposes theiri to Ik a colony of 

* Suppoicd to Ik the dcsicnd.ints of tlu* ancient Q/fhau 

+ IJcber, \ol in, p. 2'». ** 1 suspect,” says the Dishop, ** that 
the Coolieh, are only (nibbed Bheels, who have laid aside 
soniool the wild habits ot their ancestors, and who have learned* 
more pirtKularly, to conform, in ccrlam respects, such as abstl- 
I elite from beet, *.Vc. totlicir Hindoo iicighhours. They them- 
sil\ca pretend to he disc ended from the Rajpoots, hut this 
is a claim continually made hv wild and warlike Inlics all over 
liiclii. That the ('oolics theinseRes do not Indicic their claim* 
IS ap)m(*nt troiii the fact, tint they neither wear the nlver 
htiili'f nor the leil turhiii Re this as it may, they arc acknow- 
IcdgcHl by ihe Hindoos as their kindred, wliucti the llheelb never 
are Interm.irriagcs ha\e taken place hetwc'cn Mahrattds of 
high r'liik and the familits ot some of their most powerful chief¬ 
tains ” Hu* sii\tr badge rein red to, is .in enihossecl figure of a 
horse and tlK- sun, whuli e\ei> R.ijpoot wears round Ins neck, and 
which leic i\cs Ins daily adoration This mythological emblem 
and a tin baa ot extr lorilmary sve, arc the chiet pride and the dis- 
tini tiAX iiiaiks ol these “ i lij,lreu of the sun " Sev ArLalcolm’s C. 1. 
lol 11 p. 14i. The coil'icxion lietwei 11 the horse and ihe worship 
ot tlic sun iJ ol Jiigh antiquitj Thus we rcMil in 3 Kings, xxiu, 

nS 
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ture, anil, under the British Government, they are often 
industrious farmers and labourers. Tliey are a liardy, 
stout race, naturally daring and turbulent, and neither 
the Guikwar nor the Rao of Cutdi was able to keep 
them in subordination. Their usual dress is a petti¬ 
coat round the waist, like that of the Bheels, and a 
cotton cloth wrapped rouud their heads and shoulders, 
which they occasionally gather up into the form ol a 
turban. In cold weather, or us a full di'ess, they add 
a quilted cotton kirtlo {lchada\ over which is worn a 
shirt of mail with vant-hraccs and gauntlets. The 
predatory Koolies, though they affect n martial dirti¬ 
ness in their persons, take pride in their weapons. 
Their shields are often very handsome, composed of 
rhinoceros-hide with silver bosses ; their battle-axes 
are richly inlaid, and their spears adorned with many 
rings of silver. Tlieir arrows are carried in a quiver 
of embroidered red leather. 

The most considerable chieftain in the Peninsula is 
the Jam of Noaiiuggur, a Jahreja, who, like his kins¬ 
man of Bhooj, was i educed to submission hy the force 
under Colonel East in 180d, mid bus since maiiitciined 
a good understanding with the Bombay Government. 
The populous and tin iviiig sea-port of Joorm, twenty- 
four miles N.W ol Noaiiuggur, belongs to his domi¬ 
nions. The other chief places are, Kurabalia (or 
Sui'ya), a populous place, wliere, as well as at Noa- 
nuggur, the J;iins are numerous, and have grand 
temples; Seryah (Surya,) and Sutchana. 

The savage district of Okanmndel, which forms the 
Land*8 End of the peninsula, has always been iirfamous, 
as well as the coast of Cutch, for its daiing ])irates. 
The numerous creeks, bays, and inlets by winch their 

11: ** And he (Josiah) took avray the horses that the Kings of 
Judah had given to the bun/’ 
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rocky country is indented, afford every facility for tliia 
mode of life; and the reliance placed by these biicca- 
TieerB on the protection of their deity at Dwaraca, has 
both] emboldened and stimulated their depredations. 
IMariy vessels were fitted out in the name of Kunchor, 
their idol, as sole owner, and actually belonp^cd to the 
teTnjde which was enriched by the plunder they 
brought back. 

I'lewarka (Dwaraka) is the most sacred place in this 
part of India. The oiiginal plaa* of that name, the 
icsidence of the demigod Krishna, when he fled from 
]\Iathuia, was, accoiding to tradition, swallowed up by 
the sea;* but there can be little doubt, Mr. AVallace 
thinks, that this is the very place where the sim was 
worshijiped with such grand ceremonials. He describes 
it as a small town surrounded with a wall and 
towers, delightfully situated near a charming, sandy 
shoi e. Tiie tide %vas]ics its walls. The pagoda is 
magnificent, and of so high anti(piity, that pilgrimages 
are made to it from all paits of India. The entrance 
towards the sea is by a very long and noble fiigbt of 
stone steps, through a massy gate, where the whole 
front breaks upon one with an indescribable effect. Its 
great pyramid is 140 feet higli, and the infinitely 
varied ornaments baffle all attempts at delineation. 
There are numerous subordinate temples, having 
flags with representations of the sun and moon. In 
fiontof t^ie large temple is the sacied piace of ablution, 
formed naturally by acieek of the sea, on a bed of fine 

* ** Thirty iniks southward of Poorbunder Ls the supposed spot 
where the original Dwaraia stood, until swallowed up by the 
ocean. There it is, that a bird annually rifses from the foam of the 
ocean, and b> lU colour enables the lirahinms to iiredict the na¬ 
ture of the toming inonsooa The idea of this apparition, which 
u mentioned m the Ayeen Akbcry, is still prevalent.” UamilUnii 
\ ol. 1 . p. UOiJ. 
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pebbles; and in tbo water, wliicb is clear as crystal, 
are seen immoroiis sacred iislies, sporting" about quite 
tame, being ac(‘ustomed to the a owds oi devoti'es %v ho 
feed them. For 400 yards alojjg tins tharniiiig sheet 
of water, are small temples ^ith stone stei)s down to 
the margin, on Avluch th<‘ Drahinms pi ay, make gods 
of day or floui jiaste for tliosc wlio come to uasli away 
their sins, and sell little nngvS and amulets to the m- 
perstitious crowd. All the followeis and scjjoys gave 
their jdunderfor tlie trinkets of this place, as it is con¬ 
sidered as a great honour, in othei ])ai ts of India, to 
have them, or to hear a mark on some ])Jtit of the body 
pricked in by the Bjahrnins. The devotees go on to 
another sacred jdace, tvilled Arami a, for tlie pin j>ose of 
being branded mill a hot iron.* The whole of thi-. 
prodigious pile of pagodas is of (.jrved stone ; and tliere 
arejgorgeously deeorated iniagi'sof Suia-ie(‘, lininihor- 
jee, Tricon.jee, Mahadeo, and Cullan-p'e. But it is 
said that the ancient idol of the pagoda has tvv ice 
escaped from Dwaiaka, and cannot be ]>eisiiaded to 
remain in the Okainuiidel.” -j- 

^ On the iron are engraved Uie shell, the ring, and the lotas, 
which arc the insignia of the gods. The stamp is ficiiuently nn- 
pressed on young infants The iiistnin la of higli antiquity, and 
marks the v otary as the servant and propcity ol the god 'J'o this 
there are repeated allusions in live ‘sacred Stiipliires See lle\. 
Ml. 3, 111 . l‘J. Kph. IV. 30. CJal \i J7 .lohn, vi L’7 The ave¬ 
rage nunihcr of pilgrim', resort mg annually to Dwaraia, lias been 
estimated at more tlian l.'»,0U0, and the revenue derived to tlie 
tcmiplc at about a l.hi of rupees. 

t ** Fifteen Years,” &i pp. .lOt., 7. «* About filHl yiars ago> the 
valued image of their god Uundior, an incarnation of Knshna, by 
a numa'uvre of theBr.ihimns, was conveyed to Dac<oor in(lujerat, 
where it still remains Aftei much trouble, the Jhnlmuns at 
Dwaraca bulistituted another, which also took its flight about J3/» 
years ago, across a nairovv arm of the sea, to the island of Bate or 
Shimkodwar; on whirh another new i. le was pl.aced in tlie temple 
here.”—Hamilton, vol. 1 . p htij Who the dcitks are which Mr. 
Wallace mentions, it is not very easy to ascertain, buia-jcc is 
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Dwaraka, with the rest of Okamundel, BTibmitted 
to the British forces in 1816, and the territory was 
held for a short time; but, in the following year, it 
was transferred to the Baroda Government, to whom 
its "‘sanctity" rcndeied it a highly acceptable ac« 
qiiibition. It was originally included in the district 
of Soreth, which is celebrated in the Hindoo puranas 
as containing five inestimable blessings ; the river 
Goonity, beautiful women, good hoises, Somnauth, 
and Dwaiaka Fiittun Somnauth is a town near the 
sou them extremity of the peninsula, twenty-nine 
mill's N.W. from Diu-head. The great lame of its 
temple attracted the cupidity of Sultan Mahmoud of 
Gliizni,* who despoiled it of its treosuies ; hut it re¬ 
covered both fame and wealth sufficient to make it an 
object of attack to other IMoliammedaii princes; and a 
Giijcrat Sultan of tlie same name, in A.H. 877) lazed 
the temple to the ground, and built a mosque on or 
near the site. The mosque, iu its turn, has fallen to 
ruin; and Ahalya Bliyc, the Mahratta piincess, 
erected a temple to Siva on the original spot, which is 
still visited by pilgrims from every quarter, who pay a 
triiliug duty to the Molnunmedan Nabob of Junaghur. 
The surrounding territory is consecrated by the popu¬ 
lar legends. On the adjacent plains, the renowned 
conflict of the Jadoos took place some thousand years 
ago, in which sixty imlliuns of combatants were 
engtiged. of whom all were slain except a dozen ! 
One mile from Somnautli, at a place called Bhalka, 
the Hindoo jnlgrim is shewn a solitary peepul-trce on 

evidently the sun, the chiet object of the most ancient idolatry in 
this part, llamchor or Runchor is said to be an incarnation of 
Ivnbhna, whti is al^o, mytlMlogically, the sun. Dwaraca is also 
named J u{;i;cLh. It stands iii lat. id'j long. 60° 1'* 

* See page 173 of our lirst volume. 
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the hanks of the Saraswati, which, he is assured, 
stando on the exact spot where Krishua received the 
mortal wound from a Uheel archer which terminated 
hib ijicaruation. It is all holy f'loiind to the Hindoo; 
“ nor IS there,” remarks Colonel Tod, “ a more fertile 
or le.ss explored domain foi the antiquaiy, oi for the 
exercise of tliepeiuil, both in aichitcitunil and natural 
scenery, than within the shores of peninsular SiUN 
rashtra,” • 


FROM AGRA TO OOJEIN, 

To complete, so far as our mateihds at picsent enable 
us, the topograjihical desciiptioii oL C'eiitial India, it 
only remains to trace the loute fioin Agia to ()o|ein, 
which leads thioiigh the heait ol Si iidia’s dominions. 
The Alahaiajah (Madhajee Siiidia) luui been loi toui- 
teeii years absent fioin the cajntal oi his jayhper^ 
when, in 17112, he foimed a rcsolntion toMsitUon 
Ins way to Poona, where it was his mam objett to 
have ail interview with the Peishwa.')- On this octa- 
sion, Major Palmei, the English Resident, vas 
directed to join him; and to Ihe nariatne oi a gen¬ 
tleman (Mr. Iluntei) who aicoinpameil him, we are 
indebted lor an accoiiiil oi the loute. Ti'i* Kesidenl 
tletennined to proceed by way oi (fwolior, thiongli a 
circuitous road, because it lay tliroiigli touiitnes where 
Siiidia’s passes would he resjiected. 

• Trans, of U Asiat. Sot*, vol. i. pp 334, 342. See page 115 of 
our lirst volume haurashtra b the “ claiisical’’ name of the 
Peninsula. The scvioast from Simle towaids Gn/crat,” says 
the Author of the IVrj])his, is called Surastrciie ” It is iht 
Indian hyna, and its inhabitants i*ere, like those of Tadmor, 
Ralbci, and Tyre, worshipptrs of ihe ‘^un. There is a Synain on 
ihe coast of Birina, which probably .-aters to the same deity. 

Gc died at I’oonaj A,D, 171H> bee page 19J of our iir&t 
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Tlio party left Af^raou tlu» 23ril of Felmiai’y (1702), 
and ])n)('eedcd throiigli a ieitilc and '\vcll-ciiltivuted 
country, interspersed with clumps of mango, ne€fn 
(me/ica asadtracht)^ and wild dale, to Baad, a small 
villiige; distance, ten miles and a liiill (S. 25 W.) in 
a straight line. The next day, they crossed the 
Utingen ; and in eight miles and a half fiirtlier, at 
Jahjow, the llangiinga. A haiien plain extends 
between these two strCfims, winch has been the ire- 
quent scene of niaitial conflict. Neai Jahjow, Aurniig- 
zebe totally defeated Ins brother, Bara ShekolL, in 
1658;’!' and on the hanks of the Utiiigeii, the deci- 
slv(> action took place between his sons, bhah Allnm 
and Ax.im Shah, svliirh put the former in poosession of 
the empire.-f- TJie day’s iiiareh led to an inconsi¬ 
derable village named Alunriiali The thiid day, 
they reached Bholjioor, a consideiable town situated 
within a mile of the Chumbul, fort)-two miles S.S.W* 
from Agra; latitude 26'’ 42', longitude 77 " 4F. This 
is the frontier town ot the Biitisli territory in this 
direction, and the hilly country begins in its Mciuity 
on coming from the noi ill. Neai the town, is are- 
markable conical hill (of freestone, resting upon a 
reddish schist), sunnounled with a Alohammedan. 
tomb. On the hanks of the Chumbul, is a small 
native foit. The river is here (m Febiuary) about 
three-fourihs of a mile acioss, and must be loidcd at 
Keylcree, nearly foiii miles higher up. In the lainy 
season, vheii its channel is full, il ia one of the most 
M)nsiderahh‘ iivors of Ilindostaii. It takes its rise 
near the ancient <aty of Maiidoo, williiu fifteen miles 

• Sec p arWi of tnu llrst volutnc 

f lace \ol 1 p Jill, where the conflict is stated, oa other autho- 
ritv, toh£l^ c taStn pI.iicon *'Te bariksof the Chumbul, butEradtit 
Khan's attount pro\es it to ha\c been fouglit near Agra.—.See Me- 
nunrs, p. Jb. 
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of the Nerbuddah,* but pursues a contrary course, 
flowing N.E. through a rocky channel, much ob¬ 
structed by shallows, till, after entering Harrowtee, 
by an opening in the Moknndra range, it becomes a 
floe iiud deep stream. It passes the city of Kotah, 
and receiving the tribute of many subordinate stresims, 
falls into the Jumna twemty miles below Etaweh. On 
crossing the river at the ferry of Keyteree, you enter 
the territory of Sindia. 

A short stage leads to Noorabad, u toxvn which has 
been handsome, on the southern bank of the Sank (or 
Para) river, over which there is a mined bridge of 
seven arches, well built of stone. Adjoining the village 
is a pretty large garden, enclosed by a stone wall, 
whidi an iiisciiption over the gate asciibes to the 
great Allumghire. Within the garden is a luomiraent 
to the memory of the accomplished Goonna Begum, 
the wife of Ghazi-ud-deen-Klian, whose lyiic com¬ 
positions in the Hiudoostanee are still sung and 
admired.-f* In this day\s stage, besides the Sank, two 
other streams were crossed, the Kohaury and the 
Ahsin, both fordable The iace of the country is hare, 
destitute of trees, and almost of cultivation. Prom 
Noorabad, the hill and fort of Gwalior are seen bear¬ 
ing S. 32 E.; distant about fourteen miles. 

GWALIOR. 

This celebrated fortress, long the state prison of the 
Mogul emperors, (situated in latitude 26** 15', longi. 

* Sir John Malcolm says: The nominal source of the Chunibul 
is in a part of the Vindhya range, nine miles S.W. of the canton¬ 
ment nl Mhow, but this part of the river is dry in the hot season, 
during which it owes its waters to other tributary streams.'*—C. I. 
vol. 1 p. 4 

t She died in 177^* One of her compositions, translated by bii 
W, Jones, 15 giveu in As. Res. vol. i. p. 55, Mr. Oilihrist, hoW'. 
ifirw. ascribes it to another author. 
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tilde 1', seventy miles south of Agra,) stands on 
a precipitous, isolated hill, dose round the brow of 
which its defences of stone are carried. It is rather 
moi e than a mile and a half in lengthy but its greatest 
breadth does not exceed 300 yards. The height at its 
noithern end, is 342 feet. “ At this end is a palace, 
and tibout the middle ot the foit are two remarkable 
pyiamidal buildings of red stone. They are in the 
most ancient style ot Hindoo arcliitei lure, and are 
said Lo have been built for the residence of the mother, 
iii-ldw and sister-in-law of a linjali who reigned at a 
very i emote jioriod, when tliis foi tress was the capital 
oi an extensive empire. A Mone i)arapet luns all 
round, tlose to the hiow of the hill, which is so steep, 
that It was judged peifectly secure from assault, till 
Alaior Pophain took it hy escalade, on the 3d August, 
17o0 The only gate is towards the northern ex¬ 
tremity of the east side, fiom which, hy scveial flights 
of steps, you ascend to the top of the rock Witliin 
aie seviTcil laigc luituial cavities in the rock, which 
contain a perpetual supply of excellent water. On the 
outside, about Indf way up, arc many cells, which con¬ 
tain the figures of men and animals, carved in the 
same maiiiici as those excavations themselvc\s, out of 
the solid rock. Along the east side, near the summit, 
iiins a line of blue enamel, veiy fresh and brilliant,— 
a ])ioc>r that this manufacture attained coiisideiable 
]>erfocti()n m lliiidostan at an early pciiod. 

The town, which runs along the east side of the 
hill, is laige, well-inhabited, and contains many good 
lumses oi stone, which is furniJied in abundance by 
the neighbouimg bills. These form a kind of amphi¬ 
theatre surrounding the fort and town, at the distance 

* Sec page 130 of our second volume. 
rART vin. 0 
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iif from one to four miles. They are prinripally rom- 
|)o.terl of a reddish schistiis, whit'h seems to contain 
a lar^e propiirtion of iron. Their surface is rugged, 
and they are destitute of vc'getalde productions. To 
the eastward of th(» town, runs the small river Soon- 
rica, which, at this season, is nearly dry. At the 
distance of 700 yards from the northern extremity of 
the fort, i^ a conical liill, having r»n the top a re¬ 
markable stone building. It consists of two high 
pillars, joined by an arch. It seems to be of ancient 
workmanship • hnt I could not learn for what purpose 
it had been erected. Ih‘yon<l the river Soonrica, is a 
handsome stone hniJding, with a nipola covered with 
blue eucimel, the tomb of hlahommed (Ihous, a man 
celebrated for learning and sanctity, in the time of the 
I3m])cror Akhar • Within the enclosure which sur¬ 
rounds this monument, is a small tomb to the memory 
of Tan-Sein, a musician of incomparable skill, svho 
flourished at the court of the same monarch.” -f- 
The most perfect building, BIr. Forbes says, is an 
elegant moscpie, with two lofty minarets, erected by 
Ahmed Khan in the r(*ign of Aumiigrehe. The gate 
leading tO it from the bazar is very giand. Near the 
south gate are the remains oi a magnificent reservoir, 
constnicted by the same person, from which pipes con¬ 
veyed water to various parts of the city. The Author 
of “ Sketches of India,” confesses that he was not 
much struck w'th either the strength or the beauty of 


* Forties speaks of tliis as a xnagnlficcnl and stupendous struc¬ 
ture, ** calling It the Roza idinne.** The mausoleum, ivhich was 
XBiBcd by the Emperor’s (trder, contains the Ixxlies of three of 
AklMir*8 sons and the tutor of the eldest.—Or. Mem. vol. iv. p, ,'Jl. 

t As. Res. vol. VI. p. 17—19. The tomb of this Ilhidno Orpheus 
Ss (or was) shaded by a t.')maTlnd-tt..e, resi>cct]iig whuh a super- 
etiUoiu notion prevails, that the chewing ot its ka\oi» will give an 
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the fort r “ tlie liill forts to the S(rtithward arc far 
more formidable in point of defence, and bolder objects 
to look upon.” The caves contain, he says, some 
colossal figures of tlie god Itoodh. If so, they are re¬ 
markable as affording a proof of the ancient prevalence 
of that religion in this part ol Central India. Gwalior, 
from its position, must alwaj’^s have been a military 
])ost of great consequence, though far from impreg¬ 
nable. liajahs of Gwalior are mentioned as eaily as 
A.D. lOOU* It was first taken by the IMohammcdans 
in 1197, after a long siege. The Hindoos appear to 
have regained possespion of it, as it was ;igalu sub¬ 
dued, in 12115, by ibe Emperor Altumsli. In 1519, 
after having been for a hundred years occupied by the 
Hindoos, it sunendered to the forces of Ihiahim Lodi, 
and was dehveicd uji by its governor, in 1543, to the 
Patau usurper. Sheer Khan. On the dismemberment 
of the empire, Gwalior came into the possession of the 
Kana of Golind, from whom it was wrested by the 
HldJirattas. It was taken by escalade in 17d0, by the 
troops under Ma/or Popham. In 171H, Sindia gained 
possession of it, after a siege of many months, by cor¬ 
rupting the garrison. It capitulated to a British 
detachment in February 1804; hut was again ceded, 
by the treaty of 1805, to Dowliit Rao Sindia, who 
may he considered as having made it its capital, as his 
court has never been moved from the place, except for 
occasional pilgriraagas, and a second eity has risen on 
the site of his encampment. Of the ajipearancc of thfe 
Mahratta camp in 1820, we have the following de¬ 
scription from the pen of the picturesque writer last 
cited. 

“ It is not, pci haps, (piite what j'ou expect; for it 
presents tlui ajipcaiance of an immense village, or 
rather collection of villages, with about a do^en 

o 2 
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clmnamod buildinp^s, sliapcless, coarse, without any 
air of ornament; and here and there, many small 
trees and hedges of the milk-plant, all of quick growth 
and late planting, but yet giving the whole a fixed 
and settled aspect. At the second gaze, however, yon 
see interspersed, many tents and palls, Hags and pen- 
nous ; in some pai ts, hutted lines and piles of arras; 
in one range, a large regular paik of artillery ; in all 
the open spaces, horses irregulaily picketed, strings of 
camels, and a few stately elenhaiits. On the skirts of 
this large mass, are a few smaller and more regular 
encampments belonging to partioiilar chiefs, with their 
followers better armed and mounted. The sounds too 
of neighings, of diiims, of lioins, and iiie-ai*ms, and 
occasionally the pieicing tnirap of the elephant, 
mingled in confusion with the hum of a population 
loud, busy, and tumultuous, tell you, convincingly, the 
trade here is war—^the manufactures ai e of arms. 

“ Many years, however, has the Mahiatta camp 
ha])pily been stationary. Noi is there ticasure in the 
coffers, or eneigy in the councils of iSinclia, who now 
stands a power, isolated, heljilcss, and without hope, 
ever again effectually to set it in motion. From a 
prodigious host, it has dwindled in numbers greatly; 
in efficiency and readiness of equipment, still more. 
Perhaps, not more than 7000 mounted men are m liis 
camp, with about three brigades of infantry; his arlil- 
Icry alone is fine, and dispropoi tionately so; his stores 
miserably low Our object was to see their artil¬ 
lery. 1 had no idea of any thing so soldier-like 
among them as the encampment of it. The guns, 
upwaids of 11>0, wcie regularly parked in line; the 
guns beautifully blight, and a chaplet of flowers liung 
on most of them ; the paraife-giouud clear, and the 
hutting of the soldiers attached to them very ordeily. 
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The golnndauzc are proverhially faithful and brave; 
will die at their guns; and may be said to half-worship 
the cannon they are attached to. They are almost 
invai'iahly sacrificed when brought into action. A 
native prince likes to form a long line; and we, allow* 
iiig for the loss by their lire in getting to them, inva¬ 
riably and easily possess ourselves of as many guns as 
may be ranged against us. But if these guns were 
disposed on the held as well as they are served, our 
battles would not be such easy victories. 

“ Ill traversing this lude, irregular encampment, 
the sort of groupes we met, the hoi ses picketed in 
circles, wuh the lidei's speai planted in the ground at 
each head-rope; men lying on their horse•turmture, 
pillowed on their shields, or busy cooking, or cleaning 
their horses and arms; their women nuking hres, 
fetching water, and bringing iii grass; their children 
of all sizes at play in the dust, naked;—all these 
were features to the eye of the Euiopean oiheer, 
strange and interesting. As wc passed back round 
the fort, we were iortuiiato enough to meet Sindia 
returning from the chase, surrounded by all his chiefs, 
and pieceded or followed hy about 71)11 horso. Dis¬ 
charges of camion announced his approach; and a few 
light, scattered parties of spearmen were marching 
before the mam body. Wc stopped our elephants 
just on one side of a narrow pfu*t ol the road, where 
the llajah and chiefs, wdth his immediate escort, must 
pass. Fust came louse, light-armed hoise, either in 
the road or scrambling and leaping on the rude banks 
and ra'ducs near; then some better clad, with the 
quilted pohhauk ; and one in a complete suit of chain- 
armour; iheii a few elephants,—among tliem the 
hunting elephant of Sindu, from which he had dis¬ 
mounted. On one small elephant, guiding itself, rode 
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a fine boy, a foundling iwotegt of Siudia, called the 
jungle llajah; then came, slowly prancing, a host of 
fierce, haughty chieftains, on fine horses, showdy capa* 
risoned. They darted forward, and all took their proud 
Stand behind and round us, planting their long lances 
on the earth, and reining up their eager steeds to see, 
1 suppose, our salaam. Next, in a common native 
palkee^ its canojiy crimson and not adorned, came 
Sindia himself. He was plainly di'cssed, with a 1‘eddisli 
turban and a shawl ovej* his vest, and lay reclined, 
smoking a small gilt or golden calcan. We stood up 
in oiu* howdah, and bowed; he half rose in his palkce^ 
and salaamed rather in a courteous manner. At this, 
there was a loud cry of all his followers near, who 
sung out his tithes, and the honour he had done us, &c. 
And all salaamed themselves profoundly. 1 looked 
down on the chiefs below us, and saw that they eyed 
us most haughtily, wliich very much increased the 
effect they would otherwise liave produced They 
were aimed with lance, scimitar, and shield, cieeso 
and pistol; wore, some sliawls, some tissues, some 
plain muslin or cotton; were all mucli wiappi'd in 
clothing, and wore, almost all, a lai'ge fold of muslin, 
tied over the turban-top, which they fasten under the 
diin, and which, strange as it may sound to those 
who have never seen it, lopks warlike, and is a very 
iinjtortaut defence to the skies of the neck.” * 

f’rom Gwalior, the direct road to Oojem leads 
through Nerwar and Seronje; but Major Palmer 
took tlie route of .riiaiisi, the other road being at that 
time infested hy hniiditti in the pay of the Nerwar 
Itaj'ah. Ills first stage was to Aiiteiy, a pretty large 
walled town with a fort, situated at the toot of the 


* Sketches ot ludui, pp. 211'—SIC. 
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.liills, on iJic banks of tho small river Dealoo. Tl^e 
ud^t day, pioceedin^ over a Lbampal^u country, lie 
readied 4 small village called Dibburoli, belonging to 
the ilat Kajali of Padiour. The thud day, he halted 
about three miles to the N.W. of Dittcah, which h^ 
p^LSsed through on the iollowijig morning. This ifl 
the first town in Buiidelcund. It is desciibed a 3 
populous and well-built, sniiouiided with a stone wall. 
On tile south-east side, the Rajah had built himself a 
palace on au ('miiieuce without the town, which com¬ 
mands a view of the country as tai as Pachuur on one 
side, Nerwar on another, and J'hansi on a 'third. 
Tlie latu^r, which was readied the next maith, is a 
considerable town, though smaller than Ditteali. It 
then belonged to the Peishwa. It enjoyed a con- 
sidei able trade in tlic cloths of Chaiideri, and ]>os- 
scssed manufactories of carpets, hows and arrows, and 
spears : it was also a great thoroiighfai e lor caravans 
])assiiig fiom tlie Deccan to the Dual). It is com¬ 
manded by a hill-fort, to the S.K. of which, at the 
distance of a lew hundred yards, is another lull of 
iieaily tlie same height. About nine miles 8 .E. by S. 
from J’hansi, on the left iiaiik of the lletwah, is the 
ancient uty of Ouncha, the Ka]ah of which was for- 
meily tbe Jiead of the Jiundelali tribes, Irom whom 
the other chiefs received the tecka or token of investi¬ 
ture; but he IS now reduct'd to insigiiiiicance.* The 
route p.issed to the left of th]«s city, and after ci’ossing 
the lietwah, lay lor four marches (about lorty-six 
milesj thiough the Ouncha teintory It then entered 

• Oorcha (or Uchcha) was built in tbe year 1531, by the eighty 
Bundcla smcrcign, scion alter the acccbsinii of tbe Emperor Hu- 
inaioon Fensliia cleiioimna^K the BuuileU iliieluius, Opreba 
ItnjpooUi. They were oiii^jiiully liajpuut advcptureis front 
Uliioics. 
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upon llie district of Chandori (Chcnderee), wLich 
formed an extensive and fertile arcar (of Malwaii) 
under the Mogul Government, extending ninety miles 
from E. to W., and seventy from N. to S. The 
capital, from which it takes its name, is seated on 
the Betwah, in latitude 24"’ ii 2^9 longitude 7^** 10'; 
forty-eight miles N.N E. from Seronje. It has a 
strong hill-fort with an extensive pcliah, and is 
described by Abulfazel as containing 14,000 stone 
houses, but Js undergoing a lapid decay The loute 
followed by Major I’almcr lay through the walled 
towns of Khemlassa, Koorwey (on the Betwah), and 
Bhilsah,* and again crossing the Betwah, entered, 
at Goolgaung, the tcrritoiy of Blio])aul About 
twenty-iour miles further, it led to the capital of that 
priiicipiilit}'', situated near a /tU or lake extending 
four miles tind a half E and W., and a mile and a 
half in breadth: it is formed by an embankment, at 
the coiiilucnce of five stiearas issuing from the lulls, 
which rise in the lorm oi an ampliithoatic louiid the 
lake. From this itU or lake issues the iivi^r Bess; and, 
on the east of the city, there is a smaller tank, about 
two miles in length, the source of the small river 
Batura. 

Bhopaul, we arc told, derives its name from its 
llajpoot founder, the minister of the celebiated Bajali 
Blioj, and was built by him at the same time that his 
master formed the present distiict of Tal into a lake, 
and founded the city of Bhojpoor. The lake has dis- 

^ Bhilsah is said to have been built by the Hindoo dcmi-^jod, 
Rainchundcr. It contained, in .1(100 houbes, .md many 

handsome pagodas. Tiic approjcli from Seronje is very pic¬ 
turesque It stands on the cast b<ink of the Bet wall, neai its 
junction vrith the Bess, thirty-two nlilei, N.E. of Dhopaiil. Tiie 
district is fertile, and produces the best tobacco in India. It 
Wloags to bmdia. 
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v^appeared, and Bbojpoor is only a liirge village, situated 
the ruins of the immense mound wliich arrested 
; but it still bears its ancient name, and the 
ruins of many temples and other edifices attest its 
former greatness. Bhopaul is situated exactly on the 
coniines of the old Hindoo province of Alalwah, one 
gate being within its boundaries, and the other in 
Gondwarra. It is surrounded with a stone wall, but 
presents a ruinous appearance, notwithstanding that 
it is tlie residence of the Nabob. On the outside is a 
large gmufc^ or suburb, equally decayed; and on the 
S.W., a ghv^ry^ or fort, built on the solid rock, with a 
stone wall and squaic towers, all much dilapidated, 
though not forty years old. The surrounding country 
is an uneven, .pingly tiact; but the soil is, in general, 
iertile and av ell-watered, and the principality is in a 
state ol rapid improvement. It has been the policy of 
the Bengal Government, to raise this little Patan 
btate into a degiee of consideiation and poAver equal 
to what Its most prosperous rulers ever enjoyed.* 
Bhopaul stands in latitude 23° 17^ longitude 77° 30'. 

The remainder of the route we are tracing, lay first 
soutluwestAvard to Sehore, a considerable tOAvn Avhere 
a large manuiactnre of striped and checkered muslins 
is carried on; then, in a N.W. direction, ciossmg the 
Parbutty, to Shu^awalpoor, the head-town of a large 
peigunndh^ situated on the east bank of the Jauinneer, 
and having its fort and a good bazar; thence to Shah- 
jehanpoor, on the banks of the Sagurmuttee, —a 
considerable town belonging, with its j^ergunnah^ to 

*■ Malcolm, C. I. vol. i. p. 12; vol. ii pp 242, 483. This fa¬ 
voured ally now maintaim 2000 horse, 4000 infantry of all classes, 
and .ibout 180 gun«, and possesses the forts of Ainliapauiiee, Rais- 
seen, Ciunnoorf'hiir, CUiokcyghur, and iLUunghur. Siee page 348 
of our second volume. 
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Sindia ;* in anotlicr march, to Tnrana, the head-town* 
of a pergunnah belonging at that time to Aholya Bhve; 
and, two short stages further, to Oojein. ^' 

The Seron^e road meets that whu li we have been 
tracing, at Shahjidianpoor. About seven coss from 
Ciwalior, is the laige walled lo^Ani of Beeiejh (or 
Beiye), in the environs of whicli arc extensive non-* 
works.*|- Nerwjir, situated lorty miles S by W. liom 
Gwalior, is a lofty fortihod hill with a small town 
below. The road thence winds among w'ooded and 
rocky hills, alFordmg many picturesque views of the 
liver Smd, the stony channel of vlnch is tivico 
ciossed in tlie stage leading to ihe village of Dungiee. 
The next stage is to Sepree (or Sipiirry), a walled 
town. Eight mil(‘s liiither, is Sasye-serai, which 
takes its name iiom a loyal serai, near winch is a 
mosque with the remains ol a tank, and a well of 
excellent water. Tlie town is populous, suiioundcd 
with a wall of loose stones. At a shoit distance are 
ruins of several Hindoo teinjdes with some well exe¬ 
cuted sculpture. The road then lies through an open, 
cultivated plain, in wdiich Ntands the fortified town of 
Kallarus (or C'olarces), suiToiiiided with a fine grove, 
with remains of tanks and a fine hoolee. A dreiU'y 

* Shujalmipoor and Shahjeh lupoor derive their names frou) their 
resiKHtivc founders, Slnijah Ktuii, one of the most distinj^uishccL 
f*ovtrnors of Mdlwah, and the cmpcior Shalijelian /\boiit half a 
nule to the westward oi the latter town is a very luily conical hill, 
crowned witli a single tree and a pagoda, which is conspicuous at 
a great distance on all sides. 

i This town, which is not mentioned by either Sir .Tohu Malcolm 
or ITamillon, (and Hunter only siieaks of it as a vill ige,) is re]ire- 
ecnlted by Forbes as IniMiig licen a t onsiderablc place. Tlevisiictl 
the iron mines, distant about threi miles, heveii were then being 
yjrorkeU ; .iml so powerlul was ilic'C'Iicct of the non in the c^^vI- 
^ns, that the compass A arled nearly three points.’'^Forlxis, vuL 
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\plain succeeds, witlunit n river, and with few villages# 
roiid to Seronjc runs smith ward in dining to east, 
tlie\taltfes being marked by a series ol ruined serais, 
w'hidj recal the days wlien the soubalidars of the 
Deccan tiavelled by tliis route in pomp from the 
impeiidl court. jSeionje, a coiiiiption ul Sheeri^gunge, 
dcriv^es its name and oiigiii from the ffunge or can¬ 
tonments oi the Kmperor Sliere liaving boon fixed 

lieie.**^ It stands in hit 24® iS\ long. 77® Its 
appearance, iiom a hill in the subuihs, is half Eu¬ 
ropean, piesentiiig houses of two and three stories, 
wnth tiled and slated roofs, and gardens near the liver s 
the -whole effect is very pleasing. The bazar is very 
handsome and well supplied. This town is the pro¬ 
pel ty of Ameer Khan, but liis cluef icsidence is at 
Tonk. in lta)pootana.t Fiom Seronje, a road runs to 
Ifbilsah and iiosliiiugabad. 

The Dojeiii road runs south-westward to llagoo- 
ghur, the head town ol the laige district ol Kychec- 
-a'arra, foimeily belonging to the Kydiee braiidi of 
the Choliaii iiaipoots, but now the property of bindia. 
The town ocou})]es a rooky eminence, and is fortified 
in the usual style, but is completely commanded by 
tlie adjacent heights, so fis to be of no strength. It 
stands in lat. 21® 27', long, 77** 14'. An uiiiiiterestiug 
country extends the foui next stages to Hajeghui', a 

• TIic serais arc probably the tnemonals o^tliis monarch’s mu- 
iiihccncc. £9ec iiagu 2o9 of our first volume. 

i Tonk lb siiiutcd about, fitly uuks b of Jyepoor, on the Bit- 
iiass river, ft is very ancient, and was one of the chief cities of a 
dynasty u Inch luled at Thoda. It is nearly encircled by hills, but 
tlu appearance IS desolate and uuiiivitini* Ameer Khan has con¬ 
structed a furl nutsulc the town, which is called after hiinsdf, 
Amc-cTiJurh. The inhabitant's *arc chiefly of the mercantile doas, 
llie Pat.iii inyriiudous of Ameti Kiian having displaced thdbgiioot 
pioprictoib. bee CiiuidUy’# luduu bcciicry, part iv. 
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fort and town on the banks of the Nuaje, possessiiifr 
some trade and a good bazar. Two stages furtl or 
lead to Sanmgpoor, a town of some important'** vader 
the Mogul emperors, situated on. the east bank of the 
Kali'Sind. It now contains about 2000 houses, aTid 
is the head of a pergurtnah of 55 villages belonging to 
the Rajah of Dewass Mr Foibc^s describes it as sur¬ 
rounded with remains of elegant Aloliammeddii inau- 
soleiims; among which is a v'ery handsome one erected 
to the memory of I$az Rabaudur, the last independent 
king of MaJwali, wlio was killed near this placo 
during the wars of Akbar. In the centre of tlie town 
is a noble mosque, which was then turned into a (lo- 
vemmeut hay-lolt and granary for horses. Muslins 
and cottoiivS are maiiiifactuicil lieie. A stage ol se\en- 
teen miles fuither leads to Shiilijehaiipoor. 

OOJEIN. 

OojEiN, the Ujisiymi and Avanti of the Hindoo 
Puiaiias, and the Ozene of Ptolemy and the Peilplus, 
deservedly occiijnes a high lank among the sacred 
cities of lliiidostan. Moie than eighteen centuries 
ago, it was the seat of empiie, of aits, and of lexiriiing, 
under the sway of the illustrious Vikiamaditya (oi 
Vikramajeet) whose accession forms the Hindoo er<i; 
and it is consideicd as the hist meiidiaii by the native 
geographi'i's and ostionomers. It stands on the east 
bank ol the Seeprali iiver; in lat. 23° 11', long 75° 51', 
at an elevation of 1038 feet above the level of the sea. 
The modem town is situated a mile to the southward 
of the ancient city, which has been overwhelmed by 
some physical catastrophe; the Hindoo legends say, a 
shower of earth, which buried the city and its in- 
Labitaiits. On the spot whom the ancient city is 
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paid to have stood,*’ says BIr. Hunter, “ by digging 
t()y^thp depth of irom fifteen to eighteen feet, they 
find'iUri«k walls entire, pillars of stone, and pieces of 
wood of an extraordinary hardness. The bricks, thus 
dug up, ai'«) used for building: some of thijm are of a 
much larger size than are now made. Utensils of 
various kinds are sometimes dug up m the same 
places ; and ancjent coins are found, oither by digging, 
or in the channels cut by the periodical rains. During 
our stay at Oojem, a large ipiantity of wheat was 
found by a man in digging for bricks ; it was almost 
entirely consumed, and in a state resembling charcoal. 
The earth of which the mound is composed, being 
soft, is cut into ravines by the rains. In one of these, 
from which seveial stone pillais had been dug, I saw 
a spjice from twelve to fifteen feet long, .and seven or 
eight high, composed of earthen vessels, broken and 
closely compacted together; it was conjectured to he a 
potter’s kiln Between this place and the new town, 
is a hollow, in which, tiadition says, the river Sipa- 
rah formeily ran. It changed its course at the time 
that the city was huridli, and now runs to the west¬ 
ward. Adjoining to these subterraneous ruins, on the 
present hank of the Siparah, is the cave of the llajah 
Blurteiy. Before the gate of the court are two rows 
of stone pillars, one running from £. to W., the other 
from S. to N You enter the court from the south- 
waid. Within it are the entrances of two caves or 

j 

divisions of the palace. The outermost enters from 
the south, and is sunk about three feet underground. 
From this entrance (which is on the side), it runs 
straight east, being a long gallery, supported on stone 
pillars, which are cur\pusly carved with figures of 
men in alto-relievo; these figures are now much 
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defaced. The inner apartment also enters from th^ 
south Tljis is a pretty wide chamlier, neaily on t^e 
level of tliL* frround, the roofsujiported on Moins?>j>iuis, 
over which are laid long btonc.s, in the manner of 
beams On the iioith Mde, opposite to the entrance, 
is a small window, whiili throws a iaint light into the 
apartment It looks down upon tin* low ground, 
hencuth the liank on which the building is situated. 
On the left hand or Avest side of the upartnienl, is a 
small triangular opening in the stone pavement. 
Through this you deAcend, about the height of a man, 
into an .ipartment tnily subtei i aiu'ous and jierfectly 
dark. Tins is also suppoi ted on stone pillais, in the 
same manner as the upper one. It Inst runs east¬ 
ward, and tlieii turns south. On the lelt side aie two 
chambers, about seven Icet by eight. At the sonthera 
extremity is a door, which probably led into some 
fiuther apartment, but it is sliut uji with earth and 
rubbish. The lakeeis who rcMde hei ?, say, ii ti adi- 
tion c*xi.sts, that one subterraneous jtassage went liorn 
hence to Benares and to Hnrdwar ; and they tell ns, 
that this dooi was shut up abdut twelve oi loiirteen 
years ago, by the Government, bcc<mse people some¬ 
times lost themselves in the luhyiinth. This is said 
to be the place in which the Rajah Blnrteiy, the 
brother of Vikramaditya, shut himself up altei having 
relinquished the woild; but tlieie aie various and 
discordant accounts of its construction and date. By 
some, it is said to have liecn constructed in its ])rcsent 
form by Bhirtery himself. By otheis, these inner 
apartments are sind to have been the mahl or private 
chambers of Gundrutscin, and tlie colonnade befoie 
gate to have been his public hull of audienre: (it 
is added,) that this escaped the general wicck oi old 
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Oojeni, and either was not nirectcd, ei* sank gently 
d.^wn, so as to retain its foim, though thrown down 
und *r the level of the gioiind.” 

There can he no doubt, wo think, that these apart* 
snents are real excavations. A^ith legurd to tlio cata¬ 
strophe which overwheJinod the old city, l^Ir, Hunter 
remarks, that theie lue no \olcanic ifcorioi among the 
rums, nor any coiiictJ peaks in the neighbouihood, 
which might la\oui the idea of its having been a con¬ 
vulsion sirnilai to that wJiich biiiied Pompeii. An 
eai th(iu<ik(» appears one of the most pi oliahle causes : 
the only olijettioii to this oxjilaiiation is, the entire 
state ill which it is alleged that tlie Avails are found. 
An inundation might l^e (onsidered as the cause; 
and, ill fact, while Mr Hunter was at Oojein, the 
river lost* to such a height, that gieat part of tine 
modern town, though situated on a high bank, Avas 
overflowed, and many bouses within it, as well as 
Avhole Aillagcs in the neighbomhood, iveie swept away 
by the toiront Vet, the si/e of the stieam and the 
length ol its couise, (tlie source being only at the 
distance of fourteen cosa,) did not appear to him 
adeipiate to fuinish water enough to produce so com¬ 
plete a revolution; and he Avas therefore disposed to 
considin* the change of its course, in conformity to the 
tradition, as the effect, rather than the cause of the 
event. The opinion adopted by Sir Jubri Malcolm, 
however, is, that the city Avas overwhelmed by tlie 
river. It is possible that an eaitlnpial^e may have 
concurred in ]>i educing the catastiophe, by cieating 
some ubstiuctioii to the Avateis of the livei; oi the 
giving Avay of some artificial mound may be suggested 
as a cause fully a»leqnntc tii account for the phe- 
uumeiiou. Mi liuiitei’s supposition of a whirlwind 
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blowinpf np loose earth or sand sufficient to bury the 
city, will not be thought very probable. 

The modern city is of an oblong form, about six 
miles in circumference, fortified with a stone wall and 
towers. Within this space there is some waste 
ground, but the gi eater par^ is thickly covered with 
buildings, and very populous. The streets aie broad, 
airy, paved, and clean ; the houses geneially good, of 
brick or wood, tiled, or terraced. The most remark¬ 
able buildings are, four mosques, erected by private 
individuals; a pagoda^ built by Kunnojec Sindia; a 
mausoleum erected to the memory oi that chief, the 
father of Madhajee; another niiiusoleum, which was 
being erected in 17B5, in memory of a celebrated 
gossaniiee ; 8iudiii\s palace, an extensive and suf¬ 
ficiently commodious bouse,,but without any claim to 
magnificence; a^gate, near the palace, the only re¬ 
mains of a fort said to have been built soon after the 
time of Vikramaditya, and presenting a good specimen 
of the ancient Hindoo architecture ; besides numerous 
temples. The most consideiable of these is a little 
way outside the walls, at Unkpat, a place held in high 
veneration, as that at which Krishna and his brother 
are fabled to have received the ludimcnts of their edu¬ 
cation. Here is a tank, said to be of liigh antiquity, 
enclosed with a stone wall; and two square temples 
with pyramidal roofs were erected within the enclo¬ 
sure about sixty years ago, by the Puar Rajah. 
Within the city, near the eastern wall, is a hill of 
considerable height, on the top of whidi is a Hindoo 
temple erected to Mahadeo, and adjoining it, the tomb 
of a Mussulman saint. The bill is seen from a great 
distance, and commands extensive prospect on 
^^yeryside. To the uoith is seen, at the distance of 
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four miles, the rude and massy structure of Kalydeli 
(f)r Kallea-deb), an ancient and very curious palace, 
built on an iblond in the Sceprah by Multan Nazir-ud- 
deeii Kbilji, wbo ascended tlie tlirone of Malwah, 
A. II. 905. To the westward, is traced the winding 
course of the Seeprah, through a fertile valley di¬ 
versified with corn-fields and dumps of iiuit-trees. 
Close on the top of the opposite bank is the fort of 
Beiroungurh, about a quarter of a mile in length, sur¬ 
rounded with a 1 ampart of earth, and containing an 
ancient temple dedicated to the tutelary divinity of the 
place, whose name it bears. IStill further up the stream, 
and neaidy opposite the middle of the town, are the 
gardens of Abha-Chitnavecs and KauaKhan: on the 
latter, no decoration of art has been spared. Exactly 
over these, at the distance of half a mile from the 
river, on a lising ground, is a grove containing the 
tomb of another saint, Shah Dawiil. The prospect 
is bounded on this side by a lidge of hills, at the dis¬ 
tance of three miles, running sex’ll! miles N.N.E, and 
8 S.W.: they are chiefly of granite, and from them 
the stone employed m building is supplied ; but they 
are coveic'd with vegetable mould to a suflicient depth, 
to admit of cultivation. To the S W. is seen a wide 
avenue of tiees, which terminates a course of two miles 
at a temple of Ganesa, surnamed Chintamun: it is 
visited by numerous processions at stated periods. The 
biaith wall of the town is xvashed by the Seepiah, 
which makes a aiidden turn at this ptace. This extre- 
niity of the city, called Jyc-Hiiigh-poorali, contains an 
observatory built by the Rajah Jye-Siiigh, wdio lield 
the city and territory of the Emperor Mohammed, in 
quahty of souhahdar.* Eastward, as far as the eye can 


• bcc page 70 of this volume. 
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reach, is a lev^cl plain, interi’uptod only by a conical 
hillock at the distance of three miles, beyond Avhich 
in an extensive lake, dose on the left of the Bhupaul 
road • 

Of the palace at Kallea-deh, Mr. Forbes gives tlin 
following description. “ The Sepra jnuning on the 
east in its natural bed, has been conducted by a chan¬ 
nel to the western side of the stiucture, wheie iho 
stream rushes through the aiches of a budge into two 
lai ge reservoirs, and is thence led to numerous small 
ones with fountains and other ornaments. On the 
light is a lan^e of buildings divided by ardies, each 
leading to a square ajiaitment, with a roof paitly pro¬ 
jecting inward, to foim a colonnade round a fountain 
and small tank bordei cd with chunam This was open 
to the sky, while the company sat beiiodth the piazza. 
Under the roof, throughout the apartments, are iioii 
rings fiom which tlic tattccs of scented grass were 
suspended. This range oi apartments, the budge, and 
a laige central building, form tliioe shies of a squaie: 
on the fouith, the rivei^ divided into five sti earns, 
rushes doAvn as many artifiLial eascadivs, into a general 
receptacle The ceiitinl building consists of a squaie 
apartment covered witJi foiii domes, and seems to have 
been the duan-Konna^ or eat lug-room. The excellent 
maternds, espeually the fine chunam, have hitherto 
rc'sisted the effects of time and the elements. In fiont 
of the whole are rcm.iinsof a wall, enclosing about tliiee 
miles of ground, which was formeily a park hcdougiug 
to the royal villa.”-[- 

* /Vsiat. lies. vol. VI. pp. 30—43. 

t Forbes, vol, iv. p 0 . This description was wntten in 1705, 
Wheu tliusc water-works ami suli uixittnis tdificeswere .MO years okl, 
and still in lii’^h presij \ .itioii. q he s uric lyr.uil (such w.us lijs chi- 
xacter) tausvd uuulai [daces to lie coiisUiicted in other pat lb of ius 
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Until the recent transfer of the seat of government 
to Gmilior, Oojein was coushleied aa the capital of 
Sintha's domiuioiis The officers of government are, 
however, almost the only Maliratta inhabitants. The 
Aliissiilmans form a very considerable portion of the 
population. The Boralis, or Ismaelics, are here a 
numerous class^, amounting to 1200 tamilies, and occu« 
pying four maJiah of the city, separated hy strong 
gates from tlic other waids* Both linidoos and 
Moslems speak a dialect diileiing very little from that 
of Agr.i and Delhi Ooieiii is a place of coiisideialde 
traffic. Fine white cloths are brought hei e from Cyh<iude« 

domuijons ; and there arc vci y fine ones at Mendo, twcnty-suci«ji« 
from f)(yt‘in 

• Tlie If oralis arc a mercantile tribe of Moliamnicdans, whose 
iicinie Ls derived from the Hindoo word In fwinuh, traffic. The some 
ui>pcliatioii IS fjiven to a tribe of IJrahiuuis from Mewar. Hie Mo- 
hamiitedoii Uorahs, wfio c oinc from the coast of Oujerat into Central 
India. arc the thud medium throuj^h which the trade in Eiiru- 
pean articles is tamed on, and m eiery town in wliitJi they settle, 
tliey form a distinct colony 'J’hey are ol the tribe of llass4incc, 
outc so dreaded in £t(ypt and Pc>rsia fur the act& of murder and 
depredation which they pcri‘etratetl in blind obedience to the man¬ 
date of their spiritual lord, so famous in the Crusade history, tinder 
the name of the Old Man of the Mountain The chief nmuUah, 
wlui rc'sidcs at Oo^ein, is appointed by tJie hi/;li-])ricst of this elass 
at .Surat * liis authority e"ctends over all his tribe in Central India, 
and as far Aurungabad south llis orders goto regulate their 
most minute actions, and he promulgates annually a table of rules 
tor tlieir guuLmce. He estimated the IJor.iIis m Ins clloecseor 
cliargio, at nearly 10,000 families, or about 45,000 souls.** Maieolin, 
vol n p ll-« Ml lluntci states the number ol Idimhes ui Surat 
(in 1700) at (lOOO; those in Oojein, a1 I.jOO, but the hcad-cjuar- 
ters of the tribe,” ho adds, •* is at Uoorhaupoor, wluare their 
mcKillah or lngh-)>rif‘st resides ” IJishop lledier says • “ 'i he*y are, 
in general, very peaceable and orderly merchants, agreeing tar bet¬ 
ter with both Jams and lUjpooU than their fiery Sunmte rivals.” 
Uuber, vol. n. p. W1 But “ are, m gencml, unpopular, and 
arc held in the same estimation foi parsimony that the Jews arc in 
England.” /ft. vol. iii. p.f>4 .^cc', loi an occuuilt of ihc^]liU5SlUlccS| 
Muclt/i'ia\. Pufau, vol. 1. pp. 141I-—15J 
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ree and Sehore; from Boorliaiipoor, turbans and stained 
goods; from Surat, European and Chinese imports, 
and pearls; fi om Marwar, the asa-fopiida of Sindh ; 
and the diamonds of Bundelcund, go by this way to 
Surat. The exports are cotton, coarse cloths, aal (the 
root of the monnda citnfolia)^ and opium. A black 
vegetable mould covers the greater part of the district, 
which, in the rainy season, becomes so soft, that tra¬ 
velling is hardly pi acticable. On drying, it cracks in 
all directions, and the fissures are so wide and deep in 
many parts by the road side, that it is dangerous ior 
a horseman to go off the beaten track. Tlie quantity 
of rain that tails in ordinary seasons is so great, and 
the soil is so retentive of moisture, that wells are 
scarcely needed for uigatioii, and they are conse¬ 
quently little used. It is singuhu, that the vine here 
produces a second crop in the rainy season; the grape, 
however, is acidulous and of an inferior quality; nor 
is the first crop equal in size and flavour to the ear¬ 
lier grape of Booihaupoor. The other fruits are, the 
mango, guava^ plantain, melon, and watei-melon; 
two species of annona ; several varieties of the orange 
and lime ; the faUah (gretvia astatica)^ from which is 
made a refieshing sheihet; aud in a few gardens, the 
cartca papaya. The sugar-cane was formerly culti¬ 
vated. The climate would seem to he far from salu- 
biious. The heats ai'e excessive, especially during the 
hot winds of April and May; and intermittent fevers 
prevail from towards the end of the rains till the mid¬ 
dle of November.* During the rains, the nights are 

• As. Res. vol. vj. pp. 4r», 52—7. During the hot ivmdg, the 
thenxiomcter;i vrhen exposed to them, stood at from to 109^ at 
4 j*. M.) and the heat at !> i'.ai. Aancd fromU0‘^ to 90°. From the 
Tiiiddlc of June, when the rams set in, to the middle of July, the 
aftetnoou heat varied from to ; and atterwardsj till the ter- 
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cold. No one of our modern autliorities throws any 
light on the statement of Abulfazel, that the river 
sometimes :doW8 with milk. This prodigy had hap¬ 
pened, he tells us, only a week before he visited the 
city, about eight in the evening; and ])eople of all 
ranks, both Mussulmans and Hindoos, took up some of 
the milk.’* The most obvious explanation is, that it 
must have become impregnated with chalk from the 
sudden falling in of some ])art of its banks. 

Next in rank to Oojein, among the cities of Central 
India, is Dhar or Dhara-imggur, the capital of a 
petty principality, and the residence of the Iliijah 
Kamchundei Puar. It ajijiears at one peiiod to have 
covered a great extent ol ground, and is said to have 
contained 20,000 houses : in 1020, the number did not 
amount to 0000, but the population was rapidly in¬ 
creasing It derives its rank and iniportanre from 
having been made the seat of govcmnient by Kajah 
Bhoj ; which honour it enjoyed till it was tronslerrcd 
in the fifteenth eentury to Alandoo, by the Mohamme¬ 
dan conquerors of Malwali.f 

The eaily history of Mahvah is involved in ob¬ 
scurity and fable. In Indian inaiiiisciipts, Sir John 
Malcolm says, it is noticed as a separate pi evince 050 

mination of the rains, from JKP to 74®. Jt then increased, the nwji- 
mum being lOl®, and till the middh'of November, being seldom 
under 00^ In February, it \aried from 7*P to lOJ®, falling m the 
morning as low as 

* A>cen Akbcry, vol. n. p 44 

t It stands in Ut 22®:iV, long. 7j0 24', feet above the level 
of the sea The district contains about 400 square miles, coinpre^ 
hendiiig 170 village*;, 25 of wliich arc situated m the wild and hilly 
tracts, and inhabited by llhecls In 10JO, tin* number of iniia- 
biLcdlionseb was 7';73, and its pc^nilntion about.{7,;i(M bouls, m the 
proportion of one Mohammedan to sixteen ilindoob. Malcolm, 
\ol> i> p> 11 i vol, ii.p. 400, 
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years lieforc tlic Christian era; wlu’ji Dnnjop, a sovp- 
reif^n of the Bheel race, restored tl^ power of the 
Brahmins, which had been destroyed tiy the Buddhists. 
One of his successors (about B C. is said to have 
shaken off his dependence on the Hindoo sovereign 
of Delhi. On the failure of his line (about B.C. 
460), Adut Pnar, a Kajpoot prince, commenced the 
Puar dynasty, wliicli continued to rule Mahvah up¬ 
wards of 1056^ years. Of this line was the fammis 
Vikramaditya, who established the era still in general 
use.* In the year 541 of this era (A.D. 007)> B^ijah 
Bhooj succeeded to the thrime, and i emoved the scat 
of government from Oojein to Dliar On the death 
of his successor, the Puar dynasty gave way to that of 
the Towiir Rajj>oots, whidi lasted 142 years. This 
was succeeeJed l)y that of tlie Cliohans, which ex¬ 
tended through 107 years. In the reign of ]\Ialdeo, 
the last of this dynasty, JMalwah lei! under tlie Mo- 
liammedan dominion. The country was, however, 
only partially subdued “ We find Hindoo princes 
and chiefs in almost everj' distnet, opposing the pro¬ 
gress of the invaders, and often with surli success as 
to establish dynasties of three or four generations, 
who ruled over a considerable piirt of the country. 
These revolutions continued to be frequent till the 
more complete conquest of Bahaudur Shah, which 
took place during the reign of Shahab-ud-decn, who 
put that leader to deatli, and appointed (A.D. 1367) 
to the government of I\lalwah, Dilawm* Khan Ghoree. 
This governor, taking advantage of the flight of 
IMahommed Toghluk, and of the confusion into which 
India was thrown by the invasion of Timour,-|- as- 

* respecting Ihis. prince, {t<.> wliom, in Hindoo annals, is 
assigned a rci/pi ol J(H) >t;.iTs,) pp, IJil—14U of our lubL volume. 

i bcc ^ Ol. 2. ‘J2J, 230. 
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snmod tlio titles an<l ensigns of royalty. Ho fi'Siod his 
capital at Dliar, which still presents^ in the ruins with 
which it-is surrounded, the history of this change. 
The materials of its temples appear to have been 
appropriated to huild palaces and mosques for its new 
soveicign. This city did*not, however, long remain 
the capital of the Mohammedans, Alif Klian, the 
son of Dilawnr Khan, who hceame celebrated under 
the name ot Hoshung Shah, removed the seat of 
government to Mandoo.” 

Ifoshung Shah, soon after his accession to the 
throne, was mad<* pusoner by the Siiltnri of Oiijerat; 
hut, though his reign commenced in adversity, he 
afterwards acquired great famt*. To facilitate opera¬ 
tions against the Hindoo prince of Gondwarra, he 
huilt a ton n and fort on the left bank of the Ner- 
hudda, to which lie gave his own name.* Tliis in¬ 
volved him in hostilities with the Mohammedan kings 
of the B.ihrninee dynasty, which wi'ie attended with 
various foitunc; hut he was ultimately succxjssful. 
He defeated and slew Nursingh, the luler of Gond¬ 
warra, and took his rich capital of Kirlali, which, 
with the adjoining conntiy, remained in his posses¬ 
sion. Hoshung died immediately after this success, 
(AT). 1433,) having, reigned thiity years. His re¬ 
mains were brought from Hoshungai)ad to his new 
capital of 3Iandoo ; and the noble mausoleum erected 
over them, is still in excellent preservation. 

Hoshung Ghoree was succeeded by his son, 

• IToshungalKid (ffeticrally written llussingabail) is situated in 
lat. 22^ 43', long. 77° 43'. 55 miles S. of Ualsrin. It is the lapital 
ot a large per^nnah belonging to the Dritish C!o\ernmeut. and 
being the key to tliib quarter of |bc Dctcan, is a permanent station 
for a military deiailmicnt. Although the liounes rover an exten¬ 
sive surf<iee. tlic town was, m 1U20> but thbily peopled.— Malcolm, 
vol, 11 , p, 4%. 
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Ghizni Eban, a weak and dissolute sovereign. This 
prince was detlironcd by his minister, Mahomed Ehil- 
jee, whose conduct, after he attained power, redeemed 
the crime of usurpation. It was to this prince that 
Mandoo owed its fame and splendour; and the mag¬ 
nificent tomb over Uoshung Shah, and the colleges 
and palaces that he built, give testimony of his respect 
for the memory of his benefactor, and of a regard and 
consideration for his subjects, that entitle him to that 
high reputation which he has attained. Though liv¬ 
ing almost always in the camp, liis taste andmagnifi- 
cence adorned and enriched every part of his territo¬ 
ries. Besides the monuments of his splendour already 
noticed, there are ruins of many palaces built by him 
at Nalcha, a town beautifully situated oix miles N ol 
Mandoo, on the verge of the rich, open couiitiy uIik]: 
there approarhe' the mountains and great ravines. 
There can he little doubt from concurring lestimonu-' 
that it was under the government of Alahomed KluJ- 
jee, that MalwaO reached its liighest prosperity as a 
kingdom ” * Ills reign lasted thirty-four yeai*s. 

Ghias-ud-deen Ehiljce, his son and successor, was 
an indolent and voluptuous piinte ; and it is a pioo 
of the energy of his fathers government, or of ilie 
ability of his own ministers, that, during a reign of 
thirty-three years, a kingdom like Malwah, surrounded 
with turbulent neighbours, suffered no diminution of 
territory. His sou, Noor-ud-deen, though active and 
brave, was the slave of his passions, and fell a victim 
to,his debaucheries. He left, however, the wealth 

1 * Ttiis prince expeflenced, nevertheless, duringa life of c(»istnnt 
action, gome very serious reverses. He had at one time lost his 
throne through a conspiracy of his nobles, but was rc-seated upon 
It by the aid of .Sultan Muzufter Gujur.it. On another accasjnn, 
|le was taken prisoner by the Ranah of Cliittorc, who generously 
Moicd him to liberty and donunion. 
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a very pretty cottage ia a beautiful situation on a 
rocky and woody promontory, and actually washed by 
the sea-spray, where Air. Elphiiistonu cliiefly resides 
during the hot weather. (Fiom Air. Elpliiustone’s 
house, there is ^^lagnificent view of the town and 
haibour; and ai, the extremity of this promontory, in 
a part of the rock wliich it is diiiicult to approach, are 
the remains of a pngoda, and a liole famous as a place 
of resort tor Hindoo devotees, who believe that, on en¬ 
tering it, they are piiiified from their sins, and come 
out regenerate. The western side of the promontory 
is considered as one of the healthiest situations in 
Bombay, and there are several European houses on 
the beach. There is ^1*^0 a beautiful village, inhabited 
almost entirely by Brahmins, with a very fine tank in 
its centre.) The third and principal government- 
residence is Pareil, about six miles from Bombay, at a 
short distance from the eastern shore of the island. 
The interior of the house is very handsome, having a 
fine stair-case and two noble rooms, one over tVie other, 
of seventy-five or eighty feet in length. The lower 
one IS said to have been an old and desecrated church 
belonging to a Jcauit college, which had fallen into the 
hands of a Pai’see, from whom it was purchased by 
Government about sixty years ago. Beliind the house 
is a moderate-sized, old-fashioned garden, in which is 
planted a slip of the willow which grows on Bonaparte's 
grave. Adjoining is a small paddock, or rather yard, 
full of dilfeient kinds of deer, which are fed by hand $ 
and another little yard, containing some wild animals, 
of which the most interesting are, a noble wild ass from 
Ciitch, and a singular ape from Sumati a 

About half a mile from the house, following the 
course of the sea, is a very extensive wood, principally 
of coco-trees, through which the load runs for about 

PAllT VIII. a 
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three miles to the town and ferry of IVIalnm. Tins 
wood is thickly inhiibited by people of all relijjioiis; 
but the Portuguese Christians, w lio peilectly resemble 
the natives in drccss and appeal anee, seem to be the 
most numerous; and the circumstance of there beiuff 
here the ruins of a college, as well as a church with the 
priests’house attached to it, would prove it to ha\c 
been the jnindpal settlement on the island. Tlieie 
are also se\eial mosques and pagfwias The ivood is so 
intersected by roads and paths, with but few objects to 
seive ah hindmaiks, that a stranger would have much 
didiculty 111 finding his out of the labyrinth of 
trees and lints. The town ot IMaltim is ill built, but 
it has a loit, a Koman Catholic churdi, and othei ino- 
miment** of former piospeiity. TJie priests aie lor the 
most part educated at (ioa.”* 

TJie loan liom Malahai Point to the Fort, lies 
along the beach of liack-bay, a d.iiigerons b.iy foi nied by 
the Point on one side, and by Old Woman’s Island, or 
Couhiba, on which is the hglit-housc^, on the other 
The shore is the geiieial Imnal-place ol nil ebihsi's of 
inhabitants. That of tlie ihigbsli is willed in and 
well kept: it is filled with pietty monuments, mostly 
of chiinarn, and contains many an nuiead insi iiptioji. 
Next to the Pritish cemetery is that of the Portiigiie‘*e; 
after which follow those of the Aimenians, tlie dews, 
and the J^Johammedans, wntli that of the ftwv iliiuloos 
who bury their dead. They aie all overshadow etl l»y 
a thick coco-nut wood ; and the rule among tlie monu¬ 
ments, placed between tlie grove and tlu* scm, would be 
far from unplcasiiig, were it not that the tide (oiitinu- 
ally w'ashes in the sculls and bone*, of the Hindoos w ho 
are binned on the beach at low^ w'ater 

The Fort of Pombay is said to he too large to b© 

* lleber, a oh in. pi». 
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defended, if ever a European enemy should effect a 
landing on the island ; and no pait of it is bomb¬ 
proof. Besides which, the native houses uithin the 
wails are closely crondt'd tog(*thei, very high, and 
mostly built of wood.* The lort is dirty, hot, and dis¬ 
agreeable, particularly the qu^irter near the bazar-gato, 
owing to the ruins ot houses which were burned down 
some years ago, and ^ve never b(*eii removed ; but 
new buildings aie, in many places, using on the ruins 
of the old, so that the streets aic become so uneven as 
to render it disagreeable, if not dangerous, to pass 
thiough them. I’ho most intei esting object in the 
fort j» the doek-vaid. Near the docks is the castle, 
noivused as an arsenal. The harbour is filled with 
vessels Irom all nations, and of all shapes; the largest 
and liin'st of tlle ioi eigiiei s ai e the Ai ab** The only 
English rluireh js in the lort: it iS large, but neither 
■well served nor^well attended.f The Portuguese and 
Arnieni.in chinches are numeious both within and 
without the ivalls; and theic are three or four syna¬ 
gogues, and mosques and temples innumciablc. The 
largest p.igoda iii Bombay is in the Black Town, 
about a mile and a half liom the Fort: it is dedicated 
to Mumba Devee or the Bombay goddess, who^ by her 

* ** Towards the sea,” Lord Valonlia savs, '^Bombay is cx- 
trenuK strong, and battery abote luttery completely lormnands 
the liailMiiir. T'o the liiid side, it no means oilers the same re¬ 
sistance ; but this IS of ]it*Je coiiseqiientej a:}, were an enemy oni c 
landed and capahle of making rcfvular approaches, the town must 
surrender A Iminbardmcnt would lay the whole town in ashes In 
a few hours ’—Valentia, \ol. ii p Kid, 

t This w'nter visitwl Bombay in Mrs. llel>c*r describes the 

thurth as handsome, and adds ** There is also a small tein})orary 
(luipel at Alaloonsi. and a church, whith iht BjsIiojk onset rated, 
has reicntlybeen built in the island of Colabah, where there are 
consulcr,ibU> cantonments. Theic is likewist^ a l*rcs>bytcriau place 
of wor&liip wjtlim Uie Fort.’'—-Hebt»r, vol. lii p. 120. 
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imago and attributes, seems to be Parvati, the wife of 
Sira ”* 

Within a century, the population of Bombay has 
increased tenfold In 1710*, it was estimated at 10,003 
souls Ill 11116, the result of a (ensus made by order 
of Government, shewed the number of houses to 
amount to 20,766, with about eight jiersons to each ; 
and the numbers of the resid^t population wci e as 


follows: 

British, not military 


1,040 

Ditto, military and marine 

m 

- 2,400 

J’ortuguese and Armenians 

m 

- 11,'MK> 

Jews 

• 

800 

Mohammedaini 


- 23,000 

Hindoos 

- 

- lO'J.OOO 

l^ar&ces 

- 

ri.150 
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Besides these, it has been calculated, that the tem¬ 
porary sojuiirneis and floating popui.ition of Bomb.iy, 
amount to iipwaids of 60,000 ia*isons-|- 

The Parsee inhabitants, tlie descendants of the Per¬ 
sian Giiebres w'ho fled from tlie piTseciition of Shall 
Abbas, foi-m a very rich, active, and loyal class of the 
community, contnlmtiiig greatly to the piospeiity of 
the settlement. Tliere is not a Kurojican house of 

• Graham’s (Mrs ) llesulcncc in India, iip. 11—14. Lord Valcn- 
tia infers from the name ot this IcKal diviuily, that llumba was 
the original name of the island, and not, as generally su))]iosed, 
formed from the Portuguese hahia It is much more hUcl\, 
that the Hindoos have named their goddess from the island. 

t Hamilton, vol. ii p IW. Mrs Graham estimates tlie lows at 
between 3 and 4000, and says, that they long passed m llomhay lor 
a sect of Mohammedans. The Parsces she sets down at from U to 
8000, while Lord Valentia, falling into an opposite! rror, rei>reseiits 
them as iorming the greater proportion ol the inhabitants. They 
arc, however, the chief proprietors *• Hardly a house or a foot of 
laud In the island belongs to any other cUiss,’* 
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trade in wliiili one of them has not a share; and gene¬ 
rally, It is the Parsee that jnoduces the larger part of 
the iiipital. Then influence is consequently very 
great.” In fact, they are the ]U'opriet<jrs of the greater 
pai t o{ the island. Lord Valentia asked a respectable 
individual of this nation, why they built such splendid 
hahJtalions, and purchased land at a price that ;^iclded 
only four j>er cent , ii'lien they could so easily make 
eight or twelve. His answer was ; “ This is our native 
counti*y, where we are also to die: we have now no 
othci home to look to, and thei efore like to have some 
*'ortairi propcity for our thiUlreii to iuheiit. You 
English are only here for a short time, and therefore 
wish to make ns much of your money as possible, that 
you may leiurii to your country, w'here, I suppose, 
you act as we do here.”* 

From the length of time that Hmnhay has been 
iindei the control of Europeans, the Parsees have 
adopted little of the Asiatic nianiicis. They wear the 
dress which, they say, had been adopted on their arrival, 
hut they eat and di ink like the Eiighsli. -Their houses 
arc furnished with a profusion of Englisli looking- 
glasses, pi iuts, and paintings. “ To the credit of their 
humanity,” says Loid Valentia, they provide for all 
their poor ;-h and to the credit of then piivatc morals, 
there is not .a single mistress or couitesan of their 
caste ill the oettleinent. They are generous and splen¬ 
did ill the higher ordeis, and in the iowei, active and 

• Valentia, vol u p 173. Almost all the liouses and gardens 
octupietl by Isuropoaii*., arc tlicir property. A Parsee gciiLlemaa 
told Mrs. (jraham, tliat lie received 15,il00^ a year iii rents, and that 
his brother recto cd luarly as inutU 

t “ During the f uninc that desolated India m the years IIKIS and 
KUKj, Oic Parsec men haul, Ardcseer Dadcc, ftd rHMK) poor {K'rsona 
for three months at lio own rxy.c nsc, Ijc-jidcs other liberalities, to 
the starving people/'—Craliaui'', loiirnab p. 44, 
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iiitellipfont, far sur)mss'mf?, as sm’anls, fitlior IMiissiil- 
rnaiuis oi Hindoos. Tlioy laosily spciik Erj;nbsli witli 
jn’opiiety. In iIumi* persons, tl’t'v an* a handsome 
race, fairer than the iiatn es, though not jiossessiiij^ the 
clear skin of the Eu opeaiis. In tlieir m.iiineis, they 
we ujufonnly conciliatory and mild. I confess,” adds 
his Loidsliiji, that I infinitely prefer them to any 
race of pc'opic in the Kast, subject to Jliitish control. 
They have numerous temples to I'lie; hut their 
piiests liavo no authoiity m tempoial concerns, nor 
much spiritual contiol. The beauty of the csjdanade, 
every moniiiig; and eveniujr, is peatly heij[;hteue« liy 
these \(Italics ol the sun, who croud there in their 
white, flowiiifr gannents and colonicd tuilians, to hail 
his iisiiiff, Ol to ])ay respect, by theii humble prostra¬ 
tions, to his paiting rays. On this occasion, tho 
females do not appeal*, hiit they still go to the wells for 
Wc'iter, as did the Avivesof the anciemt ]»:itriarclis.”* 

“ The Ouebre women,” says Mrs. Graham, “ enjoy 
more fiecjdom than other Oiioiital fc'inales, but they 
have not yet thought of (ailtivating their minds. 
Peihayis, thi'i is owing, in great measuie, to the eaily 
marriages wliiih tlu‘y contract. By becoming tho 
propel ty of their husbands in ihcii' iiilancy, they iievtu* 

• Valentn, vol ii. p 1/4. Mr Ilowison rtescnlu's thr cflcrl of 
ttio cTOwils of IMrsi'i's ^tiiiuling hy tl\( eilgo ol llii* feo.'i, ainl pra>iiig 
aloud with uplilU’d iuuuls, .is \c‘ry stiikiug 'Pht murnuir «)f 
tlwir \ oicts js powcilul .iml loiistant, .irul has a singular tHftt 
when heard amid the d ishingot the The <le\otees irt most 

miracnius during siinr.se, when thev line neaily the whole tif the 
txsadi that '>kirls the cxplanade, and from their dress, atritudea, and 
occupation, torm an nnprissnu spiiUik*. They stand with their 
fates tlircH ted towards the sun, and never for a moineiil turn from jt 
till thc\' h.avc fmislud their religious dutiuii, t’u perlormance of 
wliiili UMicilJy OLCiipjfs .iboul a ({u.irttr of an hour.' ''I'hcir pra}t*rs 
.iro uol repeatc'l distiiutly, hut .iie muLleri'd thioiigh the tc'eth 
With .ikiiiil uf inarticulate iioiAt’^ wiliiuut opuiung the bps. 
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tliiiilv of ai'diniiloi^ o further sluiro of tlu*ir affoctioiis.” 
'J’lns ])Kitti(:L* ol man Muti: while'(liililitTi, may justly 
Im* as the i>ivai<*st ()h‘'Latlo to both the nietitnl 

ruul moial impr iveim'ut ol the Parsees. The women 
liave .1 bettci eliaiaetei foi eh.istitv, than for eleaiili- 

•r * 

jiess The yoiim^ f^iils aie tlelicate and jdeasinaf in 
their ])eisons, Imt, hehne twenty, thevp;iow ioaise.unl 
masi ulim* in a far t»i<‘aiei de£riee than eithei the 11m- 
doos rir the 3Iolianimedans. 

Mhth lepraid to the inoial effect of their aneient and 
Mni;nlai siijieistitioii, a very comjietent and mipaitial 
witness heals the follow in testimony ; M'lndi, tlLOUf>}l 
It exhihits them m a someuJiat less pleasinir hj^hf; 
tJiaii they fippeaied to Lind Vcilenti.i, has the adv'an- 
ol ln'inp, diawit lioni loii|;er ohsei vation. 
it IS not s.iMiiir loo inneli to filiiiiii, lluil,•whi'ther 
fioin liio J;;n«>iam(‘ ol the jo lests and the little lespect 
in whiili the) aie held, oi lioui whatever other eause^ 
then relnrion seems to have veryhttle iidhieme of any 
kind, eK( ept oJ a social and political iiatiiie, ausing’ 
liom the (omiexioii of caste. 11 we may judge from 
their piaitire, U has but little eorinexioii with inoials 
•It all. It js .1 leligjoii of cert'inonie.s and of piajers’; 
and the jirayeis, heing iii an unknown language, and 
llien meaning unknown to those wdio lepc^at them, 
c'.iniiot lie snpjKised to have much inrineiiee on the 
eoiiduc'l ol hie. Their piic'sts aie gem'rally not only 
disliked, hilt desjnsed : tlu'v aic f^n the most part 
poor, ex(c*pt a Icuv Aidio engage m trade, svhicli all of 
them nuiv do The Pin sees may have some lespect 
for the ojnnion In wdneh they .ire lield hy one another ; 
they liave little riyaicl for tlie opinions of any out of 
then caste, and appe.ii tol.illy inseiisilde to any of the 
remoter samtioiis of religion. TJii'y .iie hold, miive, 
enltipjising, uitelligeut, pci.seveiiiig lu the pursuit of 
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wt'altli, and successful in it. On tlio other hand, 
wlieii they have power, they are tyiaiimial and re-- 
jj^ardless of the feelinc^s and i lights of otlieis They 
put no value on tiuth, and ainont; Ives aie not 

the less valued lor lyiiif^ oi Ijilsehood, which they 
reffard a-s very pfood woildly Avjsdom, Hence they 
exhibit no shame when detected in fiaud oi deceit: 
it IS only the fate of Avar. They me, however, no 
iiigf^aids ol then wcrilth, Avlinh they liabitUiilly spend 
lavishly in ministering to their fancies, then \ic^es, 
and eNpeeially their voluptuousness; and sometimes 
generously in <isMstjng eacli otliei Their great ex¬ 
penses me at the mairiuges of their cliildien, when, 
in imitation of tlie Hindoos, lliey iie(|ueiitly throw 
away large sums m idlesliow. 7’hen dn ellirig-hoiises 
are ill laid out, in small, lonfmed iiTiartments, wretdi- 
edly funiisJied, and very duty They gen(‘ially ex- 
Inbit men, women, midthildieu, master, mistiess, and 
servant, l)ing about, stieuhed on llie floor in all 
quarters; some asleep, otheis lounging In them, 
they seem ne\Pi to make any attempts at eleganie, 
or CATii neatness. Then meiry-inaknig houses are 
generally a little Avay in tlie conntiv, at a distance 
fioin the dwelling-houses; and aie often liaiidsoinely 
fiiinislied tritli lamps and lusties, in imitation of 
English liouses. To ihosi*, the men resoit to dine 
and to indulge ui nine. On siuh oreasions, unlike 
the other natives of India, they genei.illy imitiite tlie 
Europeans in the disposition of their table, and in 
their Avhole an an gem m its. 7'liey m e apt, however, 
to diink moie deeply th.in our inuniieis jieirnit.* 
The richer Eaisees aie fond of having many, latlier 
than line etjuipagC'.; and used to delight iii liaving 

• Niclmhr, spe ikmp of the Parsecs, sajs. 11^ n^osmi hwic tt* 
un, Hi ti'iuciu s ji}i tcb 
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rrowdis of poor relations and dependcntg about tlieir 
houses; a custom which is now on the decdiiic They 
aie sciid fwmieily to liave been eminent for their cha¬ 
rity, which ha« of late not been coiupiouous, or is 
shewn cliielly in fecdini^ a numbci ol useless do^s, 
which become a nuisance on the public roads and 
streets. The P.irsoes are, however, the most im- 
jiioveable caste m India, llcli^^ioii, and customs sup¬ 
posed to he connected Avitb lelif^ioii, are the fjreat 
obstacles to the improvement ol the Orientals, ivhe- 
ther Mussulmans oi Hindoos. Piorn such lestraints, 
the Pdisces aie remaikalily Iree. They aie lu every 
lespect mnch moie hke Ihiropcaiis than any other 
class of natives in Sonthein Asia; and being less 
restrained by ancient and acknowledged law, are more 
prejiared to adopt any change of whicli they see the 
lionefit Tliey do not attend to learning of any kind ; 
blit, take them all in all, lliey are probably the most 
vigoi ous, acti\ e, and intelligent class of natives lu all 
India,” f 

♦ " I could not learn,” says Mrs. Grahamj the origin of the 
extreme ^ cneration of the Parsceb for the dog. K\ery mfirning, 
Iherkh mcrrlianls cmidpy (uolios to go round the streets imUi 
bahkets of provisions for the wild dogs, and uhen a Parsee is 
d>ing, hr must have a dog m Ins thamber to liv his t losing eyes 
upon ’’ Mr. Erskine >..iys, thatlliey imagine, th-itanimal from ita 
ijiiiiksightcdness will pmeno, and ]>y Us IsirKing will alarm and 
thase away, the demons wlio arc supposed lo be eager to assail the 
soul at the moment of its separation trom the Ixaly Herodotus 
mentions, th.it the Magi might kill all aiiunlils ruriit the 

t Boinhay Transactions, vol u pp 3.14—(• To this paper on 
the SacTCd Hooks and Keligion ol the Parsis,” we may refer the 
reader foi the fullest and moe»t distinut act cunt of (heir tcneN and 
lustoms, T€S])eetmg which our hunts will not admit of going into 
further detail. Tbtir ant lent and peculiar mode of sepulture, by 
exposing the body lo the vultures, is still practised. The public 
saruijdiagi, live in iiuinbci, arc situated aliuul Lltree miles N,W* 
from Jiuinbay lort. 

U. 0 
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Thr territorial possessions under tlte jurisdiction 
of the IJomliay Presidency, are small, c.c)m])ared with 
tLose of lleiigal and Madras; they consisted, till lately, 
of tLo distiicts of Kan all, Suiat, and Baroach, and 
the other British teiritoiies in (injeiat, Catch, and 
the Com an. But to these may he added the whole 
of the Poonah dominions, winch are now under the 
supremai-y and eoiitrol of the Bombay (rovernment. 
Jn Idll, the nuriilMT of c ivil servants on the establisli- 
meiitwas74; which had iiicredsed, in llUfl, to 1 Ob'. 
The Bombay re|[^alai aimyof uil dc'scriptions amounted 
to about 21.01)0 men, (Iik'Hv MaJirattas; the olheers 
to b’bO Bombay is Minuted in lat lli^ bb'N., loii£>. 
72® 57' B. The truvelbiuf distance fiom (\diiittu is 
1300 miles, or, as the mcssen^eis now travel, lietween 
1100 and 1200, winch lliey perloim in twenty days : 
from Delhi, 005; l]om»Sui.tt, 177 ; from Poonah, 00 ; 
from Il}deiabad, 400; from Senng.ipatain 020; and 
from Madias, 77lh* 


•S VLSHTTE 

Sepahated fiom the island rif Bombay by a narrow 
strait, across which a narrow causey has been made, 
is the larger one of Salsette, by the natives called 
Jhalta or 8hastei. Its extent is about eighteen miles 
by thii'teen. Its soil is well adapted for the cultivation 
of indigo, sugar, cotton, flax, and hemp; but by far 
the greater pait of it remains in a desolate, unculti¬ 
vated state, and almost wholly covered with jungle, 
though in the vicinity of so dear a maiket as Bombay. 
Yet the numerous inins of bandsome clmiclies and 
S^ses icmaiuing fiom the old Portuguese settlements. 


* ] laiuiiloiij vul. Ut piu IOj—*J. 
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prove tliat ilie acnotnits of its onpp floTirisliiiipf aspect, 
l»y t’rjTi* ami Della Valle, me not exufr^erations. 
The oriijinal iiiiu of the island ensued on its eonquest 
■ from the Doi tiiifueso by tlie JMahrattas, about 1750. 
Ihit it has now been in our possession upwards of 
Ihiity years, and us net^hrted state leflects f^reat dis- 
jp'ace on the Company’s fj^oveinmcTit. The present 
j> 0 ])ulalion ol tlie isl.unl, uho are chiefly emjiloyed in 
ii,sbin«.»’, ^lmolllll^ to ri(),0(K). The only two towns aio, 
Tauiiah, a neat and Hourislnng plate with a small 
foil, seieial Poituc^iieso (hniches, and a considerable 
Dritish (antonnient; and (lorabumler, whiili is not 
iriiieli hetttn than a ptioi villai'e The cottages of the 
peasdiitiy in Salsetti*, disjilay a degree of pmeity and. 
iiideiiess wdinli Dishop lleber had seen equalled only 
among the llJieels. “ Notwithstanding its vicinity 
to the seat of gtn'ernment,” he says, “ no small pro- 
poi tion of Its inimbitants are at tins day in a state as 
wild an the w'lldest Bheels, and llieir customs and 
manners aie as little known as those of the Goonds 
in Cential India These aie the burneis of chai’coal, 
an ocenpatinn exercised by a peculiar caste, -who dw'ell 
<*ntirely m the w'oods, have neither inteimarriage nor 
Intel course w’^itli the Hindoo iiiliahitants of the plain, 
and hi mg down their loads ol charcoal to particular 
spots, whence it is carried aw^ay by these lalttw, who 
dejiosit. in its place a payment, settled by custom, of 
rice, clothing, and iron tools.” * 

« 

* *• SahetteBcem^ia spot,*’remarks Risshap lleber, where, above 
.ill others, Kuropem coloiu/atiuu wriuld be niO'sL iianiiless aiwl 
bencfu i.il. It h.i'*. liowci or, been attempted in two instances only, 
and, to he such ssi id, seems to lequirc a more advantageous and 
pennanent tenure than the Coiepany ba\L yit Inmi indiued to 
grant ot tilt'll I.ind'., .lud pcili.ipj,.« Ircer trade n sugar tlmn the 
pnsciU lolonial sjslemoi England allows to litr cobturii cmi>irc.”— 
Utbur, vol. m. p tJ'i. 
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‘‘ About fiftceu miles from Goralmnder,” continues 
this wiiter, “ on the main laud, is the city 

of Ihisseiii, onie a celebrated colony of the Portu- 
gucbo, taken fiom them by the JMahiattas, and lost 
by them to the Enc:lisli. It is oi considerable size, 
and surrounded with .i icguhir i.impart and bastions, 
but without a ghuis, which, fiom the marshy nature 
of the (ountry, %\ms, jicihaps, thought needless. There 
is a small guaid statioiuMl in oneoi the gates, under 
an Unghsh conduttor ot ordnance, and the place is 
kept locked up, but is Authiii, peifee tly uninhabited, 
cnutaiiiing nothing liiit a single small })agoda in giHid 
ri'pair, and a melancholy display ol ruined houses and 
dim dies. Of the latlei, theie aie no fewer than se\cn, 
some of consideiable size, hut all of mean aiduteitore, 
though they .ire sti iking lioin the lofty pioportioiis 
usual in Jtomaii (alholic plites of woiship, and fiorn 
the singularity of riiiistian and European luiiis in 
India. In this jdaie and iii Salsette, the Poitnguese 
churches aie in a jiallry style enough, of Grecian 
mixed wUh Gothic In P>as^ein, tliey have tower, 
steeples without spires; in ^alsette, the small arched 
pediment to hang the hell, nhuli is usual in Wales. 
Their roofs, when they icmain, are veiy steep and 
covered with tiles ; and one of those in IJasseiii, whuJi 
appears to have belonged to a house of Jesuits, lias the 
remains ol a handsome coved ceiling of teak, cai red and 
gilded They aie melancholy objects to look at, hut 
they are moniimeiits, nevertheless, of departed great¬ 
ness, and of a zeal for God, which, if not according to 
knowledge, was a zeal still, and siiiceie. It was 
painful to me to think, how few relics, if the English 
irere now expelled from India, would be left belund, 
df their leligion, their power, or tlieir civil and mili- 

tfiiy magiiillceuce. Yet, on this side of India, tlieie liS 
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reiilly more seal and liberality displayed in the*improve- 
mimt ot‘ the country, tlie construction of roads and 
]niblK’ biuldin^s, tbc concibfition of the natives and 
tliLMr education, than I have yet seen in Bengal.*’* 
The principal curiosities m Salsette, and those which 
it foimed the main object of the Bishop’s visit to see, 
are the Cave Temples of Kennery, which arc formed 
out of a liigli knoll in the middle of tlie range of hills 
winch divides the island into two iieaily equal parts. 
Tiiey are scattered over lioth sides of the hill at diife« 
rent elevations, and are of various si/.es and forms. 
Jllost oi them, Bisliop lleber says, appc.u* to have been 
liahitiitions of monks or hermits. Many have deep and 
well-carved cisterns attaihed to them, which, notwith¬ 
standing tlie dry season, h ere well supplied with water. 
One very heautilnl apartment, of <i square iorm, its 
ivalls c<»vere(l with sculptuie, with a hroiid stone bench 
1 uni ling round it, is called the durbar: the Bishop 
supposes It to ha^e been a school. The largest and 
most lemaikable is a Buddhic temple of great beauty 
and majesty, which, even in its present state, he re- 
mai’k.s, would make a very stately and convenient 
place of woiship. ‘‘ It is entered through a fine and 
lolty portico, having on its front, but a little to tbo 
left baud, a high, detached, octagonal pillar, surmounted 
by tliiee lions sealed back to back. On each side*|' of 
the ])onico IS a colossal statue of Boodli with his hands 

♦ Iltbor, vol HI pp, —02. 

i Uisliop lUber is made to (iay« doubtless by a typographical 
error, or a mistake of the transcriber, ** on the east side of the i>or- 
Uio ” Lord Valentia savs , «• The peculiar ornaments (of the ves¬ 
tibule) are tA’o gigt nlit figures ot Uoodh* nearly twenty feel high, 
each hlling one side ol the vestibule They are exactly alike, 
and arc in perfect preserx ation, in consequence ol their having been 
liaintcd red by tlic Portuguese, who left them a» an appendage to 
a Christian Church, for such tliiH temple of Uoodh became under 
their traiistormuig lumls.”—Valeiitia^ ^ol. u.p. IDJ. 
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raisofl in the attitude of benediction ; and the screen 
which separates the vestibule fnmi tin' temjde, is 
covered, immediately above the dodo, witli a row of 
male and female fi^uies, caj\t*d with (ousuloiable spi¬ 
rit, and upparetitly lepieseiitiiii^ daiieeis. In the tt*n- 
tre is a laif^e door, and, above it, three wiruhms con¬ 
tained in a semicircular arch; so like those which tiie 
seen over tlie entrance of Italian churches, that I tally 
supposed them to he; an addition to the orurinal jilan 
by the Portuguese, (who are said, 1 know not on what 
giound, to have used this eave as a church,) till I 
louiid a Similar and still more stiikiiig uindow ol the 
same kind in the gieat cave ot Carlee. Within, the 
apartment is, I shiiuld conceive, iilty feet long by 
twenty;* an oldong Sf|U.ire teimlnated Ity a semi¬ 
circle, and sui lounded, on eveiy side but that ol the 
entiance, with a eolonnadc ol octiigonal pillais. Ol 
these, the twelve on eath side ne.ircst the euti ante, are 
ornamented with carved bases and ca]>U.i]s in the style 
usual in Indian temples : the lest areuulmislied In tlie 
centie of iht* scniitirtle, and with afiee iralk all lound, 
is a mass of rock left solid, Imt carved externally like 
a dome, so as to bear a stronef general likeness to our 
fcJaviour’s sepiilchie as it is now chiseled away and en¬ 
closed in St. Heleiis’s church at Jeriisalem.-f- On the 
top of the dome is a spreading ornament like the ciipi- 
tal of a column, ap])aicnt]y intended to sujiport some- 

* The following are given liy Mr. Forbes as the exact dimensions 
of the pnnci]>al cave at balsette, which the UJbho]! ajipcars to leu c 
greatly under-rated, length of the interior, ninety-one ftot six 
inches; breadth, thirty-eight tw't. Depth ot the portu o, twelve 
tei't, Length of the whole temple, portu o, and area leading to it, 
14^ leet, 2 Inches —Forbes, vol. i p 426. 

t romp.ared by Dr. E D. Clarlic to a ** huge pei>per-l)ox ” 'Die 
lltetendid scpuUhrc is no nxk, but a structure oi marble, having 
^ SO pretcubioiib to its bocieil clioiactcr. 
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; and I was afterwards told at Carlee, where 
such tin oiiiaraent, ljut of jriejttT wze, is also found, 
that a laPfl^e i^jlt umlnelLj used to spiin^ fiom it. This 
solid dome appeal.s to lie the usual syinlml ot JIuddhist 
adoiation, and, with its umiuelLi oinanient, maybe 
traced in the Shoo-midoo ol Peg'll, and other moit! 
remote structures ot the same f.iitli.* TJieceilinjjrof 
this cave is aiched (coved) Siemicirciilaily, and onia« 
meiited, m a very siiif^ulai manner, ivith sleiulei ribs of 
teak wood, of tlie s.ime curve with tlie loof, and dis¬ 
posed as li suppoitiiij( It ; mIulIi, hoiveier, it does not 
leipuie. Their use may h.ive been, to Iiaiii^; himps or 
iloweis from iii soleimi rejoicings. They cannot be 
veiy old . On one ot the pillars of the portico is an 
inscniition in a cliaraeter different both from tlie 
Nfu;iee and the pojmlar luiming Iiand winch pipvails 
with fhe J^lealirattas.”f 

The inTiiimei.ihle caves foimed in every part of the 
lull, are sipiare and llat-iooied, ‘‘ The whole appear, 
aiicc* of this excavated mountain,’* .says Mr. Forbes, 
“ indicates it to have liad a city hewn in its rocky 
sides, capable ol containing many thousand luliabit- 
ants: the largest temple was doubtless thei r principal 
jdace of ivorsliip.”J It is not only the numerous 
caves,” says Lord VaJentia, “ that give au idea of 
what the popuhition of this barren rock must once 


* This (uiKila-ioicreil monument, ivlmh I'l found in all Oio 
lliMHlhit tciupks, iS t died the ikt-}ft h or i c. bonc'contairicr, 

and IS supi'n-'t’d to contiun bouic hallowed parlitlc ol tht bones ol 
Poodh, or ullun sacred relu. Sit As He.s , lol. vjj p, 4^,i Uom- 
bay Tr.uis , M/I in ji '*0}l. The Bishop has tallciimlo a roniinon 
inistakt, in fan ) iiij; that il li<u> any (orincxion with the infamouit 
cinbltiii of Mali uU o. . 

i 1 Idler, \ol. Ill jip OJ—05 

4: T orlies, \ol j p. 4J0 f'ryei calla it ** tlic aiicjciUJy famed, but 
now ruuicd uty ot C.uiurLin.” 
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have been, bnt the tanks, the terraces, aiifl the flights 
of steps which lead from one part to another. Yet 
now, not a human footstep is to be }ie<ird, except 
when the curiosity of a travellei leads him to pay a 
hasty visit to the ruined habitations of those whose 
very name has passed away, uiid whose cultivated 
fields are become an almost impassable jungle, the 
haunt of tigers and the scut of pestilence and desola¬ 
tion.”* 

Cave-temples of the same kind as those of Kennery, 
but smaller and less interesting, are found at ]Mom- 
pezier (JMont Pester) and Ambowlee (Ambola), two 
villages <m the loatl to Bombay. The latter is an ex¬ 
tensive excavation, ronsisting of a number of square, 
flat-rooied chambers, running N. and S. through a 
small hill: they aie dark, damp, and in a state of 
decay, but appeared, when visited by liord Valentia, 
to have been recently appropriatt'd to llrahmmical 
rites.-j- At Mont Pesier are rums of a very handsome 
church and Jesuit niontistery. 

At the north-western extremity of the island of 
Salsette, near the small fort ol Dharavee, there have 
lately been discoveied some basaltic columns. The 
side of the hill on which they are found, faces the 
little hay to the eastward of the fort: its height is 
about 400 feet. There are live or six distinct clusters 
of these columns, all of them near the sea The height 

• V.'ilcntia, vol u.p. 181. A curious tradition Is mentioned by 
M. Anquctil dii Perron, as ha\ iii^j Iwcn rccordetl by .i Portuguese 
Jesuit in his History of the indies, that ** the whole of these 
c.ives were the work of a Gentoo King, some thousand years ago, 
to seruTc his only son from the attempts of another nation to gain 
over to their religion.” • 

t Valentia, a'-oI. ii. p. Ittl. Anquetil du Perron has described 
tl|i^«xca\alion, in his Introductiou to the Zeud Ayesta, under the 
nmae of Djeguusen. 
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of tlie most peifoct pillars in tlie principal mass, is 
about blty feet; the general diameter of the shafts, 
Irom hfteen to twenty inches They aie chiefly five 
f)i SIX .sided, but some of tlu*m arc complete heptagons, 
and one is apjiarently an octagon. Above the principal 
mass are six oi eight stages of other columns receding 
one above anotliei, in iiiegiilai stejis of from ton to 
twenty loot in height, like the pipes of an immense 
organ. Their geneial inclination is towards the 
centre of the hill, lioth southeily and westerly, in dif- 
li'ient angles, \ .trying fiom 10® to 30". Some few are 
nearly jierpendicnlar lii seveial jdaies, the pillars 
have been leiit both transversely and obliquely; hut 
there are no traces of joints, as in the Giants’ Gause- 
uay. NiMier the beach is another range of columns, 
of inleiioi height, hut geneially two feet in diameter, 
the shafts inclining to ibe N W. They are less regu- 
lai, and the stone is coai.ser and daikci than in the 
masses higher nj> the hill The ajipearance of all 
these basaltic columns is that of lUsty iron on the 
surface ; hut within, they are of a slate-blue colour. 
The closeness of tlieir lateial union is suiprising; yet, 
in some places, trees and loots have forced their way 
through tlu*in, so as to buist asunder the largest and 
most teiitial of the mass, laige fragments of which lie 
scattered l>t*low.* 


ELEPIIANT-X. 

NearIy ill the centre of the Bay, about seven miles 
fioin Boinhay castle, and fi\e from the Mahratta 
shoie, lies the wooiIimI island of Shaporce oi IClephaiita, 
which has become leleliiated for another of these 

• This dcscnplion, furmslied by J. S. UiiLkinghain, is taken 
from rricuihhip'b Ollcruig, a htcrory album for 
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sacred caves. It is composed, like that of Romkay, 
of two loiif? lulls, with a iiamiw valley betwi'cii them, 
ami IS between thiee and four milcA in (ircumfeience. 
The stone elephant fjoni whu'h the Portnpfuese name 
of the island is derived, stands in a lield about a quar« 
ter oi a mile to tlie ri^ht ol the usual Luidju^^plcice, 
towards the south : it is aliout three times as bii? as 
life, rudely sculptured out of an insulated bUuk roik, 
and very nmidi dilapidated. TJie aninial on its bat k, 
supposed to be a tif^er, has no lonfjei' any distinguish¬ 
able shape.* 

Fiom the landing-])lace, a steep and narrow path 
xvinds up iho lull, thioiigh woods, and on the hnnk 
ol precijnces. About halt a mile up is tlie hrst c fu e, 
a soit of jKirtico siqiported by two ]iilltirs aud two 
pilasters, and seemingly inti'iided for tlie entianee to 
a rock temple wliuJi lias not been pioeeedcd uitli A 
quaiter ol a mile further, and two-thuds of the iiseent 
up the higher of the two hills, is the great rave, in a 
magnificent Situnlion, and deseiving, ihslio]» IJeluT 
adds, all the praise which has been lavished on it. 
Together with tlie adiou.iiig chambeis, tJio giaiid 
temple is 220 ((‘ct long by loO bioad, exceeding in 
these dimensions the laigest ivoik at Salsette, but ol 
very iiifeiior height Notwithstanding its numerous 
and neher decoi ations,” sa^s J\li Foibes, the s])ec- 
tator is lontinually reminded of being in a(a\e At 
Salsette, the lofty roiieave lool aud noble cohiiniis 
have a majestic appearance; yet, the obsiover ieels 
moie sui prise and admiration at the Eleplianta IJe 
beholds foui rows ol massive columns, rut out of the 
solid lock, so as to foim thiee magnificent a\eiines to 

• “ In Sipt. 11514, the he'iO anti net k of the tkphdnt tht>i»pfil 
off, anil till' iMttIv li.is sjiKo Slink iii such a manner .i;> to tliicaieu 
Uilhli.*’—llauiiUon, lul. ii. p. 174. 
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tlio pframl idol, wliicli tcM nuiiates the miildle vist«i; the 
f^eiicral elli'tt Ii(‘J^,^Iitericd by tiic blueness of the 
oi rathei i»J(joni i)eiuli,ir to the Situation, 
leiiti.il iinaf»;L‘ is eomposed «1 three colossal heads, 
reaclim#? iieaily lioni the floor to the loof, a Jieight of 
liftceii feet.” Mi, Foibes proceeds to describe the 
lii-fronted deity, atcordin^ to the prevaihni^ idea, that 
it IS a representation ol the Tumurti^ or what has 
heeii most iniiinijiei ly caUed the liiiidoo trinity, 
Bralima, Visluioo, and Seeva * “ But more recent dis- 
cmeiies liave aseca tained,” says Bishop lleber, “ that 
Sivd. liirnsell, to wliose worsliip and advcntuies most 
of tin* other ornaments of the cave lelei, is sometimes 
lepiesentert witli three faces; so that the temple is 
evidently one tf> the popul.u* deity of the modern 
Jliiidoos aJoiie. Nor could J help iem.iikint;;,that the 
style ol oiiiament and pio])Oitions ol the pillars, the 
dress ol the fn!piie.s, and all the other cii cum stances of 
the place, arc sinh as may be seen at this day Jii every 
temple ol CUnitial Indi.t, and anump; all those Iiidiau 
nations wlieic the fashions of the Alussiilmans have 

* Tills itU'a seems to Ime been first suftRosteil by Niobulir, who 
sa>s, tli.il the fifruii “ <le\ r.i repii liter Ilr<iuu, Vi'.tnu, el MadeOt 
ou .iiitn liiMinu' .1 I boniKMir il(‘ [.upKllL on ait b.itMC 

temple I)eii\ <U ttsprandts pbysumomies out imo mine fort 
scruiise, l.i lioisieinc pannt sounrt .i un scrptnl. cequclelnistc 
tu dans les deux inaiiiiS {^aiiibi-, t’tsl le ipril n’y a plus moyen 
«le_i(mnoitie Mr (roldiii^b iin ini]nov'(s upon this tonjeiture, 
bv repicstiiliMij the bust as “ i personifuation of the three {^rand 
11 indiK) attribute i'* of the Supreme Ifeiiig.— As Res voL i\ p 43J. 
Lord Valcatia (V>ps still further, and faniies that ** Srahina's 
<ouuteiiaiitc .uliiurahly expresses the undisturbed toniposure of 
the ir(ator rif tin wmld,** while “ \isbnoo’s lus eiiry feature of 
benevoUtue,” and “ S( va’s has a cbastly and dire scowl.” The 
tact IS, that Sc^a is usu.il1y replreseuUd with/uv fares and four 
anus. Three faces only could, obviously, be prese nttd to ttit wor¬ 
shipper Proni th( followluft (ksc riptioii, it will he aeii that llrali- 
nui and \iblmou oLLtipy tlic h.ick':!;i:ound in the btulplurcs. 
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made' l»ut little progress. Those travellers who 
fancied the coiitraiy, had seen little of India but 
Bombay.*' 

Of the three faces, the middle one (about four 
feet ill breadth) is presented full, and expresses u dig¬ 
nified composuie; tlie head and neck are sjilendidly 
covered with ornaments. The face on the left is in 
profile, and the head-dress rich; in one of the liands 
is a flower (lotus), in the other a fruit resemhling a 
])omegranate; a ring like that worn by the Hindoos 
at present, is on one of the wrists : the expression of 
the countenance is by no means unpleasant. Different 
is the he.id on llu* right, winch is also in jirofile ; the 
foiehead projects; the eye stares; snakes supply the 
place of hair, and the repi eseiitation of a human 
scull IS roiisjiiriiotis on tlie covering of the he.id ; 
one hand grasps a monstrous liooded snake, the other 
a smaller ; and the whole is calculated to strike terror 
into the beholdei. Each side of the niche is supported 
by a gigantic figure leaning on a dwaif. 

“ A niebe of eonsiderable mkc and crowded with 
figures, IS seen on eath side the former. In the middle 
ot the mihe on the light, stands a gigantic female 
figure with hut one In east This figure has four arms ; 
the foremost right-hand is leaning on the head of a 
hull; the other gi asps a cobra-dt^capcllo ; while a cir¬ 
cular shield is in the inner left-hand. The head is 
richly oi iiameiited. On the right, stands a male figure 
beaiing a pionged iiistiiiment lesembling a indent; 
on the left, is a female holding a seeptre; near the 
principal, is a youth on aii elephant; above this, is a 
figure with four lieads, suppoited l>y swans and geese; 
and opposite, is a male figure with four arms, mounted 
on the shoulders of another, having a sceptre in one 
of the hands. At the top of tlie niche, small figures; 
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in diiFerent attitudes are observed, seemingly sup* 
ported by clouds.* 

“ The most conspicuous of the group? on the niche 
to the left, is a male figuie nearly seventeen feet high, 
with four arms : on the left^ stands a female about 
hftoen feet high; the countenance is soft and ex¬ 
pressive of gentleness. In the background, a hgiiie 
with lour heads, siijiported by biids, and one with 
four arms, boiiie on the shoulders of another, are 
also observed.*1* Several sm.illor figines aie in at¬ 
tendance ; one with the light knee bent to the ground, 
ill the attitude of .iddiessing the piiiicipal, bears a 
virse ewtly resembling that in piescnt use. The 
heads of most of the male figures have a whimsical 
appearance, being covered with an exact resemblance 
of our wigs. 

“ On each side of these groiipes is a small, dark 
room, sa< red in ancient times, perhaps, to all but the 
unpolluted Brahmins; but bats, spideis, scorpions, 
and siitikes aie now in possession. 

“ To tlie left of the last-described groupe, and 
nearer the side of the cave, a male figure is in the 
action of leading a female towards a majestic figure 
seated in the comer ol tJie niche, his head covered like 
our judges on the bench: the countenance and atti¬ 
tude ot the female aic highly expressive of modesty 
and timid reluctance; a male behind urges her for- 

* " The hgure with one breast has been thfiught to represent an 
Ama/iOn, it, however, appears U) be a representation of tlie consort 
of Si\a, Bawaiii, lt..ini, or Durga Here we lind the bull of Kwara 
(Siva) and the figure bearing his tndenl The lienutiful figure on 
the elephant i , I imagine, Cama, or the god of love, the figure 
with four lieads, supported by birds^ llrabma; and tliat witli four 
arms, Vishiioo.’' 

t " The two pTiniipal figures represent, perhaps, Siva and his 
goddess as Parvati. Here, as before^ wc observe Uxtihina and 
Yisluioo m OiG hachipound^ 
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ward. Several smaller fifriirps compose this pfronpe. 
Oj)p«site to It is another inclie, jjiclo.sinj’ a iii»nic that 
forcilily arrests the attention. It is a p^ip^antic luilf- 
length of a male with eif^ht aims; rountl one of the 
lett arms is a belt exmi]iose(l of human heads ; a lip^ht 
liand f^rasps a sn ord niihftetl to sever a liipire seem- 
ing:ly kneeling on a hlotk held in the eoue''pondjripf 
left liaiid ; a eohra-di-cajicflo uses iindei one .11 in ; 
amoTK' tlip siiif^nKir decor.itjons ol the liead, is obseived 
a human scull; above are seveial small Inijurcs leprc- 
sented m distress and pain. IMauy t)f the ligun's aie 
inntilated, as is tlie principal, whose aspect exhibits a 
great degieo ol nnieleritiiig lieiieness * 

“ (.bossing to the othei side ol the case, near one of 
the small looms, aie fithei figiiies sitting . ,A niche 
filled w itli iiguies gieatly del.ued, is ohsei ved on e.wh 
side of the entr.ince. On tlie lelt side, and hall-Avay 
up tlie cave, is an apartment about thirty feet sqnaie, 
enclosing Siva's enildern. There is an eiiti.mce 011 
the lour hides, .iiid cuth side of eveiyone of the 
entraiu^s is sui»poited by a liguie sev'ciile'Mi leet m 
height, oinanieiited m a dilFeieiit M\le There .ire 
eoinpaitmeiits on both sides, sepai.ited lioni the gieat 
Cfive by J.iige fi.igmerits of lock and loose eartli, Jieu*- 
tofore, probably, a ji.nt of the roof. That on the light 
is spainms, and contains seveial pieces of sciilptuie: 
the most remaikableis a laige figure, the body hiim.m, 
the head that ol an elephant -j* The cuiiipai tinent on 

* Tins terrific iii^ure. Ts'ubulir tells us, Iwis lieen sagai lOi.'.Jy iii- 
lrrprtU*<l by the older trivelltis, as rei'rtscntiu/^ tin Ii'<l«'i'intnt ot 
•SoloiTKin ' lie was told b\ .inaiitt, lliat it is iiitiiidtd lor the 
tyrant K.iuus {( ansa'' whoKilbd ..n mtinite uinnl)>r ot ibililrcn, 
wbnh is rejMesentid by thi < ham ol b;.ads. Mi Cioldiiigham sup¬ 
poses It to bL Si\a 

t No one laii mistake tlus figure for any other than Ch«icsa> the 
Hindoo god ol Avisdoin. 
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tlio other side eoiitfiins, umoiify other seulptnres, a 
similar li^uie A deep cavity in the rock licre coiu 
taiJiN excellent M'alei, vlmh is ah\.iys cool ” * 

AVe sluill clohe this dcsi ription (u av iiit^any comments 
of oui ow'ii 111 tins place) Avitli Ihshoji Jleber’s sensible 
leiiiaiks on the jnoiiiitile d 4 ite of the excavation. 

“ The lock (Hit of tvlin li tlu' tenijile is carved, is by 

no means oakiilatcd to lesist, foi any j^ieat lenj[>th of 

lime, ilii" i.ivai’es of the Av'eiiilier. It evjdtnitiy suffers 

nmih iioni the annual laiiis ; a gicat number ol the 

pjlkiis (nearly oiu'-thiiil of the ^\holej lifive been 

mideimiiieil hv the accumulation ol watei in the 

¥ 

(avei 11; and tlu' (apiUiN ol some, and part of the shafts 
of oilu'rs, leniain snsjieiuled fiom the top like liu^e 
stalattiUs, tJic bases haviiu' completely nionldered 
away. T 1 lese i a\ ai;es lu e said to h.ive eatly increased 
in the menioiy of jieisons now lesident in Bombay, 
thouj*h, f</r m.iny VMrs liack, the tine has been pio- 
tecled iioni v an ton dejiu'diition, and though the 
s(u!i>luie'^, latliei th.ui the piilais, would probably 
have MiJleied fioni that \nli«ai love of kuick-knacks 
and specimens wl n h pievails amoiip^ the Buglish, 
moie tiiaii most nations ol the woild. 

“■A siniilai i.ipidiiy of decomposition has occiiried 
in tlie elephant all (sidy spoken of, whuh, when 
Nieluilu saw it, Wris, by liis .ucount, far more perfect 
llidti it now is. But if thiity or loify years can have 

f As. lies \al .\ 4JJ—I'll. Nicbulir’s dcscupUon, v-huh 

Vali'HtJA praises toi ilti aiiui.n>, v, not inttllnjiblt witlumt 
plaU's. Sei also 1 orlies, m) 1. i pji •IJJ—4114 1 he latttr wnici 

‘•tdU s, thai in out ol tlu 'itle diainlM rs ol the great temple, art' two 
baths, om ol them eUgaiitly linishul JJielrontoi this chamber 
IN open, and “ the root and lornuoare painted m mosaic patterns " 
Some i»t the loUmrs ^^e^( still hruiht 'I'ht i»rnitipal cave, ac- 
lorrtmg to Hishop llther, is m the foim of d truss, ami resembles 
the pUu ol on ancient busihia. 
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produced such changes in this celebrated temple, it is 
hardly reasonable to suppose that any ])ait of it is so 
old as is sometimes appiehended. It has been urged, 
as a ground for this opinion, that the Hindoos of 
the present day pay no reverence to this temple or its 
images. This is not altogether tiiic, since I myself 
noticed very recent marks of led paint on inie of the 
lingams, and iloweis are notoriously oifcicd up here 
by the people of the island. It is, however, rerUiiily 
not a famous place among the Hindoos. No pilgrims 
come hither from a distance, nor are there any Brah¬ 
mins stationary at the shiine. But this proves no¬ 
thing as to its antiquity, inasmuch as the celebiity of 
aplaie of worship, with them, depends on many <ii- 
cumstances quite distinct fiorn the size and majesty of 
the building. Its lounder may have died before ho 
had completed his woik, in which case nobodv Avoiild 
go ou with it. He may have failed in conciliating the 
Brahmins; or, supposing it once to have been a place 
of eminence, (which is ameie gratis assumption, since 
we liave neithei insciiptioii, histoiy, or legend to 
guide us,) it is impossible to say, when or how it may 
have been desecrated, whether by the fii»t Mii'^sul- 
man invaders, or by the Portuguese in the sixteenth 
century. From the supposed neglect of the natives, 
therefore, nothing <an be concluded, inasmuch as, 
from the exact similarity of inyiholog}’’ between these 
sculptuies and the idols of the present day, it is plain 
that this neglect docs not arise from any change of 
customs. It has been urged, that the size and majesty 
of the excavation compel us to suppose that it must 
have been made by some iiowerful Hindoo sovereign, 
and, consequently, before the first JMiissulmaii in¬ 
vasion. This would be no very appalling antiquity ; 
but even for this, there is no certain ground. The 
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t*'?j)ense aiwl labour of tin* iiTulortakin" are really by 
no means so eiioiinons as might be fancied. The 
whole cavern is a meie trifle in point of extent, when 
compared with the gre.it salt-mine at Northwieli; and 
theu’ are now, and always have been, Kajahs and 
wealthy meicliants in Inditi, who, though not enjoy¬ 
ing the rank of iiul open dent sovei eigns, are not 
niUMiu.il to the task ol hewing a huge stone qnarry 
into a cntliedi al. ()n the n liolc, in the pei fett absence 
of aiiv insciiption or tiaditiou which might guide us, 
we may assign to Klejihanta any il.ite wo please It 
mav be as old as ibe T*iUthcnoii, or it nuiy be as 
modelII as Jleniy VITth’s thapel. Jhit, though the 
truth probably hes between tlie two, I am certainly 
not disposed to assign to it any gieat degree of anti¬ 
quity.”* 

C\ULKE 

Tut: Ihsbop visited the c.ave of f'ailee iu bis W'ay to 
T’ooiiah Ho inoceeded in a small lateen-sailed boat 
to J’anwcllee, and thence pioceeded by ciii extelleat 
road, constinoted at a gieat expense, and well raised 
above the low, swampy level of the Coiican, to the 
Hlior (iliaut, which it is necessary to asiend on foot. 
Tlie views obtained at diflereiit points of the ascent, 
are very beautilul. TJic cave is about a mile out of 
the road between the villages of CaudauLih and Car. 
lee, ami is hewn on the fate of a pikecijuce about two 
thuds up the side of a steep lull, rising to the height 
of moie tliau b*00 feet above tlie plain. “ The exca¬ 
vations ((insist, be'^ldcs tlie piinclpal temple, of many 
sm.iller apaitments and gallflies m two sU>ii(*s, some 
of them oinaniunted witli great beauty, and evidently 

* Ihber, vol. lu. pi». 111—153. * 
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intpntleil, likt* those at Konnery, lor tlie lodiring of 
monks oi hermits. Tlie temjilc jtself is on the same 
geneiMl plan as that of Kennery, hut half as large 
again, and far finer and riolier. It is approached by 
a steep and iiaiiow path \Miuling up the side ol the 
hill, among tiees and brusliwood, and liagments of 
rock This hi ought us to a mean and ruinous temple 
of Siva, which selves as a sort of gateway to the cave , 
a similai small Imilding stands on the light hand of 
its portico AVe weio immediately suiiounded hy 
some naked and idle Ihahmiii boy-s, w'ho, with .an old 
woman of the same caste, called themselves the keepers 
of the sanctuary, and olfeied then seivues to shew its 
wonders and tell its histoiy I asked th(‘m, wdio was 
its founder, and tliey ansu ei ed, ^ King Paridoowlio 
is, indeed, as i\(i. Elplnnstonc aftciwaids told me, the 
reputed architect of all these cave-temples, aiul in 
general, like our Aitlnir, of all ancient monuments 
whose real histoiy is unkiiow'u. King Paiidoo and 
his foni biethieii aie the piinnpal heioes of th(^ lele- 
hrated Hindoo romance ol the i\ialitib]iai.it; and the 
apparent identity ol Ijh name with that of the 
‘ Pandion’ of wliose territories in India the Gieeks 
heard so much, is too leinaikable to be passed un. 
noticed. 

The approach to the temple is, like that at 
Kennery, nndei a noble aich, filled up with a soit of 
portico screen, in two stories of three mtiu coluninia- 
tions below, and live above. In the iioiit, but a little 
to the left, is the same kind of pillar as is seen at 
Kennery, though of largei dimensions, suimoiniied 
by three lions hack to back. AVitliin the poi tieo, to 
the right and lett, aie three colossal figuies, in alto- 
relievo, of elejiliaiith, their faces looking towaids the 
pel son who ai-iives iu the portico, and their heads. 
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tTisks, anil trunks very boldly projeotinpf from the 
wall. On each of them is» a mohout very well caived, 
and a howdah with t^ o per&ons bcated in it. The 
internal screen, on each side of the door, is> covered, 
as at Kcnneiy, nith alto-iclievos, very bold, and 
somewhat larger than life, of naked male and female 
figures. I asked our young guides, what deities theso 
ipjiiosented, and was siirjnised to hear fioni them in 
answer; ‘ Tliese arc not Gods; one God is sufficient'; 
the.iC are virayccs* (religious enthusiasts or attendants 
on the deity). On asking, however, il their god was 
the same whom they avoi shipped iii the little temple 
before the steps, and if he were Maha Deo, they an¬ 
swered in the alfirmatn e ; so that their deism merely 
extended to paying worship to a single idol only. 
There is, ceitaiiily, howevei, no image eitlier of 
Ihiddli or any other mythological peisoiiage about 
this lavein, iioi any visible object of devotion, except 
the mystic challah or umbrella, alieady mentioned at 
Kennery. 

“ The details of the cave within, having been 
alieady more than once published, and as, in its 
geneial airangement, it closely answers to Kennery, 
1 will only observe, that both in dimensions and exe> 
cution, it is much nobler and more elaborate; and 
that tlie capitals of the columns (all of them at least 
which aie not hidden by the challah at the east end) 
are very singular and heautifiil. Each lousists of a 
huge caj), likd a hell, finely carved, and surmounted 
by two elephants ivith then trunks entwined, and 
each can-yuiig two mole and one female figure, which 
our guides again told us weie viruyecb. The timber 
ribs which decoi ate the roof, whatever then* use may 
have been, aie veiy peifect, and have a good effect 
in the jieispectivc of the iiiteiioin which is all ex-« 
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trenioly clean and in good lepair, and w^mild be, in 
fact, a vciy noble tcnipli* for any religion. On one 
side, an old and laded dkoohe, wuh tnlteied and duty 
curtains, fringes, and otlier marks oi ancient sjilen- 
dour, was suspended. Oui guides said, it wat* the 
god’s palanquin, and was earned out on solemn occi- 
sions. I saw nothing in it now, and tliere was no 
image which could be put into il, so that I sujiposo 
it performs its procession empty. On asking wliere 
their ‘ deo* was, they pointed to some red paint on the 
front of the chattah."* 

The line of caves extends about 150 yards to the 
north of the gi eat one. They ai call lUt-roofed and 
square. In tho lust is a figure of lloodh, and in 
another is an inscription. They evidently, Loid 
Valentia says, were never finished. 

rooNiVii. 

PooiTAn, which the Ihsliop reached the next day, 
contains nothing roniaikable, being a modern city, 
and far from handsome. It stands in the centre of a 
very extensive and bare plain, about 2000 feet above 

' • Ileber, vol. lU, pp. 110—113. The length of tlie whole t\c.n a- 
tlon. Lord Valentia says, is, I2ii feet; the hreadth, 40 feet. Tliero 
are twenty-^ne pillars on each side. The inscriptions are nunie- 
Tous m ilitterent parts, “ all in the same unknown iharaitcr 
width IS found at the Seven Papod.as. Opposite to the pillar in 
the V estihule, there was formerly another, whnh had been removed 
about forty years before, to make nxim fortlie insignificant tciuplo 
Of Bowannic (Dha\ani), whith now occupies its place. IhePeishwa 
had settled a revenue on this pagtula, which was ser^ ed by a regu¬ 
lar cst.ablishmont ot IJrahniins, while the splendid ahoile of 
Boodh w.as completely iieglectetl.”—Valentia, vol ii. pp, 14d—15(1. 
Sec also Graham’s Jounial, pp Ik, where a ]»late is given, repro- 
tho interior ol tho temple. What Uishtip Uehtr calls the 
Wii'tlAxh, IS th«’ riaiiifi sill mounted hynchatCuh it is the tornicr 
which is the object ol worship. 
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llio sea, anrl sniTonnded with liilltJ the trap forma¬ 
tion, of jjiiifrularly srarpoil forms, fiom 1500 to 

2000 feet higher IMany of their summits were for- 
mcMly crowned with hill-foits, winch lja\e hoen for the 
most pjirt ab.indoned and dt stroyed. The city lies ia 
a small hollow on the l»anks of the Moolla, near the 
foot ol a small insulated hill, crowned with a pagoda. 
It la without M fills or fort, very iiregularly built and 
paved, with mean bazars, deeji niinous stieets, inter- 
spcised with peepul-trees, many small, but no laige or 
striking jifigodtis, and in fait, says IhsJiop Ileber, “ as 
few tiaces as can’well be conceived, of its having heen 
so lately the lesidence of a poweitul sovereign.* The 
pal ice IS large, and contains a liiindsome tpiadrangle^ 
sniiounded with tloistcis of t arved ooden pillars, bnt 
IS ext(‘i ually ol mean appeal aiice; and the same oh- 
scrvatioii will apply to otlicr small lesidemes of the 
Peishwa, which, whimsically enough, are diMinginshed 
hy th(» names of the days of the week, IMnnday’s 
jialaie, Tuesday's palace, ^cc. The pniiciiial building 
is used at piesent, on its giound-floor, as the prison 
for the town and district; on the floor immediately 
aho\e IS a dispensary, and a huge andience-chamber, 
resembling that at Baioda, is fitted np with beds as 
an infirmary for natives; wdiile, liiglier still, a long 
gallery is used ,is an insane liospital.” Tlie palace of 
which the Ihshop sjieaks as having nndeigoiie this 
singular tiansfoimation, once llie scene of revel and 
debauchery, and then the aboile ol disease and misery, 
no longiT exists, having been accidentally binned to 
the gioiiiid 111 Febimtry last (lfl2fl). J\Iis. Oialiarn 
mentions a nioie ancient p.i]ace, or castle, siiiioiiiided 

i 

• For a ilescnptum of tlie I’cishwa’s court aiul r.ipit'il, in KtOS, 
wo jmist lufcr oiir rt nUi-, to Vtilciitia; vul. ii. pp. 10,J—J2J, 

'I he ic'tiUil now licloiiya to hiAorj. 
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with liifrli tliick walls, and four larpfo towprs, and 
liavinpr only one entrance tlirouffli a liigh'pomted arch. 
The British cantonment is on an elevated situation, a 
little to the west of the city, and i (»minded the Bi‘*hop, 
in its pfciicral appearance, of Nnsseei abad. The streets 
are wide, and the wliole encampment handsome Tne 
church IS spaiioiis and convenient, hut in bad taste, 
and IS rendered stiU nc^lierhy heiiicf externally covered 
with a dnifry blue wash picked out with white. Theio 
is a good station-library foi the soldiers, and another, 
su]>ported by snlisciiption, lor llie officers and regi¬ 
mental schoeds.* The Bishop vva> assuied, that 
J’oonali, lliongh of no great apparent si/e, still con¬ 
tains 100,000 people. It stands in hit. 30' N, 
long. 74P 2’ E. 

At the village of Cliiiichore, about ten miles N N.W. 
of Poonah (oil the road from tlie coast), IMrs Graham 
saw (in 1809) what, on that side of Thibet, she says, 
she little expected to meet with ; a hvc f/od^ the rh'o of 
Chiiicliore, who was believed to be nothing less than 
Ganesa or Gunputty himself, incarnate in the peisou 
of a boy of twedve years old, the eighth of Ins lairiily 
that had been honoured as the vehicle of the deity. 
The legitimacy of this eighth avatar was, however, 
very questionable. The last deo had died childless, in 
fulfilment of a curse which his godship had drawn upon 
himself by disturbing the gi ave of his ancestor. “ Tlie 
imposture should have ended liere,'* remarks Captain 
fe) kes, (to whom vfe are indebted for a history of the 

* Near the Surnnim (as the Ilcsidcncy is calletl from being near 
the juHttmn of the MooUa and Mootha) are sonic small ixca'a- 
th>ns, which Mrs Graham mv’i she should hn\e admired, h?d she 
||Ot seen those of C’arlcc and Eh phnnta Tlit > .ire below the ])lam, 
ili]DdarL tutored throufrh .i natural rlclt m a low rock. they appear 
lie^'r to have been lmiiilied.<-(jrraluuii| p. 7d. 
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wlinlo worthless dynasty,) but the Brahmins, witli 
a laudable detenriiuat'on to ]>resei\e the v.iliwihle he- 
(juests to the temjde, siad not AvUhout liirtliei* hopes of 
jmifitnicf by the credulity of the ]noiis, have en- 
deavoiiied to persuade the juiblu, tluit the jrod is 
satislied to continue the mi'arnation for some time 
loiij^ei ; and tlu*y liave set up a hoy of the name of 
SuckJuiree, a distiUit leUtive of Dliiirnu'dhnr (the last 
fh'o) The t^od will want neither vot.ii les nor dinm^^ 
pious, as long as his friends will admit ot Ins roiitinu- 
ing the practiLO of giving a djuncr to o limited nuniher 
c)i BiMhmins once a montli, and annual eutertciinineiits 
tuo dilloieiit days) to uulLmited numhers.” * 

The dr</’s pal.ieo, or bara^ is an enormous pile of 
hnilding, nitliont any kind of elegance, neai the 
liver JMootlni, on wdinli the town stands. As wo 
entered tlie couit,” pioceeds Mrs. Crraham, “ we 
saw a immhei of persons engaged in the honourable 
and holy offiu* of mixing the sacied cow-dung to be 
spi ead on the iloors of the hnra The whole })a]ace 
looked (liriy, and eveiy window was crowded with 
sleek, Avell-fed Biahmins, avIio, doubtless, take great 
care ol the di o’s revenues AVe iound his little god- 
shipf ♦^eated in a mean viranda, on alow wooden seat, 
not any way distinguished from other cliildien, but 
hy an anxious Avilduess of the eyes, said to he occa¬ 
sioned by the qiiaiitUy of ojmiin wdncli lie is daily 

• Bomb'iy Trail'?. \oJ. Id. I'p, 71 • 2. bey aJ'jo Valcntia’s Tiavels, 
vo). 11 i»p ntl— 14J. 

f Lord Valcnlia was introduasl, in to his f^ofUhip’b prede* 
ccssoT, Avho appluiJ to a inodiial {;,?ntU‘raan of Ihc Kiigli-sh party, 
for his proitssi.Hial aid, bfing .lijlKtud Avith a try weak eyes, m 
irtet, a fdin had grown o\t*r thcip The Urahmms told lll^ Ixird- 
slnp, that they worslnpjied the dto, but that he worshipped Ciun- 
piitty, — Ins oLlieT sdt. This Uruhininiial imposture w.is supposed 
to h ive* been ol soiiic use in sa\jn'; the coiinUy Irom bun,f plun¬ 
dered eliainj llollsar's uivasiuiu—ValciilUj vul, it. pp. 1-14— (j. 
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made to swallow. He is not allowed to play with 
other hoys, nor is he peimitted to speak any lanj^uaffe 
hut Sanscrit, that he may not converse with any 
but the liralimins, lie received us very politely; 
said, lie was edways pleased to see Enp^lisli jieojile ; and 
after some convci sation, which a Urahmin interpreted, 
we took leave, and w^re piesentcd by his divine hand 
with almonds and -candy perluincd with asa. 

fcetida; and he received, in return, a handful of 
rupees. 

“From the hara^ we went to the tombs of the 
former t/eos, wliiih aic so many small tcmjdes enclosed 
in a well-paved court planted round with tiees, and 
communicatinpf with the liver by a handsome flight of 
steps. IJeie was S’oinpf rin all tlie business of worship. 
In one place were women pouring od, water, and 
milk over the figures of the gods; in another, children 
decking themselves with flowers; here, devotees and 
pilgiims perfoiniing iheii ablutions; and theie, piiests 
eliaxitiiig portions of the vedas; yet, all going on m n 
manner that might beseem the inhabitants of tlic Castle 
of Indolenco ” * 

This lamentable instance of degrading snpeistition 
and imposture, is of a haimless and venial cliaracter, 
compared with the atrocious piactices which ioniierly 
attended the celebration of the great festival of the 
dusserah at Poonah, by a tnlie of Ihahmins called 
Kuradee. Towai'ds the close of the feast, it was their 
custom to sacrifice to the infernal goddesses (sachs)^ 
who are supposed to delight in human hlood, a young 
Brahmin; and not unfreipiently, the victim was nearly 
connected with the pci son by whom he was sacrificed. 

Other times, he was a stranger whom the master 


^ * Grahaiu’s Journal, pp. TO— 
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of tlii* liouso had, for months, or poihaps yoars, treated 
with the giCMtest iitteiujon, and sometimes, to lull sus- 
jjition, given him his drau;!itei in maiiiage. An in- 
toxK iting drug was mixed witli the food of the in¬ 
tended mi tiin; and as soon as this began to operate, 
the master of the house, unattended, would conduct 
him into the tem^de, lead Jiim thiee times loutid tlie 
idol, and on Ins piostiating him heioic it, take the 
oppoilnnity of cutting his throat. The blood was col- 
lectul with care, and applied to the hps of the ieio- 
< ions goddess, us well as spiinkleil over her body; and 
the murderer then retuini'd to lus lannly to spi^nd tho 
night in revehy, convinced that he had piopitiated 
the favour of his Infeinal deity for twelve yeais. A 
similar saerifice, liowever, w.is recjuired every year,* 
Till* pi ai Lice was sujipiessed, on its accidental de- 
t(‘(.tioii, and the whole sect expelled the eity,—^not by 
the Ihiiisli authorities, wlio might have scrupled 
to olfend so far against the religious piejudices of 
the gentle Hiinloos,—but by tlic IVisliwa, li.iJa]ee 
l?ii)ee Kao The Kuiradee Kiahmins, we are told, 

now content themselves with saerifiLing a sheep or 
a hulfalo,”—as do the piiests of Kalee now at Ambeer 
and C.ilcutta.t 

^\’'e must now. turning again northward, conduct 
the readei, witli all jiossible celerity, towards the 
JMobainmedcin cu|)ital of tlie Deccan, for the pur¬ 
pose ol exploiing the e\caviitions in its neighbour, 
liood, which foim one ol the duel ahiong the wondeis 

* Wc should h.nc* scrupled to insert this ariounl on any nutlio. 
rity less unuiipe.u luble than that of Sir John Makolui. Sec l)om<i 
btiy 'J Fiins. \ ol in. })p 11') 

t ‘'cc p CD of thus and \ol ni ji 22(i. Of the tonner 

prt valence of hum.in sictiIilcs in Irdia, wc liavi thus iriKtanre's iiL 
three widely diisLaiil punils—m AurungHbadj Kaj|)outaua, and 
JJeu^aL 
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of India,—the Caves of Ellora. The road from 
Pooiiah lies to Seroor, formeily the hcad-quartei s 
of the sii})SidIaiy foice ; * and tliencc, thiougli an 
uninteresting country, to Ahmcdnuggur, distant fiom 
Poonah miles. 

This city, in tlie sixteenth century the capital of the 
N'lzam Shdhee sovereignty, is situated in an extensive 
plain covered with phiiitations of fi uit-li ees, and watered 
hy the river Sooiia, the waters of whith aie distributed 
over it by means of aqueducts composed of hai d cement. 
Many of these are now choked up, but they serve to 
shew the once flouiishing state of this “ immense 
gaidcii” The fort, one of the lew in India that has 
nr> natural advantages, is a mile in circiiinleieiice, 
built of stone, with a ditch foity yaids bioad and 
sixteen feet deep. It contains seveial iiiteiesting 
ruins oi Alooiish archilcctnie, but they aie crumbling 
to dust. The bleach made by bii Aithiii* Wel¬ 
lesley is still partly open, but not })racl icable, ns the 
plac.e surrendered to him after the atoimiiig ol the 

• '* Ten years base scarcely elapsed/’ Mr. Ilowison wriUs in 
102'5, “ since the cantonnoeiit at Seroor contained ‘H)0o troops and 
30,OUO natives. A bundnYl ot the former, and a tweltth iiarl of the 
latter, are all that now reniciin, and the innumerdble buildin^js ot- 
cujucd by its iunnoi population, lia\ u alicady beroine a intsss of 
ruins, among whuh the benighted traveller would seek in vain for 
a naif to protect him from the storm, or a shed to shelter bis horse. 
The Iraal feature's of hcroor mark it out as an admirable station 
fur a large force. It abounds m strong posilunis. is well supplied 
with water, aiul enjoss a delightful and healthy elimatc. The 
country, hovrever, is^nisernbly barren."—llowison, sol ii p. 

At Seroor is the tomb of Colonel Wallace, who died In toiumand 
of the cantonment, and was so much heloi ed by the natives, that 
lliey honoured him with an apothcosic, and daily perforin religious 
rites at his mausoleum, where an olbriating ]>ricst attends, and 
sometimes keeps a lamp bunting during great part ot the night. 
Uw apparition is belie\ed to walk round the lines at midnight, 
the seiMiy sentries present arms at the time it is expected to 
p. J/O, 
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pcttah. The interior lias bocomo nearly a heap of 
ruins.”'* 

Fi oni Abmediiug’pjur, the route lies up the Nim- 
hodiiia Ghaut to Wampoi.ih, and thence to Toka,-^ 
ne.it, cle;in little town on the left liank of the Godaveiy, 
and a military post, toimin;:; p.irt ol the chain of 
1 ‘oiTini uni cation extend inf» fiom Uomh.iy, hy Ahmed- 
nncfi^nii, to Jauliiah .and N.if;fpooi. It is twenty-seven 
nnl(‘s S.AF. of ^Vurungahad, Avliich will claim a more 
detailed desciiption* 

AUIIUNGAIJAD. 

Tuts c.ipltiil, the favaiuiite jesidence of Auruxififzebe, 
whose name it heai.s, is •vtill an exti'nslv^ cit}>', though 
greatly I.dlen oil* Irom it> foimer grandeur. It is 
witliin the teriitoiies ol the Nizam, the sovereign of 
Il^dei.xhad, (in lal. 19“ 54', long. 75“ 53'; IfiG miles 
from Poonali, and 295 fiom llydeiahad,) and is the 
station ol a ISiitish politic.il agiait, being the head- 
ipiarteis of a battalion ol the Nizam’s army under 
Euiopean officers and Bntish control “At a dis¬ 
tance,” s<ays C.iptam Seely, (who gives the most dis¬ 
tinct description of tlie place,) “ the vicav of Aiiiimg- 
abad has an imposing effect;—lofty miiiaiets peeping 
out fiom among groves ol trees, the large white domes 
of mosques with their gihh'd jioiiits shining iii the 
sun; Ji number ol large teriaced houses rising above 
the walls of the city, and the whole covering a great 
extent ofgioiind. But, .as we .ipproach, a different 
scene jirescnts itself. AftiT passing a large gateway, 
we at once eiitei the city, iieaily hall of wdiicli is m a 
sUite ol decay and luiu, with a scanty population. It 

* Fiflecn Years ill India, p. 433. bec .ilso p. 24(j oi out scs.ond 
\olunic. 
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lias tlie sipfns in every street of f.illen p^reatne^s, aiul 
shews that its prosperity ])eiishe{l wuh its JcmiiJer, 
AiirungZtibe. Tho wall Aihicli surrounds the uty, is 
not at all calculated to sustain a lep^ihir attack ; it is 
lower than such walls usually are, with round towers 
at intervals, hut is suftirient for resisting the onset of 
a predatory body either at horse or loot . Tho 
Rtiec'ts are broad, and some few aic paved. Tlieio are 
many large and good houses in dilFei ent jiarts. Tlie 
public buildings, mosques, and caravanserais are of a 
supnior coiistiiiction to those whicli we gen(*rally find 
in native ciLi(‘s. Gardens and gloves, couit-y.iids and 
fouTitaiMS (hveisily the siene. The shops present to 
view many costly articles of Indian pioduce. lint 
there is an air of dejw tioii about the wlmle, that tidls 
you, the gloiy oi ilic regal city has fled. A lew groujies 
of grave and fine-looking Mussulmans, unoccujiieil by 
any thing but idle talk, are seen lounging at different 
quai ters; or, here and thei e, one ol tlie better oi der, clad 
in Ills flowing robe, pas-ses you w'ltli stately and measui ed 
steji. These and a few solitary lakeei> ai e the piincipal 
persons met with, exiept in the immediate neighboiii- 
hood of the niaikets, where some little buatlc* prevails. 
Otherwise, tliere is nothing to lemmd us of an Indian 
city,—no pomp, nociowded streets, no lioisemen oi ca¬ 
valcades ; none of the hustling motions or noisy sounds 
that proclaim industry, occupation, or prosi»eiity. 
Paitly deserted and paitly m ruins, Aiirungaliad 
presents a clieeih'Ss view to a stranger 

The only two oh]ects that claim siieciftc notice are, 
the loyal palace, and the mausoleum of llahea Doo- 
raunee, the lavoiirite Avile of Aui ungzehe. In tho 
rums of the former. Colonel FitzcLirence ivas gieatly 


feeuJ>'s Wonders of JLlora, Pl»r JO/—pi. 
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disappointed. “ Even when newly built,” he says, “ it 
must liave betrayed his Majesty’s parsimonious spirit,*’ 
—rather, perliaps, his cliciracteiistic plainness and sim¬ 
plicity,—“and hdv e been gi eatly inferior to those of Agra 
or Delhi. The remains are last mouldeiing to decay. 
They are even itnsalu to pass ihroiigh, and are lit 
haunts only for jackals, owls, and bats.” The mauso¬ 
leum IS built nearly alter tlie model of the Tftjc^mahal 
at Agra, and the gateway “ is soinething like, tliough 
inferior to thatol the Taje but the materials of the 
structure are coarser, and the whole building, the 
(Jolonel says, “■ has all its defects, with but few of its 
beauties. It is. like tlie Taje^ octagonal, raised on a 
high teirace, with a dome, but unlike it in the four 
clumsy minaiets at the corneisof the terrace. Tliese 
steeples have genei ally an unpleasant ajipcarance; and 
it IS only at the Taji\ that the lightness, beaut>, and 
costliness oi the mateiials make them admissible The 
tomb Ikis the same number ot mosques as that of Agra, 
one to the east, the other to the west; hut that facing 
Alena IS the only one complete, having a wall on the 
west side: the other is open like a jiavilion. The 
tomb is surrounded with a very handsome eight-sided 
screen of white maible tiellis, of so iinc a quality, that 
the least slip of the chisel would ruin a whole slab of 
minute Ciirving ; but it wants the beautiful mosaic w’ork 
ot floweis in dilfcieut-coloured stones round the top 
and on the pilasters. The windows aie also fitted 
with the same beautiful tiellis work; and on the out- 
side of the building, the first slab, about three feet 
high, and the dome are of maihle ; but the rest is of 
stone, fiomtbe nelghbouihood, stnccoed. Altogether, 
the Tajr; is as supenor in every way to this torn!), as 
the abbey church of Westminster to St, Alaigarct’s,”* 

• Fitzdareuce, i>p. 173, 4. 

s 
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Tlie inclo^iiiro surrotindiniy t}»o toml) vcryextcnsivf*, 
coiiMstiiig, this AVriter supposes, of thirty ticrcs laid out 
in gai (lens. 

The remains of Aunincfzeht* hiniselt’ are iiiUTieil at 
RoAvsah oi Koz.ili (the jil.ice of tomhs), a town on .m 
elevated tahle-land, ei^lit miles from Dowliiiah.ul, and 
‘Within tuo miles of Kllora. ^rohiniijnedan tomhs 
extend aloiifr this tahle-l.iml all the aaov fioni Dow- 
lutali.id to the town of Ro/ah. The place liet.iiiie thus 
attractive as a (emetery, owni^y to several i^Ioh.iia- 
medan saints heinjjf inteired there, in (’onsec|neiie(; 
of Avhieh all <le\ont inoslems who died at Anruui;.il»ad, 
AV(3ie de‘iJons that tlien hones should lepose in the 
holy ground. The town is surrounded with a stone 
wall, and K^minded Colonel Fitzdaienee of a I'oitu- 
guese town of the second class. The mansolentn of 
Auinng/elm is a plain Mohammedan tonih, (*o\eied 
with a gieen cloth, wnthiii a wmoden screen of tieliised 
laths^ not even juinted. “ His jMa)(»sty’s exeisitois 
have at ted up to Ins svislies iVesu it is the far 
more liandsorne tornh of ilooi han-ud-dec'ii, an aitfiil 
fakeer, the rejiuted fonndei of IlooihanjMJor. 

Dowhitahad (the Hindoo Daoglmi), the onginal 
capital of this teiiiturv, is one of the gieatest emiosi- 
ties in the IMvan. It i* situated about sewn miles 
N.W. of Anrungahad, and (onsists of a tiladel and 
pettah. The fortiess stands ujion an insnlaK'il mass 
of granite, distant about 301K) yaids from tiie range 
of hills to the iiorthwMid and westward, and rising to 
the height of about 500 feet above the plain. For 
nearly one thiid of the height, tlic roik has been 
scarped like a w all, and piesents all lound a jierpen- 
‘j^cular cliff. Above this it assumes a pyramuhd form, 


bcc pagt'(.{o(> of our first volume, 
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01 * that of .a “ rompressed hce-lnvo ’* An outer wall 
ol 110 strenglh surroimiJs the pcitali ; but four lines of 
walls and gates must be passed beloro reaching the 
ditch^ over s\hi(h is a very narrow eaiisey, that will 
not admit moie than two ]u*rsoiis abieust The 
scai*]H*d rock, appealing to cut olF all coniiminication 
with those bel»)w, and the towers, buildings, and trees 
above, impressed me most forcibI\,”says (Joloiud Fitz- 
chirence, “ svitli the idea of the dying islandof Imputa 
in (.jJulliver’s Tia\els .Had I not been inloimed 
how 1 uas to ascend the summit of the xieipendicular 
did, 1 should have despan ed of ever leachirig it, as no 
visible means presents Jisell, and all is alike steep and 
forbidding; though one may, with an attcuitive eye, 
discover n small window, .‘ihout half way up, in the 
lace ot the rock. The go\ ernor led the way through 
an excavnitou into the heait ol the lotk, so low that 
I was obliged to stoop neaily double, li it after a few 
paces, a number ol torches shewed me I was in a high 
vault, and we hi'gan to asiend on a Avlnditig passage, 
cut tliJough the inteiior of the body of the hill. 
This IS deftCiibed by Doav as a staircase; instead of 
which, it IS only a gradual slope. Tins passage waa 
about twelve leet high and the same hioad, and the 
rise legular. At certain distances iiom this dismal 
gallei) are tiap-doors, Avith dights of small, steep steps, 
leading to the ditch below, only wide enough to admit 
a man to ]iass, also cut through the solid lock, to the 
water's edge, and unexposed to thb fire of the assail¬ 
ants, unless they Avere on the very crest of the glacis. 
I sujipose we Aveie four or live minutes in reaching 
the windoAv I had seen iion^beloAV ; and after resting, 
w^e continued to climb. As I observed a passage 
leading off fiom the one in Avliich Ave Avere, I follow'’ed 
it, and, to my surprise, found that it led back^ foiiojiig 

s 2 
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a retrogressive semicircle, to our road; and on the 
sides of It were many recesses with shelves for depo¬ 
siting stores. We might have been in all ten minutes 
mounting by toich-hglit, and came out m a sort of 
hollow in the lock, about tueiity icet square. On 
one bide, leaning against the cliif, was a large iron 
plate, nt*arly of the same size as the bottom of the 
hollow, with an immense iron poker. On the be¬ 
siegers having gained the subtiTianeous passage, this 
iron IS intended to he laid down ovjr the outlet, and 
a hre phued upon it. I observed a liole about thiec 
feet ill diametei pei forating the lock. This is meant 
to act us a bellows to the fire; and the cm lent oi air 
which came thiough it, was ^() strong that I could 
hardly stand against it. Fiom its stieugUi and the«^e 
vaiioiis precautions, this fortress is deemed irnpieg. 
nahle. There aie some small houses, toweis, and 
gates on the road to the summit, which is very steep, 
and in some places covered with hiush-wood. Hut 
the house of the governor is a most excellent habita¬ 
tion, surrounded with a large vxTamla, with twelve 
arches ; hence called the doasdo-durirasch, or twelve 
dooi P The road (and the only one) to the toji passes 
through this house Above this, the udge is very 
narrow'-; and on the peak, on winch dies bis High¬ 
ness the Nizam's flag, on a stone bed, not many ieet 
lumd, stands a large brass twenty-1 our pounder. 
From the flag-stalF, the v'iew is roost extensive and 
beautiful .. About'100 yards from the summit, we 
saw a tank cut out of the rock, containing, 1 should 
think, forty hogsheads of w^ater,” * 

It IS remarkable that Deoghur, notwithstanding its 
iippai^ent strength, was one of the fust fortresses m 


• Fitzclarence, pp. 217—19» 
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the Decc^r that fell into the hands of the Moham- 
medrins. It^as taken by surpiis,e towards the close 
of the thirteenth century.* It received its present 
name of the fortunate city, on being made the tjfin- 
porary resideiK e of the Mogul court in tlie reign of 
Moliumme8 III. At the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tuiy, it was in the possession of Ahmed Nizam Shah, 
who icigned at Ahmediiuggnr; and on the overthrow 
of that dynasty, it fell into the hands of Alahk Amber, 
an Abyssinian slave, who acquired almost sovereign 
power. In J6‘34, Shahjehan’s general captured it fiom 
Ins son, Sidi Amber. The transicr of the seat of 
govenimtiit to Auningabad, luiiicd the city dependent 
on the fortress, which, in the time of Thevenot, ivas 
a jihice of great trade. In the lortrcwss fell into 
the liaiids of Af. Biissy; hut, on the rccal of that able 
officer, It reverted to its funner mastci, the Nizam. 
Strong as it is, and seiviceable as a point (Tappui^ it is 
a post of comparatively small importance, as it does 
not command any road, pass, or country. 

Mapir Wilford supposes Dcoghur to he the ancient 
Tdgaia,—a city frequented by Alexandrian merchants 
two hundred and fifty years befoie the Christian era, 
and mentioned as a famous empoiiiim by the Author 
of the Peiiplus.-j- Captain Grant Diiflf has, however, 
adduced strong reasons for concluding, that Tagara 
(the name of which is well known to learned Hindoos) 
was situated nmih more to the south-east; “ probably 
on the bank of the Godaveiw, a 'little to the N.E. of 
the modern tow'ii of Blieer,” But he is of ojimion, 
that Deoghur succeeded, though not immediately, to 
the honoui*s of the more ancient capital. In the year 

• Sec page 2<U of our first volume. 

I bee Asiatic Uescarches, vel, i. p. 3G9. 
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77-7® of the Christian era, Shalivahan, a p'wi’son of an 
inferior caste, succeeded m establisliiii^ h iinself iii the 
sovereignty of the Dcccan; and lie is said to have 
made Puttuii his capital. His accession forms the 
Mahratta era, which still continues to he used hOiith 
of the Nerbuddah, as that ot Vikrainaditya is in Mal- 
Tvah. From this IShaiivahan, the native manusi'i ipts 
deduce a succession oi lajahs to Jadow llamdeo Uajah, 
the reigning prince at DeoghUr at the time of the lust 
Mohammedan invasion of the Deccan.* It is jiro- 
bable, that Tagara continued to be governed by its 
own rajahs, long after it ceased to be the inetiopolis.-j- 
Nothing IS of moie transitoiy duration than llie ho¬ 
nours of an Indian (^ipiial. Captain Hi ant Duff 
remarks, that Tagaia, Faithana (Pnttiin), and 
Deogliur seems each to have been, at dillVrent penoils, 
the metropolis of the same tract of country.” To their 
names may be added those of Ahmednuggur and 
Auriiiigabad ; and the honours of this last have long 
beeiimeiged in those of Hyderabad. 

* Grant Duff, vol. i. pp. 25—2J). Bombay Transactions^ vol. ui. 
pp. 391—7- 

t By a tyrant of land found al Tanuah in .Salscltr, it appears that 
there was a rajali rcif:;njnf( in or near that island, A.D. JdUC, wlio 
claimed descent from iiinuta Vahana. lord of Tagara And a 
Similar grant found at Satarah, pro\ cs, tliatf towards the close of the 
same century, there was a rajah at IMnalla in the heart of the 
Maliratla tountry, who also claimed a descent from the illustriou<) 
Jlmuta Vt'hana, ** lord of an extensne prinriiialily and chief ol the 
nobles ol the city of Tagitra, Ixirn of the race ol Slulahara.” To. 
this rajah is asuibed the ereitioii of fifUen of the torts (among the 
rest that of Satarah), the number and strength ol whiih forms so 
Striking a feature ol the Mahratta country, lie was doomed to 
Bcr his country reduced bva ILiji^xiL iniodcr; anrl, after his death, 
the territory fell into tlic hands ol Mahratta poly gars—Bombay 
Trans.^ vol- ui. p. d95. Asiatic Researches, ^ ol- 1 . p. Jfd. 
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TiIj\t DeoglK^r was in rrmote times tlie seat of a 
jxnveifiil monarchy, may lie ('oiisuhaod as certain, from 
tJie splendid monuments of Doodhicsiipeistition found 
in Us immediate vicmitv The excavations are in a 
crescent-shajied lull, of model ate height, about a mile 
from tlie little riiial vill,ige of Elloia (or Verroul) ; 
the horns rising to an elevation ronsideiahly above the 
Icvcd of the intermediate i idge. The slojie of the hill, 
whicli fronts tlie west (or N, W.), is in general easy, 
but 18 oeiHsionally inteiiupted by .i disposition to 
btratificatiou lu the rock, which lu sudi places piesents 
a perpendicular face of fumi 20 to GO ami even 100 
feet. The extieine sculjitiires aie the Parunauth and 
the J)chr IVairti. The former is situated about 200 
yaids up the lull, foiming the northern horn of the 
cieseent; and the latter is a little moie than a mile S. 
of the Pai isiiauth. Tlie remaining caves occupy the face 
of tlie hill between the two, hut at iriegiilai distances, 
and seldom on the same level, the workmen having 
availed themselves ol a inui al disposition in the rock 
to iaiihtatt* then laboius. The rock vanes consider¬ 
ably in Its natuie. Basalt, black and grey, is most 
ahumUnit; a haid vesuidar rock is common; also, a 
rock of gntt), loose texture, which lapidly absorbs 
moistuie, and crumbles away on being long t'xjiosed to 
the weather Naiiow veins of quait/ fieipiently in- 
teispit tlie sculpture, and ii iginfriits of siliceous stone 
and blood-stone aie stiewed on tlie hill 

“ The fust view of this desolate religious city,** 
reinaiks Mi Ihskine, “ /s giand and striking, but 
melancholy. The luimher and inagTiiliceiK e of the 
subteiianeous temples, the extent and loftiness of 
some, the endless diversity of sculptuie In otheis, thq 
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variety of nirious f()llac;:e, of minute trace]^, highly 
wrought pillars, rich mythological deigns, sacred 
shrines, and colobsal statues, astonish h^t distract the 
mind. From their number and diversity, it h iinpos- 
sible to form anv idea of the whole; and the first im- 
pressions only give way to a wonder not leSs natural, 
tliat such piodigious clforts ot labour and skill should 
I'emain, fjom times certainly not barbarous, without a 
trace to tell us the hand by whuh they were designed, 
or the populous and pow'eiful nation by which they 
were completed. The empire, whose juide they must 
have been, has passed aw^ay, and left not a memorial 
behind it. The leligioii to wdiich w'^e owe one pait of 
them, indeed, continues to exist; but that which 
called into existence the other, like the beings by 
whose toil it was wrought, has been sw'ept from the 
land.” 

The excavations are divided by J\Ir, Erskinc, w'ith 
evidcnit propiiety, into three classes ; the northern, 
which are lloodhist, or lather Jain ; the cential, 
wdiich aie llraliminical; and the southern, whith are 
certainly lioodhist. The names given to the caves, 
are modern, ami ha\e been i intuited by the Brahimii 
guides Avith a total ignorance of the mytliology of the 
sculptures. All the Bralinunical caves are evidently, 
like those of Elephantu, sacied to Siva, under one 
form or other; wheieas the names they now hear, as 
well as those given to the Boodhist eaves, are Iiorrmved 
from the legends relating to the avatars at Vishnoo, 
wIiilIi aie uioie familiaily known to the gieat mass of 
the people, notwithstanding that ISiva has almost every 
W'heie obtained the ascendaaev. 

J • 

The northern ciiA'^es are four in number, and are 
generally but impiopeily called, the Adiiauih^suhha^ 

' nfyifflfcrnauth-subha^ the Farus^mm^mhha^ and thp 
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Indra^suhha* In the hill, about 200 yards above Indram 
fiubha^tt^ iiural jock of black basalt, is sculptured 
a colossal,of Boodh, or Faiisiiaiith, perfectly 
iuikcd>^eated Oy a ruthy as indicated by the wheel 
wl^icb projects to half its diameter : on either side of 
^jjie wheel Vre elephants’ and tif»(3rs’ heads, supporting 
the seat. On a tabular jnojection immediately above 
the wliecl, an astroiioinic<il table is caivcd. The image, 
w’hith is ten feet high, sits with the legs crossed, the 
liaiitK in the lap laid one into the other ; the head is 
coveie<l apjiarently with luily liair,* and is shaded by 
the seven-headed snake, the iolds of whose body, 
doubled behind the image, seive it as a cushion to rest 
against. There are six hgnres in attendance, in the 
attitude of prayer ; one standing and hvo sitting : one 
of them only has a beaid, and all are decorated with 
eai -rIng^, net kluces, bracidets, and anklets. A hand¬ 
some porch of stone was elected over this figure, about a 
hiindi ed yeais ago, hy a shroff'lit Aiiiungabad, who also 
caused a long inscription to he engraved on the front 
oithoiuih. This image, which coriesponds, appa- 
lently, to the Farisuauth of Farkur, and other similar 

* The curly or wofilly hair upon the figures of Booilh, forms one of 
the most reinarkahlc peculianijcs of his image, and lias gi\en nse 
to the mistuken supposition that he uaso^jj^thiopic or tugru origin. 
Ml Kr'tkine says, tliat his folloi^ers ascribe its apjicarancc “ to the 
hdir hiMUg been plucked out or tut with a golden knife ” M, 
Klaproth, in his life of Bootlha, drawn up from Mongul authori¬ 
ties, tells us, that Doodha's hair, having betome Aery long during 
his eremitical life, was fru/cd in numerous curls all over his head, 
t’aptaiii Svkes says, that the Urahmms^o not admit the t uris to be 
ic]<rcseu tat ions of hair, hut suppt>so*nis head to be covered with 
what Uicy tall a mvst^nth , In pro^if which, they point to a small 
ornament rising tioin the crown, af which luir in its natural suite 
would never gue the appeiirance. After viewing a number of 
the Boodh figures,”adds Captain Sykes, I am .iJmosl induced to 
acquiesce in the opinion ’* Sec Bombay Trans , vol in pp. fll5, 
31)2. Mim, rclat>ja a I'Asw, par M. Klaproth, torn. u. p. Ub« 

S 5 
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reprcsientations of the Rome deity, is the object of wor- 
«hip ivith the Goojur Biinet^ns and the Jains g *n^ra]ly, 
and there is a yearly to ^ oi) the 14tli 

of the mouth Jiadwa. “■ The puojafih^ howe’, .-i, too 
expensive for the vultjar, as tlu* offcj ua; n ast ne'*cr 
be under the value of a maund of pheeJ* ► 

The Jndra~An(jha (court of Iiidra) consists of three 
caves (omnmniratiii^ with each other. Tlici entrance 
is by a handsome gateway, cut fiom the lotk, on 
which arc two lions cx)uchaiit. lii tlie centre of the 
area into wliich it leads, stands a pagoda elaboiatcly 
sculptured; on the left liand, is a Aeiy liandsonie 
obelisk, fluted and sni mounted with a groupe oi liumaii 
figures, sitting ; and on the i ight hand, an elejdiant 
without either rider or howdah, Tlic name given to 
this excavation is takcni from two figures wt tlu* cxtie- 
mities of the front veianda, called India and liider- 
anee; the former seated on a couchant elephant, iho 
latter on a tiger. Thevha\e each a tiee apparently 
growing fiom tlieir lieiids, lnit wdiicli J\Ii 3:]rskine 
thinks designed loi the “ sacied tree” of the Hood, 
hists, rising from behind them: one is appaiently 
meant fox a mango-tice; on the other, peu-fow I ui e 
roosting. 

These excavatioip are of two stories ; hut the lower 
ca\e.s are dcstioyed hy damp, and pai tially filled up 
with the earth u ashed into them. The most western 
of the^iipper caves is that called Jiiffffcrnauth^^uOha^ 
tlie ascent to which \s hy a flight of steps It is 61 
feet long hy 411 hi’oad the cieling is flat, suppoi’ted 
by sixteen pillars and tuv^lve pihistei s, and vanes m 
height liom 13 feet 8 inchies to 14 feet 0 inches. In 

^"^''lECcordinff to Captain S>kes. Sir C. Molct gives the dinien- 
97 hy 47 fed 7 iuLlu^. 
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a roM'ss from the grand loom a figure of Bootlh, or 

in the Niime altitinle as tliat on the hill 
above, hikt n th the head shaded hy .i ti iplo 

of th^ hooded snake. Two attendants in 
cjnie.d c^s^wnd heliind ♦ All round the walls of 
mie giiincMtsim, in ronipai tmeiUs, aie figures of 
Boodh, either sitting or standing, in different atti¬ 
tudes, lint thiAely lesernhlmg each other in other 
ie.*^peeis. On the light ol the sanituary, in a large 
coin])ai tiTlent, is a singidai gunipe, Ctdled hy the 
Ih.diniins, Shdish-'JKu Jiutfiran^ and snp])osed to 
3e]neM*nt the hist iriearnation oi the Supreme Being. 
It IS didinilt to deu(>hei its inipoit. The supposed 
Juggeiiiaiith IS standing siirioniided with attendants 
and aniiuids. A female ligiiie is holding ihaitah^ 
and aitothei figui(‘ is iiding iijam a griftin. On the 
lelL ol tlie saiH’fcuaiy is a figuie called hy the Brahmins 
lihat/istce liouunwr ; a leinale, neaily naked, but 
adoi lied ivith at inlets and anklets, seated on a tiger, 
(like the supposed Indinanee,) and with a tree or 
hiniich gnmiiig liom tlie liead-dress. In the centre 
oi the hall, thiee simple nicies aie cut in the ffoor at 
Ctpial distances. The (‘lehng. Sir Chailes JMalet says, 
lias heeii handsomely painted in ciides, with a herder 
of male and female ligmes, a}>parently dancers ; but 
it seems an argument against the antiquity oi the 
painting, that much ot tlie fine sculpture and fluting 
of the pillais are coveied by it, which, it may be 
Hup))osed, would not have been done by the original 

artist.” f J 




* This image la called Jugger^uth Boodh; and someservaDts 
ofMiulras officers, who came iiito the ca^e while Taptaln Sykes 
was 111 It. made 1hi-Ir offerings to the idol, and on licing questioned, 
idenlificd the im.iqe lutli tliat which thcyworshipped atJugger- 
naulh. 

t Cfiplain Sykes expresses hui opinion, that the caves have been 
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Tlif* serond cavo, Parus-ram-suhha. is entered by a 
narrow ])assagc> fioni the first, which it resfe/i.bles 


{>enerally witli rcsj)ect to the sculjitiirp*', but it is of 
smaller dtruensions. The principal li^iro in Jlle N- 
cess, called Pant\-ram^ is precisely to tl i 

Parisnaiith on tlie hill. Half the diameter of a wliect 


projects from the tutk. In this cave, we see the sup¬ 
posed ISoimuee a^ain, in two compartments, in sitting 
pfistiires : in one, she is holdni/^ a looking-glass, 
floweis, &c, and has the chnttah fiver her hciul; in 


the other, she has a tiger by her side. 

The third cave, whuh is enteied fiom the second, 
is bJU feet hy and about 15 feet high.* The 
rfwt is supported by sixteen pillars and twenty pilasteis. 
The jirmclpal idol in the sanctuary oi recess, is a 
cross-legged, sitting figure of Jhiodh, exactly like the 
one in the first cave: hut the Hiahmins have chosen 


to giv'e It the name of liuiu'lior, the god worshipped 
at Dwarakd, in Oii|eint. All the CKiinpartmcnts round 
this cave exliibit lloodh in diifeient attitudes, sur¬ 
rounded with attendants, i idiiig on elephants, tigers, 
and hulls. The dooi-way to the sanctuary is highly 
dacoiated with minute figures of male and fumal(> at¬ 
tendants. In the centre ol the cave is a basement 
whicli seems to have supported the emblem of Siva, 
as there is a groove for the jiassage of uater, with a 
spout resenihliiig the mouth of an animal. Tliis is 
the upper story of the Indra-suhha^ in the ante¬ 
chamber or veranda of which occur the figures of 
Iiidra and Indeianee a’‘ove-mentioijed. A stair-case 

painted and rliunamcd at a pen^id subsequent to their onginal 
format Km; and he d{gco\cre<t a nosc-rui/; of chuiicim, attached as 
an ornaiuenl to ludetamc, whicIi (viie vay before Ids sticK« and 
satisfied him that it was a inoticrn addition 

measuFenrients again difler from those of Sir C. Malet, 
78 felit by 0(> feet t) inches, and 14 feet high. 
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leads down from tlie «!outh-eastern corner to the lower 
st(» 7 ^^hich is in a very unfinished state. 

The Tidtn'iulhmSiUhhah on the left hand of the area 
of th^ caves Above the entranco, which is 
Iniinisll^yiAte two figures of a female deity (called 
^>y the IsFahmins Lvkshmee Narain\ with two at« 
teiidants, much dilapidated. At the extremity of the 
cave IS jlfeated the idol Adtmuth^ who is evidently the 
same as the Paiisnuutli or Juggernauth of the other 
ca\ es. I'lom the left, there is an ojiening into another 
cave of smaller dimensions hut superior workmanship, 
now nearly choked up with eaith. The capitals of 
the pillais alone appear above ground: they are very 
handsomely finished in the style of the front ones of 
Jmfyentauth-Huhha.^ The front of the Parus-ram 
(‘ave, which looks into the area, is divided into com¬ 
partments In one is the representation of a battle, 
a very nnusual ]>iece of sculpture for a Uoodhic cave; 
in another, figuies aie engaged in a sacrifice; above 
this IS iSoodh, and over him, a figure caressing a 
female one. The balustiade, which hu the device of 
urns between pillars, is supported by Viephants alter- 

* This IS probably the cave alluded to by Captain Sykes* who 
says I'orty or fifty paces east of Indra-aubha^ is another lioodh 
excavation of one story, it is too much thoked up with earth* 
whi< II rises three-fourths of the way up the pillars, to admit of a 
panic ular descnripticm, but, from Ashat is a isible, the Avurkmaiiship 
does not suflcT in a comparison with Indm^mWta, Still further 
cast IS a lioodh temple, standing in the midst of a large area cut 
out oi the ro(k. The rams have AA^hed the earth into it ns high 
as the lapUal'i of the pillars, it ran be vieAWid only, therefore, by 
crawling on the hands and kneog It consists of a portico, a large 
hall, and the sanctuary 7hefeinains of painting and chuiiaming 
are \ isiblc, Avhu h arc the best jiroofs that the excaA ation was 
complete, since tin*, attention and latioui would scarcely have been 
bestowed on an unfinislicd work." 
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natlngf with an uncouth animal, intended^ prohably, for 
either a lion or a ti^er. " «.n, 

The Doomar Letfnu (Nuptial Palace) is the next 
cave, and the first of the middle rwige^nino 
ber, which are decidedly Brahminicail- i^ diston, 
about yards from the one last described. This is'* 
the most extensive chamber of all the excavations, 
being Ifid feet long by 15U broad, the oieling vat^ying in 
height a few inches above and below ninetetm feet. 
There arc twenty-eight pillars and twenty pilasters* 
The entrance to this stupendous excavation is thruiigit 
a passage cut in tlie solid rock, 100 feet in length and 
eight bi oad. On the leit-hand side of this lane is a cave 
nearly choked up with eartli. It terminates at a door* 
way, leading into an aiea, at the further end of which 
is another small rave. The grand is on 

the right-hand of the area, having afedm entrance two 
lions couchant; one of these has loal its hea<h Vou 
first pass into a vestilmle or veranda^ oil the left liand 
side ot winch is a gigantic sitting figure of Purina 
liajuh (or Ji^ Dhurm), the god JustUM, with a 
club in his hsim and a jinoee over h$S shOUlder s 
on the right liand is Visweswara Mahdeo, iu a dancing 
attitude, with a groupe of figures round him* wnoag 
which is the bull Niindoe. After pasaihjg this veranda,' 
the cave widens very considerably,* till we come tb 
fourth range of pillars, when, on thn^dof^ is (|eeu iha 
central door of a very fine square tGm]de,'which isiOi»Eu 
pletely occupied with the attar and emble^ of Hlahdeo. 
On the right, at the wesir^in end, opposite to the tomh' « 
pie, is another grand eiitrai. 'O to the excavation* Oit 
one side of this are sculptural Mahdeo and Farvuttee 
with their suite, suppoited on an ar(h upborne by 
Kawun; and on the other, biva in the character pf 

U. 
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Elir Ehadra (or Veer Budder) with eight hands. At 
tlie (soatherii) end, opposite to the side entrance from 
tlie pajj^ago, which it exartly resembles, there is a 
fonall ciiea, from winch a dight of steps leads down to 
a tank, or pool, supplied by a cascade that falls, during 
the rainy season, from the summit of the mountain^ 
and forms a nullah which flows by Ellora.* Over the 
steps is a small gallery. The annexed plate will give 
a general idea of tins magniiicent excavation, viewed 
from tlie south. 

Ascending the hill, and following up the nullah 
about half a mile,'there occurs a small cave on the 
liglit bank, called Dawai. It is of no size or beauty, 
and has only a mis-shapen female image in it* A 
yiiMly jab a (iaii), however, and the fame of the mi¬ 
racles woi ked hy the goddess, have induced her votaries 
to build a flight of steps from the cave down to the 
watei, and to cut small Itoondaiii the bod of the nuZ/oA, 
the lock of wliicli is worn into many fantastic shapes 
1)y the .ictioii of^the water. The bti'eam whirling 
round these koonds^ and occasionally daslihig over rodey 
obstructions, combined wdth the luxuriant foliage, 
rendeis the spot extremely romantic. Returning 
down the nullah^ several small caves present themselves 
on each bank. They are in tlie form of a cube of six 
or seven feet, and m the centre of each is the ling^ 
The w'alls on the right and left are dc stitute of sculp- 
tui c; but that whicJi faces the entrance, has the bust 
of the celebrated triad represented at Elephwta. 
These busts, w'hicli arc no where found in the larger 
caves, are almost all free from mutilation; and the 

• •* There are tlurtj-three steps on the southern entrance; but, 
as they do uot rcaJi a third of the way to the water, Jt may be SMi>- 
posed Llmt the fall from the lop of the niounUin to the present 
bottom^ 120 feet, inubt liave greatly Uee{)ened the rcfiervou.'* 
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left fare, Captain Sykesj represents 'as decidedly femi* 
nine* Both arms on this side are ornamented with 
bangles, resembling those still worn by the women of 
(lujerat, and hsLiiig beyond question the sex of the 
figure. The right hand holds u looking glass, and the 
left a pencil or antimony-needle. Mr. Eiskiiie sup¬ 
poses the figure to be Faivati in conjunction with her 
husband. The other two heads have the thiid eye: 
the central one has a ]>lacid countenance; the right- 
hand face IS foi bidding and maligniiiit. These singular 
chapels,*’ Air. Erskiiie remarks, “ prove beyond all 
manner of doubt, that the grand 4:hree-headed figure 
at Elephanta does not represent what has been deno¬ 
minated the Hindoo Trinity.” 

lletiiining down the nullah^ and crossing tho 
stream, two caves called the Janwasee^ ai‘e met 
with; they are separated only by the chasm from 
Doomar Lryna^ and the stream foims a pretty cascade 
over the entrance to the more northern of the two. 
Janwas (or Jnmcassa) means the bridegroom's resi¬ 
dence. These caves are small and low, and almost 
destitute of sculptures: neither of them has been 
finished.* A short distance to the south of the^e, is 
the Komidra^warra^ or the Put makers. There is 
nothing whatever in the cave or its sculptures, to which 
the origin of the name can be traced. Tailee ka Gana 
(the Oil-shop), the next excavation, has received its 
name in consequence of aholosunk in the floor, lesem- 
bling the mill used hy an oil-man ; it is probably the 
place of sacrifice. All these caves aie dedicated to 
Siva. Ascending the hill a little, there arc thiee small 
caves called NeeUkant (blue-throat), a name of Mali- 

the Asiat. Rewarchcs (voL vl. p 4(*0). a plate is given of 
** door of the temple at .Tunv>Hssaf’’ which is highly elegant and 
uaHke any thing Indian. Wc suspect the fidelity of the ailist. 
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deo; but the appellation is derived from the bluish 
stone of which the emblem is made. Captain Sykes 
saw no sculptures m these, but Sir Charles Malet 
mentions the Inill Nundi, Ganesa, liakshmi, and some 
other figures as occurring in the principal one, which 
contains fifteen piUars and pilasters. 

A short distance southward, but considerably lower, 
is the small but highly finished cave of Ramesufur,^ 
ivhi(h derives its name from a groiipe supposed to 
rcpiesent the mniiiage of Rama and Seetd ; but Capt. 
Sykes lemarks, that the marriage of Siva and Parvut- 
lee IS doubtless intended; as Siva, distinguished by 
his third eye, is the hero of all the numerous sculp¬ 
tures. The loof iB sup})orted by pillars very highly 
finished, and of great elegance. The excavation con¬ 
sists of a hall 90 feet by 2f» and a half, and a sanctuary 
Ill feet square : the height, 15 feet. 

We now come to the temple which has excited the 
highest admit ation ,—Kcylas or Paiadise ; but it may 
first be mentioned, that immediately aliove this, are 
three small caves, rarely shewn to visiters, each con- 
tuiriiiig Siva^s emblem. Over the door to the firat of 
these, is sculptured liukshrnee, with elephants pouring 
\vater over her. The other two have each a bust of 
the irtfrons deity. 

Of Kylas itself, it is impossible, without the help of 
engravings,' to give an adequate description; and a 
minntc notice of its sculptures w'ould fill a volume. 
It consists of a pagoda hewn out of the solid rock, of a 
sugar-loaf form, 100 feet in height, and upwaids of 
500 feet in circumference, richly sculptuied, detached 
from the neighbouiiiig mountain by a spacious area 
247 ft'eti in length and 150 in breadth, and surrounded 
with excavated colonnades supporting other chambers. 
The gateway which forms the entrance is very 
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dons and fine, containin^^ three apartments in depth 
with two larger side cliamliers. Over it is a lialccmy, 
seemingly intended for the uayara^khanna, or niiisio 
gallery. On entering the area, the lowei part of the 
pagoda is cut off from view by a ivall which luns 
across. In this wall are niches with gigantic figures, 
and on either side of tlie door is a female door-keeper, 
with a chattah over her head. Tlie temple itself is 
connected with the gateway by a liridge of rock, 
beneath whicli, at tlie end opposite the entrance, there 
is a figure of Itlia^'ani sitting on a lotus, with two 
elephants joining their trunks over her head.* On 
each side of this passage is uii elefiliaiit, iiosv muti¬ 
lated, and partly (oveied up wdth earth; and behind 
them uie ranges of apartments, dccoiated with sculp¬ 
tures. Beyond the elephants, on advancing mto the 
area, are seen two squaie obelisks, whicli have lost 
their capitals. The bridge connects the gateway svith 
a square room with two Avindmvs, in wliieh is the 
image of the bull Nnndee; and tins i** connected, by 
a second bridge, with a handsome open ]>ortito, sup¬ 
ported by two pillars surmounted svith lions, and 
leading into the grand temple through a dooi way 
adorned wuth gigantic figures. Twm ilights of steps 
lead up to tins portico fiom the aiea below. ]t.s 
balustrade eacbibits the device of urns betw'een pillars, 
supported on elephants, as seen in front oi the Indra- 
sub/ta. From the poi tico, wo pass into a saloon (id ieet 
4 inches by 55 ieet 0 inches, and varvirig in height 
from 16 feet and a half to nearly 18 feet. The roof, 
which 18 flat, is suppoitcd by sixteen pillais and 

• Capt '»ykes snys, they are pouring water o\cr her head, while 
two others are repleniJihing the empty \cbscls q'he goddess is 
Luximee or l^kshmec* the inndn<i Isis or Mtuflia Motei. over 
her head is the tfuUtahf and she resembles iii oUicr respects Uie 
Uoodhlc bculpturcB* 
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twenty.!wo pilasters. In the centre of the hall is left 
an open sprice in the form of a parallelogram ; and at 
.the iiirthtir end is seen a pyramidical recess, with the 
detestable emldem to wliuh the temple is dedicated. 
On earli side of this sanctuary and beyond it, are 
five other “•chapels” or pyramidical rliamhers, con¬ 
nected by a })latlorm of lock with the body of the 
temple ; all of tliem elaborately oiiiameiited with 
sculpture. Two doors open iiiioii this platform from 
tlio saloon, forming, with the side doors, live entrances. 
The whole ()f Kylas, with Us five chapels, portico, &c., 
is siippoited on tlie backs of elephants alternately with 
a tiger or a giifhii. 

An open space is left all round between the scarp of 
the rock and the temple, varying from 22 to 3G feet. 
In the northein and soutliein scarps, as well as the 
eastern (behind the temple), colonnades have been 
excavated on a level with the base, consisting of a 
single roiv of jnllais with cunespunding pilasters at 
the ha<k. Detii een these pilasters aie eximpartinents 
filled with sculptures. Above the northern colonnade 
is a large excavation, Ifib ieet by 72, supported by 
thirty-two massy and ndily ornamented pillars and 
eight pilasters. In a large cential compartment, 
ISiahma, Visliiioo, and Siva are sculptured side by 
side There are also other sculptures, some of which 
are very line. At the fuither extremity is a recess, 
containing Siva's einhlein; and near the entrance 
from the stair-case, is tlie hull Nundee. This cave 
is called I,unka, Above the southern colonnade, 
there is anotjier excavation, (Sir Charles filalet says, 
of two stories,) tailed Peer Lmika^ which commu¬ 
nicated by a Inidge of rock with the great central 
saloon; but the liridgt* having fallen, it is now inac¬ 
cessible, except by a ladder. 
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On tlie rifrht hand of the gateway in the southern 
BCarjs there is an extremely singular excavation, of a 
Boodhic character, the roof arched and ribbed, and 
without BCiilptiiros ; but the prevailing emblem is 
observed m the coi ner of a very small cave which 
opens into it. In the opposite scarp are outlines of a 
similar cave, which has been excavated only a few 
inches. Below this unfinished work are some cells. 

Before the entrance to Kylas is a Mussulman huild- 
ing, consisting ot a square room, surmounted with a 
dome ; and near it, on a large chubootra, elevated five 
or SIX feet, giows a large peepul-tree. The ancient 
gate at Kylas, which was of very considerable size, 
has been built up into a common-sized modem door. 
These modern additions, the Brahmins ascribe, with 
little probability, to Auruiigzebe ; pretending that his 
motive was, a wish to propiflatc the offended deities, 
whose wrath he had provoked by sacrilegiously de¬ 
facing these caves, by filling them with combustibles 
and firing them. 

The first view of Kylas from the outside, will dis¬ 
appoint the visiter whose expectations have been 
highly raised. Its appearance is that of a gateway, 
connected with the sides oi the hill by two walls with 
coarse battlements, built across an old stone-quari*y, 
with a confused crowd of pagodas and obelisks above 
and behind it. It is only on entering the area, that 
the discovery is made of its extraordinary and stu¬ 
pendous character That Avhich at first might be 
taken for a grand building, is discovcied to be a 
rook, excavated both within and without and covered 
with sciiljitures from the summit to its base ; all, 
together with the surrounding piazzas and caves, the 
iolilisks and elephants, and the sculptured decorations, 
fhtt work of the chisel and the hammer. The design 
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and magnitude of the work,” Capt. Sykes remarks, 
‘‘ indicate a fertility of invention, and -an ability, 
energy, and perseverance in the execution, incom¬ 
patible with the apathy and indolence oi the present 
Hindoos. Jvylas must be seen, to be appreciated.” 

A few paces south of Kylas, ascending the hill, is the 
cave iinpiojierly called Dus Aivtat (the ten avatars). 
It IS of two stones. An aiea in front, uit out of the 
rock, has a squaie room standing in the middle for the 
Nundcc^ which has had a handsome poi tico. There 
are no sculptures m the lower cave, and the sipiare 
pillais aie devoid of ornament The np])er one is 
102 feet by Ob, and the height is between 11 and 12 
feet. The roof is supported by eight lows of square 
pillars, SIX in a row, and twenty-two jnlasters, Avhich 
aie also plain, t'xeept tlie^ront low; Imt the lateral 
ivalls, as well ns each sidftf the saiictnai y at tlie end, 
are adorned with mythological figuies in very high 
iclief, ‘‘'SO as to be nearly statues,” and in veiy grxid 
presei v.itioii. Some of Vislmoo’s avatais are among 
them, but others relate to Siva, to whom the temple 
is dedicated. The cave, altlioiigh Ilrahrninical, has 
some cells iii the scarp of the aica in front, opening, 
like those found attached to lloodhic temples, into a 
kind of hall. 

At a short distance, considerably below the level of 
the preceding, is a small hut highly finished cave, 
called Jlawan ke Khaic (Hawaii's place of sacrifice). 
It is of one story, and has sculptures similar to those 
in the other caves, but is destitute of Siva's emblem. 
This IS the last of the Braiiininical caves. 

The four sotitliern excavations are puicly Boodliic. 
The first is called the Teen Tala (Three btories), or 
Tern Lokh (Three Worlds), being, in fact, three 
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caves, mie above another, whicli hax'c received, re¬ 
spectively, the names of Pottal LoUi^ Maori LoKh^ 
and Su'erga Lakh; inelai>horjcally, the infernal, ter¬ 
restrial, and celestial regions. Althouffli the order of 
the pillars in tho'^e caves is of the simjdest kind, yet, 
the three rows, rising one above the other, of eight 
square jnlasters and two pllaslers in front, liave a very 
striking effect. Tlie principiil figure in the ^alJ^tua^y 
of each cave is a Uoodh, similar to that in the Jxiggn- 
nauth-subha^ surnmnded with attendants, elejdiants, 
griffins, &e.; and almost c\ery compartment exhibits 
a Boodh in one of his foiii attitiuh'S The only 
figure on horsehadc in the many thousand sculptuies 
at Ellora,” Capt Sykes sa^s, ‘Ms found iii the stair¬ 
case at Teen Lokh, but man and lioise are on a 
minute si ale.” The dim^ioiis of these* caves, as 
given by this Writer, are, Wrert/a Lokh, 112^ feet by 
72; height rising fiom 11 feet 7 inches to 13 feet ^ 
inches; fifty pillars, and fouitecii pilasters. Maori 
Lakh^ 142 feet; (Sii f lil.det says 114J, feet, and 
the depth, int hiding the leiess, 32* fw t; ) the rear 
ranges of pillars are cut ot7 iiUo CMghteen cells. Pattal 
Ijokh is 117 J feet by 41^ feet in depth. 

The next cave i.s Dofhga Chur (house of pain), so 
named from an absuid legend: * it is called hv Sir C. 
lilalet, Tihui't Chvltcrgun. It consists of iivo stories, 
and is dedicated to lloodh, the sculptures corresponding 
to those in Teen Lokh. The front colonnade is 117i 

* The Brahmins tell us, that Uisma Kurm (or Viswakanna), the 
fabled nrihiied of all these raves, ha\ ing finished 'Irtu com- 
meiued the next cave, intending that it should n\a11 he preceding, 
but when he Inul finished Lite second story, he int his hngir, and 
was obliged by jiatn to desist. Mr I' rskine ('alls tins lase J)t 0 Tain 
(Two atones). Bhurt and Chuttergun were the brothers of Kaiui 
chunder. 
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feet in lengftli: the rear raiig;cs of pillars are cut off 
into cells. 

Next to this, sun^edii Jihma-Kttrma (or J^isufam 
Karma)y calle<l by Kuiopeaiis the (’.firperiter’s Cave. 
This excavation in, in hoautv, inferior to none, being 
the only arthed temple at ElJora, It con’csponds, in 
design, to that at Cailec and the grand cave at Ken- 
nery; and the uk lied tool has, in like manner, the 
ap])arent suppoit ol a wood-work lesemhling the ribs 
oi a sliip. There is an area in limit ol the cave, across 
whicli a wall ol rock has been left. The portico is 
light and striking, and the whole front is very ela- 
hoiately ornamented. On the right hand, on enter¬ 
ing. is a line cistern of water. At the fuither end of 
the temple, is a colossul sitting figure of Boodh, (mis¬ 
called Ihsma Kurni,) with cut ly hair or the tnupffoth 

n 

head-dress, an nttcMidant on each side; hehind him 
IS a cu]»ohi-hl\aped moniiment, 24 feet higli, probably 
the The cave is Icet by 42A leet, and 35^ 

ieet in height. Tlieie are twenty-enght octangular 
slight jnllars, lourteeii on (‘.'ndi side, (besides two that 
support a double gallery over the door-way,) on which 
rc^sts a narrow anhitrav'e Hlled with male and female 
ligurcs Above this is a fiieze divided into compart¬ 
ments, in each of whicli is a sitting 13oodh with four 
attendant'i; and pu»iei ting over this border, by way of 
toimcc, aie prostiate human figures, from the backs of 
which the ribs of the toof appear to spring. The 
extreme depth of this excavation is KJfJ feet 

Tlic last excavation, oppiobriously called hy the 
Bialimins Dphi fVu'i'iu (Nightman’s ipiarter), is di¬ 
vided from the Jithma Kvima only hy a nullah^ the 
water oi which, in the rainy season, is piecipitated 
over the front of one of these caves, forming a curtain 
pf crystal.” The Brahmins usually endeavour to 
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avoid taking the visiter to see them, owing to an idea 
of pollution which tliey have associated with them. In 
fact, the principal cave is Irequently occupied by cattl^ 
and goats, and swarms with myriads of fleas. Yet, 
these caves have been very highly flmshed. The prin¬ 
cipal one has two henchesof stone running up its whole 
length, and corresponds, apparently, to the school¬ 
room of Jloodhist temples. There are also a nninlier 
of cells foi monks, hewn out of the sides of the exca¬ 
vation. This cave commands a beautiful view of the 
town, tank, and valley of Ellora * 

The whole of these caves, whether Brahminical or 
B^iodhic, have been painted and chunamed at some 
period subsequent to their onginal formation; and lu 
many cases, the delicacy of the workmansiiip has bt*^! 
destroyed or concealed by the clumsy coating. Tiie 
most remarkable circumstance coimected wuli tliese 
stupendous woiks, is the unquestionable combination 
which they exhibit of the rival and irrecoiicileablo 
superstitions; for, although Boodh has been adopted 
Into the Brahminical pantheon as an avatar of Vish- 
noo, the heresiarch is the object of execration with all 
orthodox Brahmiiiists; and Indian history exliihits the 
two great sects as at perpetual variance. Into the 
various interesting questions connected with this 
topic, our limits do not permit us to enter. The most 
probable explanation seems to be, that the Boodliic 
^oaVes are of liigber antiquity; that the obscene wor¬ 
ship to which the Brahminical caves are dedicated, 

* Our authorities for the preceding description are, Bombay 
Ttanhartions, Arts ix. andxN. Asiat. Ucs. vj. pp ,Wl—4i.J 
Danlell’s Twenty-four Views of the Ellora Exca\.vtions Also, 

f Clarence's Journal, pp. lf)3—^213. Nor must we omit to raen- 
I though we have not hod much occasion to avail uurseh es of 
Author's aid, Capiaia Seely’s Wonders of Ellora. 
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was introduced at a murh later period, and was finally 
established, not till after a lorif^ and sunp:uiiiary stnig^le 
with the J^oodhists, on the niiii of that sect ; but that 
the Jams, by a more ternjiorizing policy, and by ad¬ 
mitting^ a mixture of lliiidooism into tlieir rites, hav6 
maintained tbeniselves in considerable numbers and 
wealth to the present day.* There can be no doubt 
that the IJoodhie faith was, at a lernote period, very 
widely pievaleiit in India. Monuments of this super¬ 
stition ai*e found as far west as Balkli; it is known to 
have prevailed at one time, in Cashmere; to have been 
the esiahlishod faith of lidhai, piobahly of Gujerat 
and Alalwah, and certainly of Ceylon. 

Near Bau^ in Alalwah, thcie have been discovered 
some very extraoidiiiary caves, a brief description of 
w'liicb wo have reseivod for this place.f 

• ** 'riie Jam and Vishnu sects,” Sir J. Malcohn statefi. “ though 
they prnctiNe diflLreiil rjU’s> and aic of dillcrcnt fKirsunslons, 
being alike oJ tin* VaisNa taste or iTicrcnniile Hindus, intcrmurry. 
It IS a distinction of St vt, not of taste "—(‘.I vol ii, p. 1(»2 In 
this imtxirtant respet t, the J uiis tlifftr from the BoodJiists, who 
ha\e no ctstes, but, unhke the Br.ihinins, the Jam priests are 
selci twl irom dilleront t asp’s, end do not marry. W ith regard to 
the coinpniative rnt’ciuity of the Ihieegraiul sects, their suIkIivI- 
sion4 and distinguishing do< trines, the leader must be referred to 
the papers by I'nptain Sykes and Mr FrsKine, already cited; also, 
Asiat. lies. \ ol ix. art. 4 ami A, and Trans, ot It. Auat. Society* 
artb. 2, r. 23, 21, 1 ? 8 , 2«), and 33. 

t The ca\cs at Ilanuan near Ualkh, of vhich Abulfa/ci gives a 
marvellous act omit, appear from liis dcsi nption to be Boodhlc. 
They arc highly ikscr> ing of u)\ cstigalion ; but no modern travel¬ 
ler has yet penetrated to them. In the I’unjaub, the Tujjp of 
Mamky<'ila dobciilKd by Mr. Kljihiiibtone (Flphmstunc’s Caiihul, 
vol. 1. p. 132 I, is ‘iipposetl by Mr hrskinc to be a magnificent 
A smular structure near Bcuaicb has already been referred 
to, atp. 2(i2 of our third \uluine. 
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The town of Banjj, the head of a prrffttnnah snhor- 
diiiate to Siiidia, is situated in a iviKh hilly tiact of 
wooded counrry. peo])led (hielly hy IJlieels. It stands 
at the confluence of the fium.i and Waii^ney, on the 
road to Gujerat, in lat. 22^ 20 \ lorii^. 74'^ 01', 
eighty zndcs S.W. fiom Oojeiii * Tlie town Jtseli is 
of no antii|iiity, and is lanious chu'fly foi its non- 
works, consistmjif of three snieltinj^-fuinaies and three 
forges Both the lulls and tlu‘\nlle)a abound with 
iron ore. 

The caves aie found thri‘e miles and a quaitei S S.E. 
of the town, in a lange of lulls tonipostd of sandstone 
and clnvstone in altei natc hoi r/ont il las'ci s. The sand- 

0 m 

Stone, which hr‘s an aiyillaceoiis cement, is colouied 
witli oxide of iron, \nr\iiig hom the deep icd to peifeet 
white. The .slojie d the hill uses nnmediatelv Irnm 
the liver 'W'aie'TT A flight of seventy indely 
formed stone step^ leads up to a small lainliug nlaie, 
for the mostpait o\“ihiiiig hy the lull, wliiti. ''ajis 
thcmaiks of having .»iue heeii loiined into a regular 
veranda, supporiea Oy tohiiniis, the UMif plasleied and 
ornamented, as is shew 11 hi the fallen fragments. 
The flout of the cave still let.iins this plaster. At 
each end of this 'leianda is a small room, contaitung 
small ill-earved figures, evidently of modem woik- 
tnunship; that 011 the left is a female one much ninti- 
lated; that on the right, a had representation of 
Ganesa. The cave derives its sole light from the two 
doorways, wdiicli arc iinoriiameiited, about live feet 
and a half wide; and torches are necessary. On 
entering, you are impressed with its gloomy gran« 

• Mtilrolm, (’ I, vol. u. p. 43li ('nptam Dangcrbeld makes llic 
IgAtudc 2 » J2' W', 
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clour. The open ai oa of tliu cave is a square of 84 
teot, 14J ioet in lioi^lii* 'llie root is supported by 
four ranges of massy ((/lumiis various! \ shaped and 
oiriamentod It cippoars to have been oiitv oriiaU 
merited Avith palntlllq^ in B({uare compai txneiits. 
Aiound this grand saloon, on thiec sides, ate lung^ 
seventeen small apartinent'i, called dookaus (shops), 
but ovnlently intended as cells for the priests: they 
are tsuh 0 left in depth. At the luither end 
of the hall, >ou entiM an oblong recc*ns, 22 feet 
lij IJ, suppoiled by two hexagonal jnllars, and dcco* 
lateil, on tliuM> sides, with pigantic figuies, clothed, m 
bold loliel. At the end ot tins lecess, a small door¬ 
way leads into an inner apartment, 20 feet by 17, in 
the centre of uhnh, cut out of the solid lock, is the 
dnifop^ uliith niaiks nneqiiivoi ally the diaiatter of 
till' exmxation; a hexagon of .*{ leet 8 indies, sur¬ 
mounted by a plain dome real lung iieailv to tbe loof, 
uiih wlmli It IS connected iiy a small sipiare ornament. 

On cnteiiiig tlie seMind cell on the left ot the saloon, 
yon peiteivc*, at about foili feet fiom tlie ground m 
the op)>osite w:dl, a sniiill oblong excavation (about 
thiee leet by tnoj, cree])ing throiigli which, you 
enter a small aj».»i trnent aliout iwi'lv'c iot^l square. In 
the opposile wall of tins, is <i siinilai c'xcavatioii lead, 
ing to another apartment; and so on, snccessively, for 
live small looms, gradually ascending the hill, the 
floor of each inner apartment bcnng on u level with 
tbe lower part of the entrance fiorn the outer one. 
These secret chambers appear to have led (or to have 
been intended to lead) to the top of the lull. At pre¬ 
sent, they receive light and air only from the first 
entrance. 

This cave, though in by far the best preservation, 
b^ars marks of rapid decay. The shafts of five columns 
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Are wanting, and a kind of terrai^o has beon raised 
with their ruins. The left-hand circular column, on 
entering, has evidently been, at some period rebuilt 
with rude fragments, and plastered to lesemble the 
Others; but the plaster has almost entirely given 
ipy. 

Proceeding from this cave southward twenty or 
thirty paces, by a narrow ledge round a projecting part 
of the hill, you enter .1 second cave, which has never 
been completed. The columns are left in a rude state 
with deep marks of the chisel siiU remaining. The cave 
is of nearly the same length as the first, 1>y about half 
the depth; it is partially choked up with large fiag- 
ments of fallen rock, and contains little worthy of 
notice. 

To reach the third cave, it is necessary to return to 
the foot of the hill, and proceed southward for a hun¬ 
dred yards, when a nigged, steeo footpath presents 
itself. This cave, which measures 80 feet by 00, 
has none of the gloominess of tlie iint, imd has once 
been finished and decorated in a very superior style. 
The whole of the walls, roof, and cedumns have been 
covered with a fine stuox'O, and ornamented with paint¬ 
ings in distemper of considerable elegance. Pew 
colours have been used, the greater part being merely 
in ohiaro oscuro ; the figures alone and tlie Etruscan 
border (for such it may be termed) being coloured with 
Indian red. In a few parts of the roof, more perfect 
than the rest, there is the appearance of peaches and 
peach-leaves grouped; and beneath some brilliant 
traces of the Etruscan border surrounding the tops of 
the columns, are represented two dragons fighting, 
Whicli have been finished underneath with festoons of 
small flowers. On the lower parts of the wall and 
Imve bc*eu painted ihale and female figures of 
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a red or copper coloar, the heads of which have been 
intentionally erased. What remains shews them to 
have been* executed in a style of painting far surpass¬ 
ing any modern .specimens of native art. The whole 
cave IS now in a ruiuous state, from the giving W'ay of 
great part of the roof, which lias borne down in its faU 
several beautiful columns. In an inner apartment is 
an octagonal dagop. 

Proceeding a few paces further along the hill to the 
right of this cave, you entei a fourth cave, nearly 
similar in dimensions and arrangement to the second. 
It has been finished, but is falling fast to decay. At 
its extremity, appears the lude commencement (or 
perhaps the ruins) of a fifth ; it is not, however, suf¬ 
ficiently accessible, on account of the large fragments 
of fallen rock, to admit of any correct judgement of 
its former state. Prom the natives no information 
can be derived respecting their design or origin. 
They are called the Paunch (^Punj) Pandoo^ being 
ascribed, like other remains, to those favourite heroes 
of Hindoo mythology. King Pandoo and his four 
brothers. Their dilapidated state might be received 
as an evidence of their high antiquity, did not the soft 
argillaceous nature of the stratum of rock above the 
caves, owing to which the roof has given way, render 
this evidence very equivocal. 

At Woone, a decayed town belonging to Ilolkar, in 
Southern Nemaur, ten miles from Kurgoon, there are 
found some splendid remains of pyramidical temples, 
supposed to be Jain,the examination of which might serve 
to thiow further light upon these ancient monuments. 
They consist of eight large pagodas and four small 
ones, with vestiges of as many more. “ These pagodas 
are of singular construction, of exqiiibite woikman- 
ship, and extreme superiliiity of fine carving and ornji- 

T 3 
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ments of all kinds. They are of hewn'ffranite, without 
cement, hut clamped with iron ©very three or four 
inches. Some of the blocks suppoitinpf the upper 
parts of the doorways and entablatures, are from 
14 to 15 feet long, and proportionably broad and 

thick.There is in one of the largest pagodas, an 

immense statue, in liold relief, 13 feet high, of a 
single block of granite, -with siuiilnr ones oF 8 feet 
^ inches high on each side. All these smaller ones 
have inscriptions on the pedestals The figures are in 
general ill-proportioned; have curly hair, thick lips, 
very long ears ; and are entuely naked, without 
string, bracelets, armlets, or any ornament, with the 
exception of one female figure ivitli a species of 
sash. There are ahundance of small figures, in relief, 
in the entablatures, columns, &c., well caived ; and 
female figiucs, also well executed, in graceful atti¬ 
tudes, support brackets, the capitals of the columns, 
and other parts of the building'* The insciiptions 
already deciphered, hear a date aliout the middle of 
the second century. The Fpeciinens of sculptui’e 
brought from Woone, are superior. Sir Joliii Malcolm 
says, to any of modem workmanshiji in India. 
These temples are said formerly to have amounted to 
ninety-nine, but they have been defaced and partially 
destroyed by the JVIoharamedfins ; and most of the 
houses in the town are built with part of the 
materials.* 

• For tills brief description and that of the Paunch Pandoo, the 
public are indebted to<Japlain Daiigcrfield. bet Bombay Tran&j 
vol. 11 . pp. Also, Malcolm’s C. 1„ vol. li p ‘ilfi. Exten¬ 

sive Doodhist excavations, «buh remain unoescnlicd, arc found 
near Nasik, tlie lery seat of BrahmJnisin In the Deccan. They 
are vulgarly called m>iv,;-/enA. They arc said to have every 
characteristic of Bootllnc cxiavations, without any mixture of 
lliiidooibin , the long vaulted cave and dugttpj the huge figures of 
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Wc have wandered out of the Deccan, and it is too 
late to retrace our steps. There are several spots to 
whiili we should have wished to conduct our readers; 
^in Orissa, tlie famous temple of the Hindoo Moloch, 
which Dr. Claudius ISuchanaii has so strikingly por* 
trayed in all its loathsomeness and horror; *—liiUich- 
poor, the capital of Berar, a handsome city, but not 
otlierwiae remarkable;—Beeder, the capital of one of 
the five Mohammedan kingdoms, and exhibiting the 
usual picturesque assomblage of splendid mausoleums, 

tlie curly-hcadcil meditative Boodh« tho inscnptlom in the utfr* 
known tharacter (KU])po<ird to bt I’aU)* the thattah and snakc- 
headed raiiopicsj (he lienchcd halls and inaneroiis cells. HtiU 
further south, near Juner, are very numerous excavations^ Two 
dibUnct sets of ra\cs hat e the long vaults excavation^ with the 
huge (iagtfp, but they arc uiihnishcd, and, though Inghly curious, 
rire not compnr.ible to those .it 1< llora and r.tnara. lii fiuntixir, 
the rums of JiiKidh temples liavc liccii dibcovercd, and thirty miles 
inLind from Juggernauth, m Oribsa, are numerous caverns, 
sup])ObCil to be f,un. A vaulted (uve, 44 tcet m length, is 
found near Gya, in Bahar, whuli is doubtless Boodhh. The 
anlu|uitie& at Gwalior, either Bixidhic or Jain, have already lieen 
iiotucd. At Seluajpour, thirty miles E« of lioshungabad, on the 
IVcrbuddah, are reiiidins of a colob<>al statue of Boodh, with other 
iigures. At llouiaUh Nag-nath, n vllKige south of Hasbam, in 
Berar, is an ancient temple, witli large statues, cither Buodhic or 
Jain —Bombay Trans , vol in. ]>p. 5,Mt — JiH8, 

* Buclianan's Christian llescarelies, jip. 1J3—143. The temple 
of Juggernauth In Cuttak is a cniis])ieuous sea-mark, presenting 
three dingy, conic^ domes like glass-houses. It U surrounded 
with a dirty, ill-biiilt town, Inhabited by a sickly iiopulatlon, 
chiefly jiriLsts and oillccrs of the temple. It is supposed that not 
lewer than l,2hO,C<Ml pilgrims attend the festivals, ol whom a great 
number never reium The net receipts derived by the British 
Gov emment from the tax on the pilgrims, amounted, in lill4,15, to 
rupees. Under the patronage of the Bengal Government, 
by whom this has been consUlered as a legitimate source of revenue, 
Juggernauth has become Increasingly popular, and the trade of 
pilgrim-hunteTb” has become highly lucrative. 

•* C'hribtian lord?, 

Great Juggernaut’s cn-partners, sluvre llic gains 
(>f hib lewd iriuinplu, wiukuig at Ihc cheat.” . 
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ruined mosques, and deeaying palaces ; *—the far- 
famed fortress of (jrolcoudali, Irowninsj on its locky 
conical hill ;—and Hyderabad, the lapital of the 
Nizam's dominions, which is said to c/mtain more 
wealthy Mohammedans than any place in either the 
Deccan or Central India. The tombs, however, are 
said to be inferior to those of Beeder; and the only 
building woith naming, is the Mecca mosque, “built 
of stone, in a fine free style of architecture, with 
proud towering minars.” Theae is also a magnificent 
palace, built by the Nizam for the British Resident.-^ 
The noblest remains of Mohammedan art and 
splendour in the South of India, are those of Bejajioor, 
styled by Sir James Mackintosh, “ the Palmyia of the 
Deccan.” To tiace the limits of the city, we are told, 
would be a day's woik, so immense is the mass of 
mins; Imt, from the irinumerahle toirlis, mosques, 
caravanserais, and ediiipes of every dcsciiption uhich 
it exhibits, it must have been one of the greatest cities 
in India. “ As the travellei ajiproaclies the city fiom 
the north, the great dome of Mahomed Shah's tomb is 
dibcerned from the village of Kiinnooi, fourteen miles 

* The tomb of the ambitious .ind successful Berecdi the founder 
of one of tile Boeder dynasties (in is described by the Author 
of sketches lit India, as one of the most licautiful ni its projxirtions 
and dci-orations tliat he had seen in India The avails of the city 
are six miles m cirrnmference. 

+ Sketches of India, pp 271—3. See also Grmdlay's Views, 
Ports 3 and 4, wheie will lie found Views of the tombs of the kings 
of (roUoiid.ih and ol the Residency at Hyderabad. Of the six 
provinces held by his grandfather, the present Nizam still retains 
the capitals of tour; viz. Hyderabad, Auruiigabad, Beeder, and 
Ellich|iOor. Ahincdnuggur and Bejapoor fell into the hands of 
tlie Mahrattns about 17'>d< His present dominions, extending 
fVom the Gawllgurh hills on the north to the Toongbuddra lielow 
piachore, and from I’uramda westward to tlie Godavery near Bud- 
^jlUl^llura on the casti may be estimated at 300 miles m (eegth and 
VPbi breadth. 
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distaht. A nearer view gives the idea of a splendid 
and populous metropolis, from the innumerable domes, 
and >piie{i, and buildings which meet the eye; and 
tjroiigh the road up to the wall leads through rujns, 
the illusion of a toleiably uell-iiiiiabited capital is still 
preserved by the state of the walls, the guns mounted on 
the works, and the guards stationed at the gates. On 
entering, the illusion vanishes, and the most melan* 
choly eontiast is exhibited between the number and 
admirable state of repair ot the bnildiugs to the 
memory of the dead, and the total desti uction of those 
lorineily iuliahited by a swarming population. Jungle 
lias shot up and partly obliterated streets which were 
once thronged wnth a busy people in ])ursuit Ikf their 
various avocations; and the visiter may now lose 
himself in the solitude of ruins, wdiere crowds were 
formeily tlie only impediments to a free passage.” * 
The foundation of the Adil Shall dynasty dates 
from the first year of the sixteenth century; and the 
last of the Bejapoor soveieigns was subjugated by 
Aurungzebe, A. 1). 1(105. Witbin these 200 years, 

therefore, were finished the costly and stupendous 
structures which cover many miles of country. The 
city walls extend between six and seven miles, and, 
though decayed in many jdaces, there does not appear 
a complete hi each in any part. The most conspicuous 
object within tiie fort, is the Makbara or mausoleum 
of Sultan Alaliommed Shah, which was forty-two 
years in building. It is a laige quadrangular stnictiire 
of buck and chunam, 150 feet squaie, and, including 
the dome, 150 feet high. The dome itself is only ten 
feet less in diameter than the cupola of 8t. Peter’s, 
and its perpendicular height is 05 feet. A circular 


* Cennbay TnuiSti voU iii, p. 50, 
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ledge projects from the bottom of the inner circum¬ 
ference, whidi is soingcniously laid upon supports m- 
diuing inwards to the side walls iii giaceful curves, 
that it does not apparently diminish the width of the 
room, but is rather an ornament to it. It cannot 
be caUed a corir’ce, but affords the same relief and 
effect.” The echo here, as in the whispering-gallery 
at St Paiirs, is so peifect, that the visitei is ready to 
fancy it the voice of another person mimicking him. 
At the four corneis of the tomb are octagonal mina¬ 
rets, about 140 feet in height. The general style of 
the tomb is grandeur and simplicity, and its construc¬ 
tion does eipial credit to the taste of the arcliiteet and 
the muibiiicence of its projector. The style of the 
adjoining mosque corresponds to that of the mauso- 
leum. Tlie JummaMesjeed consists of a large but ligh t 
dome, rising to the height of 140 feet, resting upon 
parallel rows of lofty arches. The unliuished mauso¬ 
leum of AH Adil Shall is also a grand object, resem¬ 
bling, at a distance, a splendid Gothic stiucture in 
ruins. All the buildings Avithin the ciradel are in 
ruins, except a beautiful little mosque, the interior of 
which IS of finely jiolished black granite. Outside of 
the foit, the Makhara of Sultan Ibrahim II is the 
most conspicuous building. On the outside of the 
body of the mausoleum, the walls are carved into 
Arabic inscriptions, sculptured with great skill, and 
disposed in every variety of ornament The gilding 
and enamel aie, however, entirely defaced, excepting 
in a small part of one of the sides, ^\ here its remains 
give a faint idea of its former lustre. A person look¬ 
ing at the ilhiiniiiated page of a beautiful oriental 
manuscript, magnil)iiig this, and fancying it to be re- 
JUMMmted by sculpture, paiiiting, and gilding on tlie 
of a wall of black granite, will have some concep- 
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tion of tlie labour, skill, and brilliancy of this work. 
The whole of the Koi an 19 said to be carved on the 
foul sides of this elegant stiuctiire, in which the 
Utmost art and taste of the architect and the sculptor 
have combined to piodnce the 1 idlest effect.’** 

There is one more pbice ni this province that 
daims a pas.sing notice; (and with this we must close 
our account of the Deccan;)— it is 


GOA. 

A SMALL, inconsiderable and dirty soa-port, called 
New (lua, is the present capital of the Portuguese 
possessions :u India. The harbour is a noble and 
capacious basin, ivell land-locked, and oveilooked by 
hill and tower, and a neglected foit. It is situated in 
the jiroviiice of IJejapoor, in lat. li)” 30', long. 7*1" 2'; 250 
miles 8 S. E of Bombay The old city, now deserted, 
except by the piiests, is about eight miles up the iiver. 
It is “ a city of churches ; and the wealth of provinces,’* 
Dr. Buchanan sa\s, seems to have been expended 
in their erection. Thu ancient specimens of aichitec> 
ture at this place, far excel anything that has been 
attempted 111 modern times in any othei pait of the 
East, both in giandeiir and in taste. The chapel of 
the palace is built after tlie plan of 8t. Peter’s at 
Koine, and is said to be an accurate model of that 
paragon of architecture. The chinch of St. Dominick 

• Asiat Res, \ol. xiii p. 447.— Capt. ‘‘'ykes’s account of the 
Rums of Ucjapuor, in the Rombay Transactions, is the inolfll^e- 
cent, but Cajit. Sydenham’s, in the Asiatu Ilt'searchcs, Is the more 
rarrccl and satcslaitory. Tavernier's luioioil is strari'iely mac- 
curate TIic great brass gun taken by Aurung/ailic at the lonqiicst 
of DejapcMir. is still to lie seen there It is nearly 1 "i feet long, and 
yet, from its large diameter, has the appearance ot a v ist howitzer. 
It would rciiuue an iron ball weigiiing upwartU of SioUO pounds. 
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id decorated with paintincrs of Italian masters. St. 
Francis Xavier lies enshrined in u moimmeiit of ex¬ 
quisite art; and Ins cofhii is eiicliased Avilh silver and 
precious stonos. The cathedral is Moithy of one of 
the principal cities of Kiiioiie; and tlie ctmrch and 
convent of the Augustinians is u noble pile of build¬ 
ing, situated on an eminence, and has a nuignificuut 
appearance from afar.*’ * 

“ r went down to flic cathedral,” says the Author 
of Sketches of India ; there wei e ten canons in their 
stalls; the dean ofHcinted ; the saciistaiis, tlie vergers, 
and the choristers, all in their appointed jducts As 
for congregation, there was only one pci sou piescnt, 
an elderly '^Virtiigiieai* gentleman, besides four stout 
African slaves, the hearers of the dean's munchcela 
(li ttei) . . You may enter seven large churches w I tliia 
a two miles'walk Tlie idack rolie, the Mliite robe, 
the brown ; the cow I and the scull-cap; the silk cas¬ 
sock, the l.iced surplice, the red scarl, the glittering 
vestments; you may see them all Pastors abound ; 
but where are the flocks ? 1 found in one, about fifty 

liidian-borii Portuguese; in another, a few common 
blac'k ('hristiaiis, with beads and ('losses. Goa. the 
golden cxist.s no more, (ioa, wheic the aged DeGama 
dosed his gloiious life; where the immortal Canioens 
sung and suffered. It is now hut a \asi and grassy 
tomb And it seems as if its thin and gloomy jiopu- 
lation of priests and friars w'cie spai'ed only to diaunt 
requiems for its dcpiirted souls.” t 

* Buchanan*)! Christian Researrhes. p* 245 In none of 
tbcconveiiu had lluir inmplcmeitt of brethren; but none. sa\c 
that of the .Icsiiit^* wai> empty (ieiierally, the buiicnor and one or 
two more were Eurojirans, Uie rest native^ The Inquisition was 
^ open to the cuiiouty and ct>Dtcin)>t of Uie passex b>« and aban' 
flipjUied to doesy."—.Sketcheb ul lndja> p. 294* 

t bloebte of India/pp. 2U5—7. 
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MADRAS. 

Tiir whole of the Indhiii FeiiinsuLi sHiith of tho 
TooiiffbuddiM and the Krit-hna, (to^etlier with Bome 
tracts formtMly belonp^in*' to the Peishwa, north of the 
latter river, ainl the Noithern Ciiearjs,) is now eom- 
prehended within the Madias Presidency. Tliis ter¬ 
ritory comprisc'i the dominions of thiee jiniices, tlie 
Rajahs o£ Mysore, Tr.ivaiieoje, iiiid Cochin, who 
rollect tlieir own revenues, and f'xeinse a ceitain 
dejj;ieeof soveriMgfii powei in tlie internal mauagetneiit 
of their respective states; but, with refeieiice to ex¬ 
ternal politics, they are wholly subonliniite to Riitish 
power, are protected by a subsidiary forci*, and furnish 
lar^e annual contiibiitions. The leat of this extensive 
region is under the immediate jurisdiction of the 
Got 01 nor and Council at Madras; compiehending, 
according to Hamilton, a siirlace of l(i6',000 square 
miles, with a population (extluding the subjects of 
the three tributary states) ot at least 12,000,000.* 
For the administration oi justice and the collection of 
the iGveiiiie, the tenitory has bceir subdivided into 
the lollowmg districts. 

* In this calriilalion, the Northern Circirs appear to lie in- 
cludud Ai cording to an estimate t ikcii from tlu s Line work, given 
at page 7 of our first volume, the population lif the Madras I*resi- 
(leticy lifLCC'ii Tnillinns, bcaidcs that ot tlit* tributary states^ 
aiiiuuiitirig to lour nulUons; total, nineteen millions. 

PAllT VIII. U 
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IVIdilras, j^iow the capital of Southern India, u sitii- 
atedan Jat. lir* tV IV., loiifj. flf)^ 21' E.; (ilimiles N.N E. 
ol Ar(;Ot, the I\Iohainmedaii cu]>ititl of the Carnatic 
province. The tra\ellinp distance from Bonihay is 
770 miles; fioni C'ah ntta, lOJlO. Tlic view ol ^ladras 
from the roa<ls is su^cmntly imposing? Tlu* low, 
flat, sandy aliorc extending for miles to the north and 
south, (foi the few hills there are, appear far inland,) 
seems to promise nothing hut hairen nakedness, when, 
on arriving- in tlie roads, the town and foit are like 
a vision of enchantment The beai li is crowded with 
people of all colours, whose busy motions, at that 
distance', make the earth itsell seem ajive. The 
pubhc-offices and store-houses Avhich line the heaeh, 
are fine buildings, with colonnades to the up]»ei* 
stories, supported by rustic buses, urtlied, all of the 
fine Madras chuiiam, smooth, hard, and polislied as 
marble. At a short distance, Foit George with its 
lines and bastions, the goverjinient-house and gardens, 
backed by St. Thomases IMounf, foim an interesting 
part oi the picture; while here and there, in the 
distance, minarets and pagodiis are seen using from 
among the gaidens The foreground is composed ot 
H low, sandy beach with a foaming suif, and a road- 


* Graham, p. 183. 
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stead alive with beautiful yachts, li^^ht wherries, and 
li^ht-built fihhiit^ barks. Here, blacky shapeless mas-‘ 
snuh A-boats,* with their naked crews, singing the some 
vild, ^et not unjileasing an* to which, fur ages, the 
dangerous suit they fearlessly ply ovei, has been 
rudely resjioiisive. too, nil around, you see 

figui es or small gi ou^ ol two or three, who seem to 
stand, walk, or sit upon the water without support; 
for the lea'll swell conceals tlu*ir catamarans,—small 
rafts on which they go out to fish, cairy fruit, letters, 
or messages to the shipping, and on w'hicli they will 
venture forth m all weaihei ”*f* 

Tins iinjKisiiig an ot costliness and grandeur is, 
however, mudi diminished on a closer view ; and it 
would he dithcmlt, JiOrd Valentia remarks, to find a 
woise situation for a uijiltul. The same* iatality which 
has .ittended the selec tiou of a site for nil the other 
Blltl^h settlements in India, seems especially to have 
piesided ovei the choux* ol Aladras. A lapid current 
1 uiis all along the coast, and a tremendous surf beats 

* ( orruptfd from muildtf fisli. 

1 Sktt(lies of 1 lullp ], •* The catamaran<i are composed of 
three coio-Lree lof''* I I'lhcd togellier, bi^; enough to carry one, or at 
most, two |M‘rsons In one ot these, a small sail js fixed, aiiil the 
naiigcilor ^te('ls i/iiLh a hllle paddle. The float itself is almost 
cnurcl) sunk in the veater, so that tlie eflect is very singular, ol'a 
sail swt epiiig along the surfacx', with a man Iichind it, and appa- 
rentiv noJuiig to support them Those which have no sails, are 
coiisLi|MinUy nuisible, .ind the men have the appear.incc of tread> 
ing w.itcr and pcTfoniiiiig evolutions with a rac ket. In very rough 
weather, the men lash themselves to Lheir little rafts, but, in or¬ 
dinary Stas, they seem, though frequently washed ott, to regard 
such accidents .is mere trifles, l>eing naked all but a wax-cloth cap, 
in which they keep any letters they may have to convey to ships 
Ill the roads, and swimming like fish. Their onlv dangc>T is from 
sharks, and as the shark can only attack them from below, araphl 
div c, if not in v cry deep water, will sometimes save them.’*—He¬ 
ller, \ol, m. p. 2(14. 
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against it even in the mildest weather* The site of 
Pondicherry is in every lespect superior, lying to 
windward, and in a rich and fertile country^ 

Madras differs from Calcutta in having no Euro, 
pean town, except a few houses in the fort. The 
European inhabitants reside ^ircly in their garden- 
houses, repairing to tlie Fort m the morning for the 
transaction of business. Fort George, though not so 
large or of so regular a design as Fort 'William at 
Calcutta, is handsome and strong, and has the advan. 
tage of requiring but a model ate garrison: it stands 
on commanding ground, and is easily relieved by sea. 
In the middle stands the original fortiess, now con. 
verted into Government offices. Here, also, are the 
church, the governor’s house, and the exchange, on 
which a light.house is erected : the lantern is ninety 
feet above tlie lev el of the sea, and may be seen from 
ships’ decks at a distance of seventeen miles. 

“ The principal church in Aladras,'* sa)s Bishop 
lleber, “ St. George’s, is veiy beautiful, and the 
chunam, jiarticulaily of the inside, has an effect little 
less striking than the fiiiest marble. The small old 
church in the Fort, St. Alai)'s, has some good inonu. 
ments ; partiailarly one erected to the memory of the 
Missionary Scliwai'tz, hy the East India Company. 
The Scottish church, though of a singular and injudi¬ 
cious form for the purpose of hearing, is a very large 
and stately building, hited up with imich elegance. The 
other buildings of Aladras offer nothing very remarkable. 

* When Dtshnp Heber landed, however, in January, with a con- 
trary wind, the surf was less than he hail seen ’,it on the shore of 
Ceylon, not merely at Ciallc, but at Barberceii, and on the beach 
liear Coluinbo. ** Still, it would h.i\e sta>ed the strongest ship’s 
•lllliMr alihnugli, in boats adapted to the sen ice, uhich ore flexible 
li|hftg1veto the water like leather. It liad (then) nothing for- 
n^able.” 
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The liouses all stand in large compounds, scattered 
ov^^r a very great extent of ground, though not quite 
so M idely* separated as at Bombay. Tliere are not 
many upper-roomed houses among them, nor have I 
seen any of three stories. The soil is, happily, so dry, 
that people may safelyjriive and sleep on the ground 
floor. I do not think that, in size of rooms, they quite 
equal those either of Calcutta or Bombay; but they 
are more elegant, and, to rny mind, pleasanter than 
the majority of eithei. The compounds aie all shaded 
with tiees and divided by hedges of bamb(K>,or prickly 
pear Against these hedges, sovcial objections have 
lately hecii made, on the ground that they.inteicept 
the breeze, and contribute to fcveis I know not 
whether this charge has any foundation ; but, if re¬ 
moved, they would greatly disfigure the place; and, 
in this and climate, sv hci e no grass can be presei vod 
more than a few weeks after the rains, would increase 
to an almost intolerable degree, a glare fioni the sandy 
and rocky soil, which I already found vci y oppressive 
and painful. 

“ The Government-house is handsome, but falls short 
of Paieil in convenience, and in the^spleiidour of the 
piiiicipal apartments. There is, indeed, one enormous 
banqueting-house, detached from the rest, and built at 
a great expense, but in vile taste ; and which can be 
neither filled nor lighted to any advantage. It con¬ 
tains some bad paintings of Coote, Cornwallis, Mea¬ 
dows, and other military heroes, and one, of consider¬ 
able merit, of Sir Robert Strange; all fast going to 
decay in the moist sea-breeze, and none of them, 
except the last, desei^dng of a longer life 

“ TJici e are some noble charities here. The military 
school for male and female orphans, where Dr. Bell 
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first introduced his system, is superior to any thing 
in Calcutta, except the upper schools at Kidderpoor. 
The orphan asylums in the Black Town, though much 
smaller, put the management of the Calcutta free- 
school to sliarae; and at Ve})ery is the finest (fOthio 
church, and the best establishment of native schools, 
both male and female, which 1 have yet seen in India. 
The native Christians are numerous and increasing, hut 
are, unfortunately, a good deal divided about castes 
The Armenians in Madras are numerous, and some 
of them ivealthy. Tlie Madias servants I had heard 
liighly praised, but, 1 think, beyoTid their meiits : 
they are not by any means so cleanly as those of 
Bengal, nor do 1 think them so intelligent. The 
English which tht'y speak, is so imperfect, that it is 
Bometunes worse than nothing; and few of them know 
any thing of Iliiiduostanee. In honesty, both seem 
pretty much on a par. The expenses of Madras vei*y 
far exceed those of Calcutta, except house-rent, which 
is much lower * 

The Black (or native) Town is latlier less than half 
a |plie north from Fort 8t. (reoige, from which it is 
separated by the Esplanade, along which i*uns the 
China bazar. The town is very extensive, hut, in 
general, meanly built, noisy, and dirty. There are, 
howevci, many large, fine houses belonging to mcr- 
oliants and shopkeepers, and many streets of small 
neat houses occupied by Portuguese, Armenians, and 
lialf-castcs, or by such of the native mci chants and 
clerks as are become half European in their habits of 

* llpbcr, ^oL lil. pp. SiWf 7; 211. " The language spoken at 
Madr<Lj by the natives, is the Tclinga, here called Malabar The 

« er\ants are all llinUiKis; but the wumeii ore mostly Fortu- 
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life. There are a Protestant dnircli nncl some mi«siou 
diapcls, • an Armenidii dinrcli of old date, two or 
three Porliuguese chapels, a capncUin convent, and a 
liundsome mosrjue, witli minaiets, l«uU hy JMoliainmed 
Ah, Nabob of the ('ariiatic. The pojMilation, in 1794, 
was vaguely estimated at 300,000 souls ; and it does 
not appear that any attempt at a moie accurate com¬ 
putation has since been made Owiin^ to tlie want of 
a seeure port and navnrable livers, the (nmmerce of 
iMadras is niiuh iiiteiior to that of either Doinha}’’ or 
Calcutta. The Company's staple article is ]>icee-g‘oods. 

The moil ill oi J.innaiy at Madras, Bishop Heher 
fo'ind decidedly liottei than the prctcding March 
which he had spent in ('aicutta. The nights, how¬ 
ever, were cool; and the season was declin'd unnsnally 
sultry, Takinf»- the averaffc* of tJie whole year, Jlladras 
expel lentes less extreme heat than the capital ot the 
Benj^al Piesidencv Tlie iniMmum in Jrtunaryis about 
70% and the nmvimvm in July about 01° The st^le 
o( living among the English at Madias, Mrs. (riaham 
says, lias a great deal moie ol external eleganee than 
at Bombay, but the society she found neither better 
nor wmise.” Mi ilowison states, that the Madias 
and Bengal oiliieis have not a single trait of charao 
ter in eornmon. They are so uiihke each other, that a 
person who had seen very little of either party, (Viuld 
easily distinguish them nuclei almost any ciieum- 
stanees. The Madras people aie iiidilferent to the 
luxuiiesof till* table, to elegant i onveniencies, and 
sometimes even to personal comfort. They are neither 

• The Chi'Tch Missionary, London Missionary, and Wesleyan 
Missionary bmleiie*. ha\e eatli a station at Madra*., daliiip, re- 
fipccllvely, from ]»!"*, iwr», and 1H17 The Gospel Propagation 
Society have a stainm at Vepery, near Maiiraa, which dates from 
1727 A Madras Auxiliary Uibli* Society was instituted in 1820# 
\^lucli has brauclies at Uellarj, Uolgaum, and Daugalore. 
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indolent nor effemmate, and hare so little dandyism 
among them, tliat they often neglect their dress, and 
look luthei unmilitaiy In elegance of manners, they 
are thought to he inferior to the Bengal and Bombay 
othcers ; and they patronise some iiiijih'asant customs 
that arc vnknottr in the other Pjcsi den ties. They 
are said tolo\e money more than othei Anglo-Indians 
do ; hut this assertion seems to he ill-founded, most 
of them being 'tery poor and very much in debt. They 
combine cleverness, braver)^ and attivity in tbeir 
military character, and are supposed, xiheii iii the field, 
to be the most edit lent part ol the Indian army.’ * 

A grand road, “ certainly the finest piece ot road in 
India, and not exceeded by many in Biirope,"’leads 
from Foit St. fJeorge to St Thomas’s J\Iount, a mili¬ 
tary station eight miles from IMadras. A hue eime 
of trees inns tlie whole length of it; and on the left, 
at the distance of seven miles ii om the Port gates, is a 
race-course, with a handsome stand and assembly- 
rooms. The races aie suppoited by the English lesi- 
dents, and take place in the cool season. The load from 
Madias crosses the river JMeliapoor by a narrow bridge 
of twenty-nine artlies, railed the Aimenidii or Mar- 
malong Budge ; near which, on a small locky knoll, 
called the Eittle Mount, stands aKoman Catholic con¬ 
vent, Aihith is held in high estimation as the spot 

* Ilowisnn, sol. ii pp 07, OH. Madras has bocw unfoTturatily 
distinguished by being peculiarly «ubject to jealousies amt dis¬ 
putes beluc'i'n the c im 1 gen eminent and the anny, which Imic 
operated tinfa\uvrabl> on the socu'ty The late governor, ?5ir 
Thomas vas, howt ^ er, de#eT\ edly held in high esUination; 

and ** Ills c iurncter and nunsurcs during a str\i<t of forly-scceii 
years, during the last sexeii of which he* had lieen at the luMd of Jt4 
aflkirSt prociiretl ior him unnersally tiie Idgh appellatiun of I'atlier 
of UlC People " Misaionarv Ucgiatcr, February. p 112. See 
ad||y|Kshop llelier'a teslnncny to the character of this ** fine, clig- 
wBm solUier,** yol. ih. p* 211, 
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marked out by tradition, where the Apostle St Tho. 
mils was martyred. The larger ]\lount of St. Thomas 
is *i much more striking spot, bt*ing an insulated cliff 
of granite, with an old chinch on the summit, the 
piopertyof tliose Aimeiiians M'ho aie united to the 
Church at Rome. It is a picturesque little building, 
and commands a fine view. At its foot is the prin¬ 
cipal cantonment for artillery belonging to the 
Madias aimy, beautifully situated, with a nolde paiade- 
ground planted with fine trees : being considerably ele¬ 
vated above the sea, it is reckoned one of the most 
healthy spots in the South of India A liandsome 
church has recently been erected here by the Govern¬ 
ment. 

The territory in which 31adras is situated, compris¬ 
ing the original jarfheer obtained by tlie Company from 
the Nabob of Arcot, in 1750 and 17^3, in return for 
servKcs lendered to him and his latlier, now forms 
the collcctorsliip of Chingleput.* It contains several 
])laces deserving of mention. Three miles S of 
Aladras, prettily situated on the heach, is the little 
town of San TJiome, by the natives called Alailapoo- 
ram, the city ol peacot'ks. It contains a small cathe¬ 
dral and two neat chajiels, under the cliarge of a 
Portuguese bishop and a few piicsts from Goa, svith a 
mixed population of Hindoos, Mohammedans, and 
Poituguese. Thirty-five miles S. of Aladras, on the 
coast, at Maliahalipooram (Alavalijiooram), ore the 
celebrated srulptured ] 0 (;ks, known under the name of 
The Sc\en Pagodas—“ foi s^hat reason,’* remarks 

* Chinf'loput (Sinf^halapetta), the capital, is situated 3(t miles 
S S W. ol Madras Ihough much reduced in extent, it lias still a 
fort 111 a respectable state of defence. Conjoxeram (Canchipura, 
the golden city) 48 miles from Madras, on the Mysore route, is 
a considerable town, and has a pagoda rescmbliDg thatof Tai^oie. 

U 5 
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Lord Valentin, “ it would l>e difficult to flay, an no 
luch number exists there.’* 

MAVALIPOORAM. 

The first object which presents itself, and which is 
one of the piiucipal laiidmaiks to manners on this 
coa&t, IS a mere lock, very near tlie beach, nsiiif? 
abniptly out of a level plain of great extent, and 
having at a distance the appearance of some antique 
lofty edifice. On coming near to the foot of the ro( k 
from the north, siulptured images crowd so thick upon 
the eye, as almost to suggest the idea of a petrified 
town, like those Avhich we read of in the fables of 
credulous travellers Pioceeding by the foot of the 
hill, on the side faring the sea, there is seen a p igoda 
covered with sculptures, about Sfi feet in lieight, by 
nearly the same length, and about half as bioad,* 
hewn from a single muss of lock. The top is an bed 
like a roof, in a style of anliitectuie different from 
any thing now to he seen in these parts. Near this 
temple, the surface of the nuk, about f)0 feet in extent 
and 30 in height, is covered ivith figures in has-rclief, 
among which a gigantic figure of Kri^llna, witli his 
favourite Arjooii, is the most conspicuous. Here aie 
seen representations of several animals ; one of whiih 
18 called by the Brahmins a lion, although it wants 
the characteristic mane: the elephant and the monkey 
are much lietter represented in the groupe. Opposite 
to this, and surrounded with a wall of stone, are 
pagodas of brick, said to be of great aiiti<]uit\ Ad- 

jedning is an excavated chamber in the rock, the roof 
* 

▼ 

HiisMa f{lve the dimensions according to Mr. OoldinghBin* Mr. 
ClHbeib 6|)ealu of it as about 16 oz 26 feet high. 
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sppmiiigrly supported hy pillars, not unlike those at 
I!il'‘phanta; but it has been left iinfiiiisbed, A few 
pares onward is another iiioie S])ai'ious excavation, 
now used as a dmiUry Fiuritiiij^ the entrance is a 
sculptured p^toupe, said to represent Krishna attending^ 
the herds ot Anainhi, but, together with the pillars, it 
is niiii'b corroded and defaced Near to this is the 
almost deserted vdhip^e i\ hicli stdl retains the name of 
IVluvidipnoram, where reside a few remainine^ Brah<« 
mins, who act as guides to the visiter,iliid conduct him 
ovei the lock.* 

The ascent of the rock, on the north, is at first, 
from Its natural shape, giadiial and easy, and is, in 
other paits, rendeied irioie so by excellent steps. In 
the way up, a piodigiouR circular stone is ]>ass>ed under, 
27 feet m diameter, so ])laced hy nature 011 a smooth 
.and slo}iiiig surface, that sou aie iiidieud of its crush* 
ing you before you clear it. The top of the rock is 
Strewed with fiagmeiits of liricks; the remains, as you 
are infoimed, of an ancient jialace. A rectangular 
polished slah, about 10 feet in length by 3 or 4 wide, 
with two or three steps up to it, and a lion couebant, 
very w(*ll executed, at the upper end, is shewn as the 
comb of Dlieima llajah or Yiidishthir. A short way 
further is a reservoir, excavated from the rock, with 
steps inside, which is Cidled the hath of his (pieea 
l)r.lputty. l)es( ending thciicc, over immense beds of 
stone, }oii arrive at a spacious excavated temple. At 

* *' The real (ity d)F Mahabalipoor, whose rums stand among 
ihtMliflH <tl tti(' distaiiLc of a short half-mile mlandj has really lieefl 
a place of loii'-idcrable importaiue as a metro[H>l]s of the ancient 
kiiiijs of the rat e of Pandiun , awl its rocks, whii h m themselves 
arc pretty and pit turewpie, are carsed out into porticoes, templet, 
ba.s-ri.]]ef», iNcc , on a much smaller scale, indeed, than ElephautA 
or Keniipry, but some of them s try beautifully executed.”—Heber, 

Mil. 111. p. 2ir> 
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one end is a gipfantic fifjure of Vislinoo, sleepinjy on an 
enormous hooded snake with several heads, whicli 
form a canopy over the deity. At the opposite end is 
an eight-armed goddess, mounted on a lion, rescuing 
a figure, svho is suspended with the head downward, 
from a huffalo-headed demon Tlie figure and action 
of the goddess are executed in a \ery spiiited style.* 
Over this temple, at a considerable elevation, is a 
inialler, wrought from a single mass of stone: here is 
seen another slaft similar to the supposed coiidi below. 
Adjoining is a temide in the rough, and a large mass 
of rock, tlie upper part of which is roughly fasliioiied 
for a pagoda The stone ot which these sculptures 
are formed, is a species of granite, extremely liard. 

East of the village, and washed by the sea, (which 
would prohaldy have demolished it, hut for a defence 
of large stones in fiont,) is a very olil pagoda of stone. 
Within It, among othei figuies, is one of gigantic 
stature, stretched on the ground, which, thelhahmins 
tell yon,Is designed for a i.i]tih oi the coiintr), whom 
Vislinoo subdued Here, the suif, according to the 
local tradition, rolls and ro.jis over the submerged city 
of the (Jreat Bali. ‘‘ There are really,** says Bishop 
Heller, “ some small remains ol architecture, (among 
wrhich a tall pillar, supposed by some to be a /mr/am, 
is conspicuous,) whuh rise from amid the waves, 
and give a proof that, in this paiticiilar spot, as 
at Madras, the sea has encroached on the land ; 
though, ill most other parts of the Coromandel 
'^^ast, it seems receding, rather ’ than advancing. 

* Mr. Goldinglinm TC'prcu'nts this temple as dedualcd to ^jsa. 

IlebcT sa^s, all these Umpics are m honour ofVi'-hnno* 
aMitnrs nre leprated oxer and t>^cr m the einipturc!) Mrs. 
OwiUllQ speaks of jL Jarit figure near the Bath, and the supposed 
%iire of V idinoo seems of this character. 
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There are also many rocks rising through the white 
breakers, wliicli the fancy of the Brahmins points out 
as nil ns; and the noise of the surf, the dark shadow 
of the remaining building, the narrow slip of dark 
smooth sand, the sky just reddening into dawn, and 
lending its tints to the sea, together with the remark¬ 
able desolation of the surrounding scenery,—were well 
Ccilculated to make one remember with interest the 
descri])tion in Kehama, and to fancy that one saw the 
beautiful form of X^ailyal, in her white mantle, pacing 
sadly along the shore, and watching ml her father 
and lover should emerge from the breakers.” ♦ 

About a mile to the southward of the hill, are seme 
other snilptured rocks, which, Mr. Chambers says^ 
surpass the w<irks already desenbed. They consist of 
two pagodas cut out oi the rock. The southernmost 
is about 40 feet in height, ancf 20 in length and 
hnsidth, and is coveied with sculpture and inscriptions * 
in an ancient unknown cliaiacter. The other, about 
40 feet in length, and in breadth and hcigflt 25 feet, 
has been left unfinished ; and there is a rent through 
the middle, fiom the top to the bottom, apparently by 
an eai thquake. Besides these, there are three smaller 
striiLtuies of stone. ul^o is the lion, very large 

and well executed ; and near it, an elephant of stone, 
about 0 feet in height. The unfinished sculpture, 
the rent in tlie lock, and the submerged ruins, seem 
to favour the idea that the work was interrupted by 
some violent convulbion. Of the high antiquity of 
these temples, theie seems no reason to doubt. A 
number of coins, beads, bracelets, and other articles 
of that kind have been found in the sand of the beach 
two miles N. of Mavahpooram: some of the coins 

hi> 

* Hcber, vol. ill. p* 21G, bee Southey’s Keharnsj canto 16. 
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have been thought to he Roman, bnt the legends were 
illegible. Several copper-plates also, Mrs (hraham 
atatea, have been dug up, rontaiiiing grunts of land 
for the maintenance of the temples, dated above a 
thousand years ago, and which refer to these sculp¬ 
tured rocks as of unknown origin.* 

Al^nit a mile beyond IVfavahpooram, is Sadras, “ a 
large bnt poor-looking town, oncen Dutch settlement, 
and still containing many families of decayed Imrghers, 
like those of Ceylon, the melancholy lelics of a luin- 
ed factory.”^At Sadras, Jhshop Hebei’s joiiiuul 
abruptly terminatea From his correspondence, avo 
are*enabled to trace his journey by wav ot AliiinlmriL, 
Chillumbnim, and TricUinopoly, to I’ravuinore On 
leaving Chingleput, the travellei enters the district of 
Southern Arc.ot, containing the jiorts and tinviia of 
Pondicherry, Cuchdorc, Porto-novo, Tniiomalee, and 
*^Fort St. David. This district is, for the most pan, in 
a very desolate and neglected state, containing im« 
meiise trAts of tvaste yet cultivalde land: it has 
never recovered from the effects of the (^.miatic A\ais 
and the misgovernment of the Nabob | Pondicherry 
is no longer a plai'e of any consideiatioii. The Clnl- 
lombaram Pagodas, situated # the coast, three miles 


• 8ce Asiatic Uescarclies. vol i pp 14u—ITiS. lb; aoI a pp. 
A 9 —75. (fraham, pp. IJjj—Isit. ** Notwilhstandiiig (he bupposnl 
councslon of these ruins v^uh the (!reat Hull,” rtmaiks l}{stio]> 
Ifsbcr. 1 saw only one lias-relief which has referenre to his story. 
anil which haa cunsiderable merit It represents Uali seated on his 
throne, and apparently shrinking in tenor at the inonienl when 
Vishnoo, dismiMing hln disguise ot a Hrahmiti dwaif, apppiArs in 
his celestial form, striding fiom earth to heasen —llelK*r, lii. i21U. 

t From Bishop Heber's at count, however, the country muiit 
have Improved of late. In .1 letter daitd from (’hiliumbrum, he 
^ says; “ The country as tar as I haic advanced, thnUt^ii not gene¬ 
rally ferule, and almost uiiiversiilly flat, is as beauiiful as palms, 
oud ^p lwidfng trees, and diligent cultivatloti con make it.‘* 
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S. of Porto Novo, (half-way between Cuddalore and 
•Tanjore,) are appiueiitly deservingf of attention. 
Tiiey are held in high veneration from their supposed 
antiquity, and are vii»itetl by numerous pilgiims. “ They 
are eznirded by a liigli wail of blue stone. The chief 
of the four pagodas is on the same plan with that of 
Juggernaut, though on a smaller scale, and is esteemed 
a master-])!ece of ai chitoctui e. Each of the three 
gates IS surmounted witli a pyramid 120 feet high, 
built with large stones about 40 leet long and more 
than 5 iiroad, all covered with plates of cojiper adorned 
with figuies The whole stnioture extends 1332 feet 
in one direction, and 03G iii another. In the area of 
the temple, theie is a large tank, skirted on three sides 
with u lieautiful galleiy supported by columns. Oii 
the fuurtli, IS a mugiiiticent hail ornamented with 909 
columns of blue granite, coveied with sciilptiires.’*• 
During die IMysore war, Tippoo got possession of this 
})agod<i nt one* time, and much annoyed the British 
troops. 

TAN JO HE. 

To the south of this district is the principality of 
Tan]ore, the ancient C// ola^desa or ChoUi manda/a^ from 
which, by corruptiem, the name (’oromandelis derived. 
In point of fc?rtility, it ranks next to that of Burdwan 
in Bt‘iigal Never having been permanently occupied 
by tlie Mohammedans, it retains its ancient e*>tablish* 
ments in considerable splendour. Almost every vil¬ 
lage lias its pagoda, with a lofty gateway of massive 
architecture, where a great many Brahmins arct main* 
tained; and in all the great roads to the sacred places 
are chouUries for the accommodation of pilgrims. 
The Brahmins arc the chief landholders and cultiva¬ 
tors, They have the reputation of lieing extremely 

• Maltc BruD, vul. lii. p. Id4. 
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loyal*' to the British GoTemment, wliich not only 
indulges and protects their worship, discouraging to 
the utmost the propagation of Christianit>,* but makes 
an annual grant of 45,000 pagodas for the support of 
the poorer temples. 

Taiijore, the capital of the principality, is situated 
inlat. 10° 42' N., long. 70** 11', 205 miles (travelling 
distance) S S.W. from hltdras. It contains two 
fortresses, which have l)eeu given up to the Hajah. 
In the larger one is his residence. The small one 
contains the celebrated pagoda which, according to 
liOrd Valentia, is reckoned the finest specimen of the 
pyramidal temple in India. He was not pei mitted to 
enter its sacred precincts, hut, from the door, saw the 
Bull of black granite, 10 feet 2 inches in length by 
12} feet in height, which is deemed one of the best 
works of Indian art; and as the stone is not to be 
met with in the iicighbuui'hood, the manner in which 
it w as brought there is a mj^tery. It is enclosed in an 
open temple. The great pagoda, now appropriated 
to the worshi]) oi Siva, is about 200 feet high, and is 
certainly, adds his liordship, a very beautiful piece of 
architecture-f* The pieseut Bajah is described by 
Bishop Heber, who \isited him, as an extraordinary 
man. lie quotes Pourcroy, Lavoisier, IJiinnaeus, and 
BufTon fiiieiitly, understands Sbakspeare, and has 
emitted English poetry \ery superior to Roiuiseau's 
epitaph on ^henstone. He is indebted for these ac- 

* ** Will It be iKliCMd, that, while the Rajah kept his domi- 
nioiu, ( hnslians were eligible to all theolBces of state; wlule nmr, 
Afcpivufi o/dW of Liovemmcnt against then being admitted to any 
emplt^nent. Sun , we are, in matters of rdbgion, the most luke- 
and to^vaidly ptopleSon the face of the earth" '* Nor is 
th< worst Mati\ pcttsant'* haM* been beaten, by authority of 
file English maglsIiatLS, for rtfusing. on a religious account, to 
drawing the cliariuts of the idols aufeKtJ\al dajs."—llebcr, 
^4M|Mhpp. 4«1.4fil. 

f Wttitia, sol. i. pp. d08« 9. 
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romplisliments to the instruction which he received in 
garly life from the venerable Schwartz. “ He has 
put iij> a colossal marble statue of himself by Flaxman, 
111 one of his halls of audience; and his figure is intro¬ 
duced on the monument, also hy Flaxman, which he 
has raised in the Mission Chuich to the memory of 
his tutor, as grasping the hand of the dying saint, and 
rccen iiig his blessing.’* * Ills Highness is ieprosented 
as a liberal benefactor to the native Christians, who 
are numerous in his dominions, and increasing. 

There are now in the South of India,** says Bishop 
lleher, “about 200 Protestant congi egations, * the 
numbers of wdiich liave been vaguely stated at 40,000. 
I doubt whether they reach 15,000; but even this, all 
things considered, is a great number. The Homan 
Catholics are considerably more numerous, but belong 
to a lower caste.” f 

Here, where the Bishop*8 correspondence doses, we 
must 1)1 eah off our description. From Tanjore, bis 
Lordship proceeded to Travancore, to visit the Syrian 
churches and the missions in that province. With 
regard, however, to that part of Southern India, as 
well as ]\Iysore, Cochin, and Malabar, our information 
is not sufficiently precise and recent to enable us to 
prosecute satisfactorily our topographical description. 
With regard to Mysore, the historical portion of our 
work has c^mbraced, to a consideralile extent, an ac¬ 
count of the country ; and httle more is to be gleaned 
fiom Lord Valeiitia's hasty narrative of his tour 
in those parts. Dr. Buchanan Hamilton's cumbrous 
w'ork is still a useful authority, but his journey was 
performed tMght«and-twenty years ago. Scattered in- 
foiniatioii of a moie recent charactei may exist with 
regal d to particular districts; but our exhausted limits 

* lii’tjcr, vol. lu. p. 490. t vol. ill. p.400, 
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mast be an apolof^ for not attempting the taek of col¬ 
lecting and digesting it. To the artist and to tliA 
antiquary, to the lover of nature and to the Christian 
philanthropist, the South of India presents numerous 
* sites and scenes of no common interest. The remains 
of ancient grandeur at Madura are interesting, as rxlu- 
biting a combination of the Indian and Moorish styles 
of ardiitecture, very uncommon in this part of the 
country; and there is a pagoda of great beauty. The 
sacred island" of Ramisseram, lying between the 
coast of Madura and Ceylon, contains a temple dedi¬ 
cated to Siva, which attracts numberless pilgrims from 
all parts of the Peninsula. The massive workmanship 
reminded liord Valentia of Egyptian architecture. 
The whole island is dedicated to the obscene idolatry. 

But our readers have probably had enough of archi¬ 
tectural descriptions, which the pencil and the gi'aver 
can alone render iutcreseing,—enough of the pagodas, 
and mis-shapen sculptures, and bestial superstition of 
this unique and wonderful country. India is an inex¬ 
haustible subject. We have left untouched many to¬ 
pics of interesting inquiry with regard to its anti¬ 
quities, literature, and population, upon which it would 
have been gratifying to enter; but they would have 
led us out too far from the immediate object of our 
work, being of a nature more curious than popular. 
The ancient history of India, like its geographical 
surface, has hitherto been very imperfectly explored. 
We shall have accomplished our task, if we have 
succeeded in exhibiting in a correct and condensed 
lonn, the present state of our knowledge with regard 
to a country so intimately allied, by its political con¬ 
nexion and moral claims, to our own. 


END OF INDIA. 
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CEYLON. 

We cannot take leave of this Interesting region of tli« 
Eastern world, without touching upon that rich and 
beautiful natural appendage to Peninsular India 
(as Ceylon has been styled), which, historically as well 
as geographically, is not less intimately connected with 
the Indian continent, than Sicily is with Italy, or 
Crete with Ancient Greece. It was our intention to 
devote a considerahle portion of this volume to the 
description of C'eylon ; hut we have no other altema* 
tive left, thnn either to pass it hy, or to content our¬ 
selves with a very brief notice, referring our readers 
to the best sources of more minute and copious 
formation. * 

The island of Ceylon* (Singhnla) lies within tho 
tropic of Cancer, being situated nearly between the 
parallels of Ci° and 10**, and between 80** and 82** east 
longitude. Part of its length lies due east from tho 
coast of Coromandel, from which its nearest point is 
separated hy the Gulf of Manar, about thirty miles 
across. In figure, it is nearly heart-shaped, the nar¬ 
rowest part bei iig towards the north ; with the island 
of Jaifiiapatam, of a very irr(>gular form, attached to 
that extremity. Its extent is alnmt two-thirds that of 
Ireland, comprising a surface of 20,770 square miles. 
The coast, with the exception of some parts of the 
broad, southern extremity, is uniformly low and flat, 

• By the HindooSi It Is railed LakJea and Lanra t by the Mo¬ 
hammedans. Serendib (corrupted, probably, f^om Selmdluot 
dtotpa ); It has aI>o been called Taprobana. suppohed to be formed 
ft-om Tap(Ht 2tf/intta, the ibland of lias an. Its ancxent name of 
Singliala (whence Cejloii and Cingalese) apficars derived Ihnn 
dingftj Uxm I an honorary title the mUltary clow oi Hiiidoos.j 
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lK>rdered with gi'oves of the eocoa-nut, and surrounded 
with rocks and shoals The interior is filled wit^ 
mountains, which are seen from the ocean, rising in 
BucceMiive ranges. Tlie highest and most conspicuous 
summit is that which is so well known under the 
name of Adam’s Peak. 

The intoi ior of the island, rompreliended in the old 
Jdngdosn of Kandy, and now called the Kandyan 
provinces, consists of three distinct natural divisions ; 
the flat country, the hills, and the mountains. The 
centre of the mountainous region is about latitude 7'*, 
and long. 60^ 40', and its greatest extent is sixty-seven 
miles in length by fifty-three in width. The average 
height of the elevated table-land is between 1000 and 
2000 feet above the sea; in some few distiicts rising 
to 4 or 5000. Many of the summits, however, attain 
a still higher elevation. Adam’s Peak (the Sarnm^m 
nella of the Cingalese) is about G152 feet above the 
sea; and Namaiiy Kooli Kandy, the next loftiest, is 
about 5,548 feet The hiUy country which skirts the 
mountains, is generally about ten or twenty miles in 
extent, varying in elevatit)n from 100 to 500 feet, 
with summits rising to perhaps twice tliat height, 
of rounded outline and tame appearance. The level 
division consists of extensive plains, either fiat or 
gently undulating, and, in some districts, dotted with 
solitary bills and masaes of rock. Its greatest extent 
is to the N. and N. £. of the mountains: in the for¬ 
mer direction, it reaches at least sixty miles. The 
whole is belted round with a maritime district, irregu¬ 
larly varying in width from eight to thirty miles, and 
extending, at the northern extremity, to nearly eighty. 

f ere are no lakes in the interior, every valley having 
outlet, with a gradual descent towa^s the plain. 
With very few exceptions, the whole island is com* 
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posed of primitiv’e rock, granite or gneiss, with some 
large veins of quartz, honieblende and dolomite, 
'liimestone is confined to the district of Jaffnapatam, 
and is of the shell kind, mixed with coral rock. Orey 
and blackish sandstone occurs along the shores. The 
only metallic ores hitherto founds are iron, which is 
pretty generally diffused, and manganese; but Gsylon 
is remai'kable for its richness in gems and ’the 
rarer minerals,—rock crystal, amethyst, the finest 
cat8*-eyes in the world,” topaz, schorl, garnet, cin¬ 
namon-stone, zircon, sapphire, and various species of 
the ruby. The emerald is, perhaps, the only one not 
found in the island. Nitre caves are numerous. 

The vegetable productions of Ceylon are not less 
valuable; but most of these have been already referred 
to In the description of India.* The most precious 
and celebrated is the laurus cinnamomum, called by 
the natives coorundoo, on which the wealth of the 
island chicfiy depends, cinnamon forming the only 
considerable export. It flourishes, however, only in 
one small diatiict, being confined to the south-west 
angle, from Negumbo to Matura.*)- There is none on 
the western side beyond Chilau, nor on the eastern 

* Tlie bread-fruit tree grows here to an immense use, with 
gigantic leaves like those of the fig-tree. The wild pine-apple 
grows in abundance; but its fruit is said to be poisonous. Of 
flowers, the gtonoM mtperba and tiiu amaryllis arc the most beauti¬ 
ful, and grow In profubion; and the jam&a or rose-apple strews the 
ground with its beautiful scarlet flowcrs.~Hcber, voL ill. p. 143. 
*« The whole vegetation is Infinitely more luxuriant than In Ben¬ 
gal, and forms the richest field for a botanist 1 ever beheld, except 
the Cape ot Good Hope.”—Valcntia, vol. i. p. 224. 

t The cinnamon-gardens " cover upwards of 17,000 acres on the 
coast: the largest are near Columbo. The plant thrives best in a 
poor, sandy soil, in a damp atmosphere. It grows wild in the 
woods to the slse of a large apple-tree; but, when cultivated. Is 
never allowed to exceed ten or twelve feet in height.”—Heber, 
VoL ill. p. 149. 
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tide beyond Tengalle* The pearl-fiiiheiy tnu at one 
time very productive, but has of late ceased to be 
attended with success. 

The whole island is but thinly inhabited, especially 
the Kandyan provinces. In 1814, when a census was 
taken of the old English possessions, their population 
did not amount to more than 478,0(M) souls; and the 
population of the whole island is supposed by Dr. Davy 
not to exceed 800.000, or about thirty-eight to the 
square mile * The inhabitants consist of the abori¬ 
ginal Kandians or Cingalese of the interior; those of 
the coast; the Veddahs, who inhabit the jungles; 
the Alalabars, who are eonfiiied chiefly to the northern 
and eastern parts; Uloors, scattered over all the 

* This JSf doubtless, too low an estimate. TheHev. Mr. Cordiner 
loohcly calculates the Siiigalcnu (of the coast), tlu* Kandyans, and 
the Malabars, at about i>crs(ms each, making the wliulc 

population a million and a half — PcMTiption of C'eylnn, \o]. i. p. 
Ml. Lord Valentia says: ** The Protestant natives'' (Dutch con¬ 
verts) " have been ebliuiatcd at above 240,'KIO, while Ute Catholics 
are supposed to be still more iiunieious. Many of thcM^, indeed, 
are only nominal C'hrlstiaus, who retain a ((real rc\crenre tor the 
litoi of paganism and the doctrines of Boodh."—Valentia, vol i. 
p. SNil. 1 have heard it said," says Bisho)> lleber's lady, *' that 
the number of ('hnstians on the coast and among our settlements, 
do not fall far short of half a million lleber, vol. iii. p. P14* 
One circumstance which tends to keep down Uio numbers of the 
native itopulation, is the horrible practice of female infanticide, 
•till |irevalent in some distrn ts. In the last census of 1821, the 
number of males exa*eded by 20,(KM) that of females. ** In one 
district, there were to every hundred men but fifty-five women; 
and ill those parts where tlie numbers were eiiiud, the population 
was almost exclusively Mtissulman. The strange custom of one 
woman having two, or even more husbands, and the consequent 
difficulty of marrying their daughters, in a country where to live 
•ingle Js disgraceful, seem to be the causes of thic unnatural 
' tifPOstom.**—Heber, vol Hi. p. 178. Poverty is, perhaiw, the cause 
mit both practices. It is singular to find the latter gross and rei olc- 
"ing custom prevailing alike in the Khasya country, unemg the 
IBowy mountalju, and in Ceylon. 
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mantime diatrlctR; Portufruese ClirittianB (a class 
of cultivators found only in the interior); and 
'O^uropeans. 

The pure Sinhalese of the In tenor are described by 
Dr. Davy as completely Indians in person, l||||guage, 
manners, customs, reli|(ion, and f^ovemmeiit. Lika 
Indians, in general,*’ says this Writer, (mir best aa- 
tliorfty on this point,) the SIngalese differ from 
Europeans less in icatures, than in colour, size, and 
form. The colour of their skin varies from light 
brown to black. The colour of their hair and eyes 
varies, but not so often as that of the skin: hazel eyes 
are less uncommon than brown hair. In size, though 
they generally exceed the lowland Singalese, and most 
of the natives of the roast of Coromandel and Malabar, 
they are inferior to Europeans. ■ Their average height 
may be about iive feet four or five inches. They are 
clean made, with neat muscle and small bone. For 
Indians, they are stout. Their hands and feet are 
commonly very small; indeed, so much smaller than 
ours, that they appear out of proportion. Their 
features are commonly neat and often handsome; 
their countenances are intelligent and animated. 
Nature has given them a liberal supply of hair, which 
they universally allow to grow on their face as well 
as head to a considerable length. The Singalese 
women are generally well-made and well-looking, and 
often handsome.” * 

Ijord Valentia destribes the Singalese generally aa 

a finer race of men tlian the Bengalese, and more 
elegant than the Rohtllas or Rajpoots. Tlie expres¬ 
sion of their countenances is fine; their skin nearly 
black; and their hair, of which they are very proud, 
long, black, and not coarse.” *|* Mrs. Hebw sayii 

* Davy^ pp. 109« 10. t VatentiSi voU j. p* SSOi 
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The Eandians are a much handeomer and finer 
race than the Singalese: the latter are short and 
slightly made, with countenances a good deal resem^ 
hling the images of Buddh* On the coast, there is a 
great ^xture of inhabitants, descendants of the Dutch 
and Portuguese, as well as Malays, and many others 
from the continent. There are Mussulmans and 
Hindoos in all parts, but no great prop')riion Of the 
latter.’* • 

The Singaleae recognize, in common with the 
Hindoos, four castes (wamtts); the Ekshatstna wans^ 
or royal caste, the Brahmxna^ the Wicssta^ iiichiding 
merchants and cultivators, and the Kshowlra^ which 
last is subdivided into sixty low castes. The first 
two castes have, however, scarcely an existence in 
Ceylon; and the consequence is, that the distinctions 
of caste are an affair of vanity, rather than of reli¬ 
gion,** and present a much less formidalde obstacle to 
social improvement and religious instruction than in 
India.-f The^ cultivators {Goe-wQns^^X or, as named 

* Heber, vol. iii. p. IOC. 

t ** Some of the fiercent contentions among the Singhalese/* 
says Mr. Harvard, ** arise from the encroachments of inrcriors on 
the style of dress belonging to their superiors. The latter usually 
punish them by forcibly depriving them of the assumed garment, 
as wdl as by the infliction of a severe chastisement. When a num¬ 
ber of offenders are in company, this is not submitted to without 
redstance, and a serious affray is frequently the consequence. The 
Allowing instance fell under my own observation. K SlngholeK 
baibei was leading his bride to the hymeneal altar, both of them, of 
course, dressed as handsomely as their circumstances allowed i when 
a tay-stander discovered that the comb In his head was of a quality too 
gCM^ for the barber caste. The officious discoverer communicated 
this to others; and an immediate uproar took place, which disor- 
ganlaed the procession, and compelled the aspiring barber to flee to 
the .church with his trembling bride; where he wav under the ne- 
^Imhyof removing the obnoxious comb, in order to the peaceful 

performance 
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in the low coontriei, Wellalea) form by far tiio large^it 
caste in the Interior. They are a privile^^d people^ 
<ind monopoliae all the honours and all the hereditary 
rank in the country. The common dress of these 
people, and which may be considered as the national 
dress, is extremely simple and not unbecoming. Tho 
dress of the men consists of a handkerchief about the 
head, wrapped like a turban, leaving the top of the 
head exposed; and of a long cloth of two breadths, 
called topett^, wrapjied about the loins, and readhinfl^ 
as low as the ancles. The material of the women*! 
dress is very similar : they leave the head uncovered, 
and wear a long cloth of a single breadth, called halUf 
wrapped round their loins, and thrown over their 
left shoulder. On occasions of ceremony, when full 
dressed, the men cover tlie body with a short jacket; 
and tluise ho have the privilege, lay aside the hand* 
kerchief for a cap, and decorate themselves with gold 
chains and girdles. The women, when full dressed, 
use a jacket with a kind of ruif hanging from the 
neck over the shoulders. The ornaments they wear, 
besides rings, are silver or crystal bangles and ear« 
rings. Like the men, the favoured few only are 
entitled to decorate tlielr persons with gold,—those 
only who have been honoured with presents of the 
kind from the hands of royalty, to whom, according 
to their sumptuary laws, this precious metal is pecn* 
liarly confined.” • • 

In civilization, the Singalcse appear to be nearly, 

performanre of the marriage sert ite. Thia prahibiiioo doe« not 
extend beyond the original ilreK of tlie hingaleae: it does not pre* 
vantthe poorer nauves from fuiuming tbeEuropesa dmg.'*—Hsr* 
vard. pp. xL xli. 

P Answering, apparently, to the of Gujerat. The S lng fi ln s e 
ChrlatuuM rank with the itomeawi !. the llooxa with the Kikootkmt 

* Pavy, pp. 113,114. 

TAUT VJIl. 
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if not quite, on a par with the Hindoos* In courtesy 
and polish of manners, tliey are little inferior to the 
most refined people of the .present day. In intel-'** 
lectual acquirements, and proficiency in arts and 
sciences, they are not advanced beyond the darkest 
period of the middle af;|;e8. Their cliaracter, on the 
whole, is low, tame, and undecided: with few strong 
lights or shades in it, witli few prominent virtues or 
vices, it may be considered as a compound of weak 
moral feehngs, of strong natural affections, and of 
moderate passions/* * The Cingalese,’’ says Mr. 
Gordiiier, are indigent, harmless, indolent, and un- 
warlike; reinarkalde for equanimity, mildness, bash¬ 
fulness, and timidity They are extremely civil and 
uncommonly hospitable to strangers. The greater 
part of them who inhabit tlie inland provinces, live 
apparently in a primeval state. Their habitations 
are huts made of mud or of the leaves of trees, desti¬ 
tute of every species of furniture.. The possessor of 
a garden whicli contains twelve cocoa-rut and two 
jack-trees, finds no call for any exertion. He reclines 
all day in the open air, literally doing nothing; feels 
no wish for active emplo^nncnt; and never complains 
of the languor of lixistencc . . .The ideas of the com¬ 
mon people seem not to extend beyond the incidents 
of the passing hour. Alike unmindful of the past 
and careless of the future, their life runs on in an 
easy apathy, hut little elevated above mere animal 
existetiee.*’ i* hlr. Marshairs representation of their 

• Davy, pp. S91. 2. 

t Cordiner, a ol. 1. pp. 92 ; 105, ** I heard a gentleman nay,*’ 

Mn. Heher writes, ** with reference to the indolence of the natives. 
Give a man a ocicoa-lree, and he will do nothing for his livelihood.*’ 
Heber, \ol. ill. p. 147 An attempt was made 4omc yeSk-n ago,*' 
Mr* C'onUner states, ** to train a body of Cingalese as soldiers; 
hat, after great i>erscvexance, it completely failed of success, A 
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cliaracter ir o^en less favourable. He allows tbat, 
in their manners, they are mild, grave, and, towards 
superiors, .extremely obsequious ; prone to flattery; 
great adepts in both simulation and dissimulation; 
addicted to fraud and falsehood, and insensible to 
shamo on detection. “ They are,” he says, “ by no 
means deficient in intellect; the mental powers are, 
however, greatly contracted and repressed by early 
habits and deep-rooted prejudices. They rarely dis¬ 
play much mental emotion; they very seldom shew 
any warmth of affection, never an impetuosity of 
temper. Vanity appears to be their ruling passion. 
They possess none of the social affections,* no bene¬ 
volence of disposition. They are neither hospitable 
nor compassionate. They regard the misfortunes of 
others with a remarkable degree of indifference. 
Although they, in general, seem little disposed to 
injure their neighbouis, they display no pity towards 
the unfortunate. They rarely commit gieat (X'imes, 
yet they are not a virtuous people.”-|* ‘‘ The Singa- 
lese,*' says Mr. Harvard, ‘‘ are more remarkable for 
their patient endurance of suffering, than for an apti- 

life of military discipline proved in Uie highest degree irksome and 
uncongenial to their habits. 1 tiey deserted in great numbers, and 
examples Intended to terrify, only stimulated those who remained 
to abandon the service. At length, a suihcienl number of recruitg 
was obtained fxata the coast of Coromandel, and the corps of Cin¬ 
galese was disbandefl. In those raiments which are now called 
Ct'ylun nati\e intantry, there is scarcely to be found one native of 
the island." —vol. 1. p. il3. 

• This is in flat oppOBition to Dr. Davy’s statement, that, 

among few people are family attachments more strung and sin- 
refb. A familyt" he says, Is the focus in which all the tc^ider 
affections of a native are concentrated. Parents are generally treated 
with the greatest respect and regard; and children witli extraonjil- 
nary aflectlon • '^|^era]iy, they ate atte&Uic to their skk,"-.* 
Davy, p. 289, f 

t Maishallf pp. 19« 20. 
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tude to face danger; * and have been supposed better 
calculated for martyrs, than for soldiers. Indolence, 
hypocrisy, and revenge may be considered 'as the na¬ 
tional vices. But, when brought under the influence of 
education and piety, they are capable of noble senti¬ 
ments, and of strong, generous, and honourable affec¬ 
tions.”* 

In this portrait of the Singalese character, many 
traits will be recognised as common to the natives with 
the Beng^ese; but they are still more closely allied, 
both ill physical and moral characteristics, as well as 
by their language, religion, and traditions, to the 
Indo-Chinese nations, especially the Burmese. Upon 
the whole, their moral condition would seem to be 
very deplorable Perlidy and barbarity have certainly 
distinguished tlie policy of the Kandians towards 
foreigners; and the cruri modes of capital punishment, 
and the frequent use of torture, must be regarded as 
indicating the barbarism, at least, of those who have 
]> 06 sessed the supreme power That state o& soc lety 
must also he lioth very corrupt and degraded, iu which 
female infanticide*!* and a plurality of husbands are 
tolerated practices, and women are the drudges and 


* Harvard, p, xllii. 

t Hr. Davy denies the prevalence of infanticide. ** The result 
of my inquiries is, that they hold the crime in abhorrence, and 
that it is never committed, ertxptintf in some of the wildest parts 
of the country; and ne\er from choice, but neiewdty,—when 
the parents are on the brink of starAlnK,** &c. lhat want and Indi- 
gence may be the inducement, Mr. Marshall admits; and the act 
is done, he says, with some degree of privacy. But the fact, that, 
under the native government, the cxi>nsure of Infants was prohi¬ 
bited, proves that tfio practice did exist; and the mandate, Mr. 
Marshall adds, had little Influence in restraining it. Davy, p. 2fl<>. 
^,'*blarBlialI, p, 32 Often the fate of the female^Id is regulated by 
the fortune-teUcr; and the mother u rarely umsulted. 
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bUvcr of tbeir lords.'^' The continued prevalence of 
the Kappooa supeistition, (a species of fetishism which 
appears to have been tiie primitive religion of the 
j^ uga1ese,7 must be added to tliese evidences of a 
low state of civilization and morals. Yet, the native 
character of the Singalese may be, at the Itottom, 
better than their social and religious institutions. 
Many of their vices may lie avseribed to their depressed 
politii'cil condition. Seldom, however, are a people 
found so entirely depraved, us to be unsusceptible of the 
natural affections, or incapable of exhibiting indivi* 
dual instances of generosity and virtue. 

The Singalese believe, Dr. Davy tells us, ‘‘that their 
island was (xiloiiized fiom the eastward about 2,365 
years ago ; that the first settlers, with the exception of 
their leader, of royal descent, were of the Goe-waJisc ; 
and that the great leinforcement of population that 
flowed into tlie l^land in the reign of the fifteenth 
king, 'Was also from the eastward, from a country 
wheie the Brahmins weie not tolerated, and com¬ 
posed of eighteen different subordinate castes of the 
Kshoodra-wansc ”*1* It is lemarkable, that the first 
date above-mentioned corresponds to the great Singa- 
lese era of the death of Gauduma Boodh $ and the 

• “ Women are kept in a clrcadful state of degradation. They 
seem to be considered as mere household property. They are not 
pennjttcd to eat in the company of the men.” Marshall, p. iiO.— 
Mr I'orduicr slates* that ** all the drudgery of life falls on the 
women ” • 

t Daw, p. 132 The f'eydoiiese Piopcr,*' "Mr. Ilertolacci says, 

** dern c their origin from Siam this ib the opinion which generally 
Xirevails among them, and the fad Is related in their histones. 
Their language and religion are the same as the Siamese.” Der- 
tolaici, p 40 The vematular Singalese is not, however, the same, 
although their sacred language, the Pali, is tliat of all the Indo- 
Chinese nations. By this, as well as by their retaining in some 
degree the institution of caste, they seem to be allied to the IndJuQ 
fauuly. 
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tradition may be supposed to refer to the first arriral 
of his followers. Boodh is believed to have visited 
Ceylon, in person, three different times; and on one* 
of these occasions, he left his fopt-priiit on the top of 
Adam's Peak. The object of his visit was, we are 
told, to rescue the natives from the power of the 
demons who at that time covered the whole island, 
and exercised the most cruel tyi’nnny over the iii- 
hahitants. So numerous were these malipiant 
spirits, that, on the arrival of Boodh, there was not 
sufficient space for him to set his foot. Boodh directed 
his discourse to a part of the vast mass before him, 
which immofliutely yielded to its force, and became 
panic-struck by the superior power opposed ti> them. 
Availinjy himself of the confusion into which the 
demons were thrown, and jicrceiviiiff a vacant space, 
lloodh des(‘(nide(l and occupied the spot. As he con¬ 
tinued to preach, the demons gradually retired from 
his presence, until they were all at length driven into 
the sea.” * Divested of its absurdities, this tradition 
represents the great Reformer of Bahar,f as finding the 
aboriginal Siugalese devoted to the Kappooa supersti¬ 
tion, (literally the worship of devils.) and as at length 
lucceeding in establishing his doctrines ihrongliout 
the island. It is not improbable that the yeddahs 
were the demons whom the Boodliist prince subdued ; 
and that the Goewansc^ or cultivators, were an Indian 
colony of sinphs or Rajpoots, J who obtained the 

• Harvard, p. Iiv. See alao Davy, p. 215. 

t See^ respecting the parentage and country of Gaudaina, Mod. 
Tni\., Ulrmah, pp. D*!—102. fVthan^, the name of a Uoodhht 
temple In ('oylon, is the same word as Vih^r or Bnhat , the modern 
Ittme of the prt>\ ince m which (taudama was bom, and which is 
||pri\cd from a Doodhic monastery. 

^ t The Goeh of Gujerat are Hajpoots, who claim a descent from 
Ballvahaiif the famous, Rajoh of Puttun* The PinaBiis uo also 
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ascendancy, and became the progenitors of the present 
privile^^ class of Cingalese. In fact, the first king 
*of Teylon, according to the native annals^ Wijeya 
C uomaroyA, is stated to have lieen the grandson of a 
princess of the Suryorvami (children of the sun) by a 
lion, that is, a singh or Rajpoot chief. Having been 
banished by the king his father on account of his 
profligate conduct, he left Ids country (i^led Wagoo* 
ratta) with 7^0 companions; embarked to seek his 
fortune at random ; and sailing westward, reached 
Ceylon, where he landed at a spot called Poottalama 
(PiitUni). This happened in the first year of Bood* 
hoo, and seven days after his death. Wijeya found 
the island uncultivated and iiiliabited only by de* 
mons.** * The name of the island, Singhala; the 
Singalose era, which dates from the death of Boodh ; 
the existence of demon worship in tho island at the 
present day; and the remarkalile consistency of the 
tradition with other historic data, justify us in re« 
gardiug the fable as an authentic relation very slightly 
disguised. That Gaudama ever visited Ceylon in 
person, rests upon far slighter evidence. Wijeya was 
probably the son of a Boodhic sovereign, (perhaps of 
the royal house of Sakya-singh, of Alagadlia,) and his 
real history and that of Gaudama Boodh have, £‘ither 
through design or mistake, been blended in the national 
traditions. *1* 

supposed to be a division of the KshatrJya Hindoos, who emigrated 
irom India 

* Davy, p 203. Wijeya ir c\ideBtly the .Sanscrit Vyaya, and 
Cooiuaroyo may be Kuiiiar-raja. 

I Valcntyn, the laborious historian of the Dutch colonists, states, 
that, in the ancient Slngalese books, the first king of the island is 
Raid to haM‘ been n Chinese, who was accidentally driven in a Juidc 
u|Hm the shore, and who giving himself out to be a descendant 
from Uie sun, ‘ Vt that Umu the object of the mitioiial wtffship,** 
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It was not till 236 years after this, in the reign of 
the fifteenth sovereign, that the jaw-bone of Boodh 
was brought to Ceylon, and deposited in a dagohahr 
120 cubits high, and that, temples being inultiplied, 
Ceylon became a sacred island. Letters were intro¬ 
duced at the same time.” * This new influx of emi¬ 
grants, whether of priests or of colonists, may have 
been from Ava or Siam ; but it is more probable, that 
they were fugitives from India, who were driven 
from their country on the overthrow of the Boodliist 
dynasty and the persecution raised by the Brahmins 
against all the votaiies of that faith ; which is sup- 
posed to have taken place about 300 B C. The tra- 
dition proves, that the previous conquest of the island 
by Wijeya, was a political, not an ecclesiastical revo- 
lution. 

In the reign of the twenty-third king, the l^Ialahars 
succeeded in conquering the northern parts of the 
island ; and the subsequent annals exhibit a scries of 
sanguinary contests with these ruthless invaders, who, 
for eighty years, inaintained themselves in the so¬ 
vereignty of the whole island. Owing to the reli¬ 
gions persecutions of the invaders, who were of the 
Brahminical pei suasion, haidly a pnest was to he met 
with, and not one xvell acquainted with the doctrines 
of Boodh. AVheii, at length, the natives su6ceeded 
in throwing oflT the hated yoke, it was necessary to 
proaire priests from the Cai natic. Again and again, 
however, these invaders leturned to plunder and 
devastate the country; and to these wars and repeated 

the bland agreed to confer on him the sovereignty. By Chinese, 
^Siamese is perhaps meant; but this descendant of the sun was 
“ Aoubtlcss an Indian Surya-vanu. 

* Da^ y . p. 2% The tooth of Boodh, the palladium of the 
0antr) I was a much later ttcqukition, • 
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inroads, the depopnlation of the island is with apparent 
jastire ascribed. 

In the beginning of the sixteenth century, the 
Portuguese first obtained a footing in Ceylon; and 
taking advantage of dissensions in the royal family, 
they soon acquired a political ascendancy. To expel 
tliese treacherous intruders, the Singalese princes 
formed an alliance with the Dutch ; and by their 
aid, the Portuguese ]>ower was at length totally 
annihilated in lh'58. Once more, the religion of 
Boodh had been brought to so low an ebb by the long 
wars with these new enemies, that the temples were 
without ministers ; and the sovereign of Kandy sent 
an embassy to Siam, to procure some leanied priests 
to instruct his sulijeots,—^a measure to wluch it proved, 
iiecessai-y again to have recourse in tlie subsequent 
century The Dutch, in their turn, became involved 
in hostilities with the Kandians, with various fortune, 
till, in I 7 O 6 , possession was taken of the maritime 
provinces by the British troops. For a short time, 
this important acquisition remained under the admix 
nistration of the Madras Presidency; but in 1798, it 
was formally transferred to the British crown. 

must pass over the disastrous war of 1803, 
and tlip desultory warfare which terminated in a ten 
years* armistice. In 1815, the odious tyranny and 
cruelty of the Kandian monarch, a Malabar by birth, 
provoked bis own subjects to revolt, and the English 
were hailed as deliverers. Our troops took jHissession 
of Kandy almost without opposition; the monarch was 
taken pnsonei and formally deposed ; and the King of 
Gre.it Bi itaiu w'as acknowledged sovereign of the whole 
island ot Ceylon Two years afterwards (October 
1817), a rebellion broke out, headed by a native pre¬ 
tender to the throne, which appears to have been pro- 
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voked hy the impolitic disrejirard of all the national pre¬ 
judices by their new masters, and the little respect paid 
to either the chiefs or the priests. A partisan warfare 
ensued, which was severe and sanfpiiuary, while it 
lasted.* In a few months, however, the revolt was sup¬ 
pressed. Kandy was taken, and with it, the sacred 
tooth of Boodh, the possession of which conferred, in 
the estimation of the natives, a legitimate right to the 
sovereignty. Simpler and less oppressive arrange¬ 
ments were now formed for conducting the govern¬ 
ment and collecting the revenue; and the change of 
system which has taken place, promises to make some 
amends to the people for the evils that had previously 
l»een entailed upon them liy the establishment of the 
British sovereignty. “ While the chiefs were the 
rulers of the country, we ,had little power to do good. 
The chain of custom, fixed for centuries, preventing all 
progress, and keeping the people stationary, is now 
happily broken. The Interior is now in the same 
political state os the maritime province's; and we 
shall have much to answer for,’ ’ adds Dr. Davy, both 
politically and morally, if ue do not exert ourselves, 
and, availing oui*selves of the capacity, meliorate the 
condition of the people, and improve the state of the 
country. 

In proceeding to give a brief topographical descrip • 
tion of the principal places in Ceylon, we shall avail 
ourselves of the Journal of Bisliop Ileber’s lady, as 
comprising the most recent view of the state of the 
island. 

* •* Out loss from disease nione." Dr. D.ivy statest ** amounted 
newly to one-fifth of the whole forre employed. The loss of the 
natives* killed m the field or executed, or that died of disease and 
famine, ran hardly be calculated it wab probably ten times 
greater than ours* and may have amounted, perhaps, to ten thou< 
i^sud." i Pavy, chap, x 
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POINT 1)E C VLLE. 

On the 25th of August, the Bishop arrived off Point 
de Galle,—a spacious and beautiful haiboiir, nearly at 
the southern extremity of Ceylon. “ In point of 
salubrity,” Lord Valentia says, “ Point de Galle is 
superior to any other place ; and its situation is in the 
iincst, tholigh the wildest part of the island. The 
inner harbour is safe at all seasons, being perfectly 
land-locked; and during each monsoon, ships can 
arrive and depart from it in safety. Tlieloitifications 
towards the sea are very strong, and might be consi¬ 
derably increased,”* The fort, built by the Dutch, is 
now much out of repair, but is neatly kept. A very 
few English and Dutch families, who leside m it, 
form the society of the place Tlie jtctlah^ or native 
town, is extensive and neatly built. There is u Dutch 
chuich, a g(H)d deal out of repair, wliero the AVesleyan 
Alissionary stationed here occasionally preaches, there 
being neither chaplain nor missionary belonging to 
the Episcopal Church of England. There is a Mo¬ 
hammedan mosque in the gari ison ; the only one in the 
whole island.-1“ The scenery, on entering the bay, ia 
singularly beautiful; the crowded fort to the left, in 
contrast with the opposite shore, which seems without 
inhabitants, the shipping, the projecting rocks about 
the load-stead, and the chain of round-topped wooded 
hills, backed l>y loftier mountains, and Adam's Peak 
proudly towering above all, compose a delightful 
landscape. 

* Valentia. vol. i. p 2GG. Point dc Galle* Mr. Harvard says, la 
BO named from the projecting rock on which the fort is built; Gal 
signifying, m Sinc-ilesc, a stone or rock 

t ” The fishermen and boatmen of Ceylon arc chiefly Moham¬ 
medans, called Moplufit, from the Malabar coast."—Graham, p* 
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A?>OTit "twenty miles S.E. from Oalle, at Bellegaxn, 
there is a celebrated Boodhist temple, which was 
visited by Mrs. Graham. The present temple is loW 
and mean, but near it, are the ruins of an older and 
Laiidbomer structure* Opposite to it is a lar^e conical 
dagoba (or dagop). Within the temple is a recum¬ 
bent figure of Boodh, twenty-eight feet long, and ano¬ 
ther seated beneath the snake-^nopy. There is also 
a gigantic four-handed statue of Vishnoo, of a dark 
blue colour, w^hich appears to be porcelain.** The 
walls, both within and without, are covered with 
painted mythological figures, of which the priests were 
either unable or unwilling to afford any explanation. 
About two miles from the temjile, there is a large 
fragment of rock, on which is sculptured an armed 
figure, twelve leet high, called by the natives the 
Cotta Rajali. An annual festival was formerly cole* 
brated in honour of this figure, which is believed to 
represent a conqueror from India ; and some holes in 
a small roek befoie it arc shewn, in which the people 
were wont, on that occasion, to plant their spears. At 
Baddagame, a village about tliiileen miles from Galle, 
tlie Church Missionary Society have a station. 

From Galle, Bish/pp Ueber proceeded to Columbo, 
the present seat of government,—preceded by an escort 
of spearmen and lascarines, and a band of native 
music, most noisy and inharmonious, which is a con¬ 
stant attendant on all processions. Instead of chaUaJts^ 
the lascarines (or peoiis) carried large fans made of the 
talipot-palm, from six to nine feet in length, to shield 
the heads of the Europeans from the sun. The road 
was decorated the whole way, as for a festival, with 
long strips of palm-branches hung upon strings on 
either side ; and wherever the cavalcade stopped, they 
found the ground spread with white doth, and awxungs 
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erected, beautifully decorated with flowers and fruits, 
and festooned witli palm-branches * Thu road (irliich 
is a good one for a handa or gig) runs near the shore, 
winding along the bays, and ascending and descending 
through an almost continued wood oi coco-nut trees ; 
the uniformity of which would be tedious, but for the 
splendid flowering shrubs and creepeis which carpet 
the ground and load the underwood. The population 
liere consists exclusively of fishcrmeii. On approaching 
Caltiira, a small fort on a hill overhanging the Kaloo* 
gunga, the bread-liuit-tree, the banian, the cotton-trce, 
and the wild pine-apple, are blended with the palm. 
The country here is very beautiful Twenty-four 
miles fiirthci, crossing a fourth river, the trdvcUcr 
reaches Colombo, distant from Point de Oalle, seventy- 
two miles. Of this capital, Mrs. Huber giv^es the fol¬ 
lowing description. 


COLOMDO. 

“ The fort of Colombo is on a peninsula, project¬ 
ing into the sea, and is very extensive, surrounded 
with abroad, deep ditch Neai the glacis is the end of 
a large lake, wluch extends some miles into tlie inte¬ 
rior, and which might, in case of necessity, be easily 
connected with the sea, so as completely to insulate 
the fort. In the middle of this lake is an island, 

• ** These Temnants of the ancient custom mentioned In the 
Dible, of strcuing the road v<iih paLm-branches and garments/* 
Mrs lleber remarks. ** are curious and interesting ” This dress¬ 
ing of the road for persons of consetjuence, Mrs (jraham says, '* is 
a tribute from the hohermen of this coast, and so is the providing 
of lights The dressing the road and rcst-iiousus, as it is seldom 
requited, artH is performed chiefly by the women and children, is 
no heavy burden . it is exacted merely os a mark of respect to the 
oflicersof Govcminent.”— CSraliam, p. 93. 

TAni vm. Y 
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'Called hy the Dutdi ^ Slave Islandthere m several 
pretty houses on it, and a re^^ment of sepoys is now 
stationed tliere. The town is liandsome and neaily 
divided into four parts by two broad streets There are 
many Dutch bouses, which may be distin^ished from 
those of the English by their glass window's, instead of 
Venetians; for the Dutch seem to sliut up their houses 
at all seasons : they have large verandahs to the south. 
The Pettah is very extensive and populous; the inha- 
hitaiits, it is said, amount to between 50 and 00,000, 
of a very mixed race. We passed the Dutch and Por¬ 
tuguese churches, both pretty buildings, especially the 
former; the latter is dedicated to Mater Dolorosa. 
The houses of the Europeans w itbout the to>vn are very 
beautifully situated, especially those near the sea; they 
are all, with one or two exceptions, lower-roomed 
houses, and built on the same plan as those of Bombay, 
having the same disadvantage of projecting, low-roufed 
verandahs, w'hich keep out the air The floors arc 
almost universally ot brick, very unsightly, and dis¬ 
agreeable from the dust which they occasion; but this 
is unav'oidable in an island where no chunam is made 
hut by a most expensive process, from shells, and 
where the wdiite ants immediately destroy timlier. 
There appears to be httle traffic carried on, except in 
cinnamon and pepper; the ooir rope is made in great 
quantities; indeed, the coco-nut tree, in its various 
productions of arrack, oil, &c. &c., seems to be the 
principal support of the natives. No muslins are ma¬ 
nufactured, and only the common strong coarse doth, 
worn by the natives, is woven in the island.*’ * 

The Dutch church, in which the Church service is 
ffdlHoxmed In Siogalese, is very handsoae. The 


* Xluber, roL iU, pp, 151--3. 
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Tamul service is peri'ormcd in the Pertuguese chtirch. 
There is a neat Wesleyan rhapel, lu which service is 
cofidiicted.in Enghsli and Sinhalese, and occasionally 
in Portu^iesc. The population of Columbo compri- 
SOS British and Dutch Protestants, Koman Catholics, 

Malabar Christians,*’ country-bom Portuguese, and 
other natives, speaking Bnglish, Dutch, Portuguese, 
Singalese, and T<amul; while the learned language of 
Ceylon, which it is not less necessary for the Missionary 
to cultivate, is the Pali. An Auxiliary Bible Society 
v\as established at Colombo in 1312, with Branches at 
Calle, Trineomalce, and JalFna. Its exertions have 
hi therto been confined to the cirailation of Bibles and 
Testaments in Singalese, but tlie Pali New Testament 
is now in progress. The Baptist and Wesleyan MA- 
hionary Sorieties have each a station here ; and the 
Churdi Missionary Society have one at Cotta, a vil¬ 
lage SIX miles to the ^ B. Tlie scholars in the various 
schools connected with these Missions, amounted, in 
132G, to between 1100 and 1200 cliildren. 

Colombo is situated in lat. 7^2'N.; long. 70^50' 
B. Its fortifications are strong, but its harbour is 
very inferior to that of Point de Galle, being safe at 
one season only: during the south-west monsoon, the 
whole coast is wind-liound. The finest harlNiur in the 
island, and, owing to its situation, the most impiMrtant 
in India, is that of 

TUINCOMALEE, 

Situated 150 miles N.E. of Colombo, on the eastern 
coast, in lat. 8° 32' N., long. 81® 17'. When all vei- 

sels on the ('oromundcl coicst are oldigcd by the mon¬ 
soon to put to sea, Triiiconialee is their only place of 
refuge. A vessel from Madras can arrive tliere in 

Y 2 
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two days, and tlic harbour Is to be made at any sea¬ 
son. The shores are so bold, and the water so deep,^ 
that it is almost possible to step from the rocks into 
the vesseLs moored alongside; but the rise of the tide 
is not sufficient for wet-docks. Airs. Graham speaks 
of the scenery of Trincolaraee as the most beautiful 
she ever beheld, and compares it to Loch Katrine on 
a gigantic scale. The harbour is so land-locked, tliat 
it appears like a lake The outer bay is formed by a 
bold projecting rock, at the extremity of which are 
the remains of a pagoda. Six pillars beautifully 
carved, and supporting a coimce and roof, now form 
the portico ei a Dntish ai tillery-hospital, and a seventh 
pillar is placed on the summit oi an opposite lock. 
Trincomalee was formerly considered UvS very un¬ 
healthy : owing in part to svliich, as well ns on 
account of the barrenness of the soil, it was neglected 
by the Dutch. The town is small and mean, with 
few Kuropean inhabitants, and, what is remarkable, 
feiv Singalcsc ; the hnver people being thielly Mala- 
hars of the Roman Cutliolic persuasion. The furti. 
fications, the work chiefly of the Poitiigiiese and the 
French, foiin a sweep about a mile in Jeiigtb; they 
might be rendered almost impregnable. As this place 
is now made a grand naval arsenal, after having long 
been comparatively neglected, it may be expected that 
its population will soon increase. Mt. Cordmer repre¬ 
sents the harbour of Trincomalee.as giving to Ceylon 
its chief political importance. The naval power 
that commands this harbour,*' he remarks, may 
keep all Asia in awe, and easily intercept the trade of 
other nations to and fnim every corner of Hiiidostan.” 
That of JulFuapatarn, though less valuable, is also of 
iinpoi taiice. Ce}lon seems, indeed, vonderiully 
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adaptod to the purposes of commoive: it is tlie Malta 
of the Indian Oteaii. 


KANDV. 

A NOBLE road, executed with immense lahout, under 
the (idministration of Sir Edward Barnes, leads from 
Colombo to Kand\% the native t^ipital. Before tho 
road ivas opened, it w'aa a journey of 85 miles, occu- 
l>yuifr six or seven days : it may now be accomplished 
With ease, by means of relays of horses, iii one. The 
hitter part of the route is through mountain scenery 
of great magnihcence. Of the city itself, I)r Davy 
gives the Allowing ilefcription 

“ Kandy, the Maha-nevra (great city), the capital 
of the Inierior, is at the head and widest part of a 
pretty extensive \ alley, about 1400 feet above the 
Jevel of tlie ^^ea standing cm the holder ol an art!- 
fu'iiil lake made by the late king, and siinounded with 
woofled hills iind mountains, vai ying in height from 
200 to 2000 feet, its situation is beautiful and roman¬ 
tic, but, in H military point of view, \ery ill chosen 
and insecure, and hardly admitting of defcmce. The 
houses tire all of clay, of one stoiy, standing on a low 
terrace of eJay, and are all th:.tohed, with the excep¬ 
tion of the dwellings of the cliicifs, iv’liich are tiled. 
The pnncipal objects worthy of any notice aie the 
palace and the dilfcrent teni]>les ...No census has been 
made of the pojmlatiou Pei haps, when fullest, just 
before the rebellion hioke out, the tc tal population 
did not exceed 8000 souls. .."We have pulled down 
much, and built up little. Hitherto, only three per- 
manemt edifices liave been built by u^ ; two lioiises, 
one for the governor and the other for the command¬ 
ant, both good of their kind, pait.culaily the latter; 
and a jail, which, to the surjMse of the iietives, is tho 
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finest-looking building in the country. It was in con¬ 
templation to construct barracks and a plai'e ut wor« 
cdiip, both of which by this time, probably, have been* 
commenced.*’ • 

Airs. Ileber, five or six years later, thus describes 
the a^ipearance of the capital. 

** The town is larger than I expected, the streets 
broad and handsome., though at present only formed 
by native houses. On this occasion, they ^ere lined 
with plantain-trees, bearing Iruit, and decorated with 
flags and flowers, which gave the town a very gay 
appearance. We wore met at its entrance by the 
principal Kuropean inhabitants, and drove up to a 
small cluster of buiigoloAvs, dignified by the name of 
the *' Pavilion,’ being the residence of the Governor. 
Tlie principal of these buildings is a remarkably 
pretty room of u rimilar form, connected with the 
others by covered walks, now beautifully decorated 
with flowers of various sorts, especially tliat of tho 
areka, a sweet-scented palm. 

The town of Candy is reckoned healthy, as 
well as tlie country for about a mile round, beyond 
which the Europeans seldom extend their drives; 
the river Alalavigtinga almost surrounds it; and 
the malaria is peculiarly felt on the shores of rivers. 

1 should think, however, that the great changes 
in the temperature must be unfriendly to many 
constitutions; and, indeed, 1 have since been told, 
that pulmonary complaints are frequent. After an 
extremely hot day, the night was so cold as to make 
a good blanket and sleeping with closed windows 
very desirable; and even then]^I awoke chilly. The 
lM>tue we were in, a lower-roomed one, stands at 


* Ps'ji pp.304,5} 371 . 
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the foot of a liill covered with jun|:;lo, in whldi I heard 
parroM, monkeys, and jungle-towl; it also abounds 
'with the smaller beasts of prey, and Mr. Sawers told 
me, that ihe night before our arrival, he was awoke 
by some animal scratching at his door, whicli he sup¬ 
posed was a dog, but the track through his garden in 
the morning, proved it to liave been a dieta, or 
small leopard. The royal tiger is not found in the 
island, but bears, leopards, hyenas, jackalls, and 
tygcr-cats, are numerous, besides elks, wild hogs, 
hulFaloes, deer, &.C. ; and near Jafiha, at the northern 
extremity, a large baboon Is very common an! 
fearless. 

The king’s palace is n very long, low building, at 
the extremity of the town, painted white, with stone 
gateways; its front extending nearly 200 yards: a 
hexagonal building of two stories terminates it at one 
end, in wdiich we were received. The rooms wc saw, 
are small and low, with curious, grotesque figures 
carved on the walls. Here the monarch used to shew 
himself in state to his people, with a wife on either 
^ hand; for, though the Candian females of rank have 
seldom been seen by Kuropeans, they were not lielore 
the conquest keptlin seclusion. At the other end of 
the palace are the women's apartments. 

We visited this morning some of the Bhuddhist 
temples. The prituipril one, which contains the re- 
cumlient figure of Bhuddh, is a siiuarc building, with 
sixteen pillars of masonry supporting the roof. The 
figure is of a colossal size, alxiut thirty feet long, cut 
out of the rock, and there are several small figures 
placed round it, some in the common attitude of sit¬ 
ting with the legs crossed, others standing; many of 
them are painted a bright yellow, and the deling and 
walls are also of the most glaring colours* Strong 
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/lowers were, as usual, ranged as an o/Feriiig 
before the image; and in the same row with the 
Kmallor ones^ were jilaced two bells, the sacied symbol,* 
coveicd up with great care. Although the priests 
touched them with reverence, they shewed no reluc¬ 
tance to iincov’er them for our gi atiiicatioii. 

“ Adjoining this is a smaller temple, enclosing an¬ 
other image of Bhuddh, in the sitting posture, of 
human proportions, and cirved with considerable skill; 
tlic countenance is pleasing, with some resemblance 
to the t/ingalese. Many images surround him in re¬ 
lief; cue is of iSiVR, with four aims, and his usual 
attributes of the lotus and the cobra de capello. Some 
crocodiles surrounding the hgure of Bhudilh would 
seem to prove a connection between his worslup and 
the Kgvptmn idolatry. The Cingalese colour the 
stritues of their gods, and give a pupil to the eye; 
whit h last ceremony is supposed to confer a superior 
dcgiee of holiness, and is done with much mystery 
and solemnity. Some smaller figures of Bhuddh are 
very neatly executed iu brass and copper: indeed, the 
natives seem to have a remaikaldc talent for caiving, 
cimsidering how very few their opportunities lot im¬ 
provement can be. In another temple we were shewn, 
with extraordinary levereuce, some lelics of Iwme 
taken out of llaja Singh’s tomb at the time of our 
occupation of Candy, when all the royal tombs were 
bndien open, and gold and jewels of considerable 
value found. The cemetery immediately adjoins this 
temple ; the tombs are of stone, meanly enough 
sculptured, and much injured by the violence used 
in forcing them open. The Kings’ and Queens* stand 
on opposite sides, and there is little to recommend the 
^spoi, except some noble pc»epul-trees overhanging the 
/^^mbs, which prove the Royal family to have be^n 
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Hindoos. The temples in dandy are very numerous, 
as they were considered indispensable appendages to 
'great men’s houses. Lights aie kept burning in the 
g] eater number, and the heat, added to the strong 
perfume of the flowers, makes it very unpleasant to 
remain in them for moie than a few minutes. The 
famous one containing the tooth of Bliuddh, we had 
not time to visit, hut we were shew'n a fac-simile of 
the precious relic, more like a >rild beast’s tusk tliaii 
a human tooth ; it is kept in a golden rase, set w ith 
precious stones, .and this is enclosed within lour others, 
all of gold, and increasing m si/.e, and all studded with 
jewels. No relic w^as evei more sumiituously enshrined, 
or more devoutly worshipped When sve obtained 
possession of it, the Candians submitted quietly to our 
rule, behoving that its otviieis liavc an undisjmted 
title to th( 11 * crown. 

‘‘ Adjinning the lake in the centre of the town, is 
a Bhiiddhist college, wdierc forty priests live under 
strict discipline, chiefly occupied in religious duties 
and in teaching ; their houses are of the best sort in 
Candy, of one story, with clay walls, and tiled. Tivo 
temples and a large room for their meetings are 
within the enclosure of the monastery: the roof of 
the latter is supported by imnuaise pillars, each of a 
single stone, near t\venty leet high. From within 
tliese walls, which ai'e close to Air. Sawer’s house, 
the sounds of the tom-tom and gongs, beat in honour 
of the idol, are perpetually heard. 

“ From the cemetery, w'p visited the new Alission* 
school just erected on a hill immediately opposite to it, 
under the care of Air. Brow'ning, the only Alissionary 
at present here. The Bishop heard the children 
read and repeat their lessons in Knglish, Malabar, and 
Mngiilcse : lie was exceedingly pleased with their 
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proprreni;. It was, indeed, au interesting; sight; the 
children looked happy, anxious to say their lessons, 
and very proud when they received u»mmendation«' 
There arc two other schools, altogethir containing 
from eighty^five to ninety children. . .In the evening, 
we accompanied the Governor to the tunnel which he 
has recently had cut through a liill of considerable 
height, over which tlic road was fornieily earned irom 
the ferry to Candy* Its lengtli is nearly 500 feet, 
with sufficient htuglit and width tO' admit carriages. 
From thence we descended to the river, through most 
beautiful scenery. It realK is melancholy to see so 
lovely u countiy rendered almost nniiiliubitable during 
the greatest part of the ye.ir, in some places even to 
the natives, by the pestilential malaria/* • 

III passing through a thick jungle on tiu declivity 
of a hill, the Wiiter experienced sensations of sickness 
and sulfocatiou, which gave lier, sho sajs, a very g(K>d 
notion of what the country must be during the un¬ 
healthy season* Describing another ev^ening ride, at 
a quarter of an hour from the town, she came lu sight 
of one of the most magniheent views she hod ever 
beheld. .An immense amphitheatre lay before us, 
of which the boundai ies vv'cre lofty mountains of every 
form, covered more than half way to their summits 
with foliage. Doomberra Peak, (its native name is 
Hoonisgirikaiidy,) about GOOO feet high, lay paitly 
buried in clouds; the plain beneath us w'as like the 
,most cultivated park sceneiy, with the /iv^er running 
over rocks thiough its centre; the only thing wanted 
10 complete the picture, and w'hich the eye sought in 
Wii, was a vestige of human life; nothing but au 
occasional Hindoo temple w^as to be seen in places 


• Heber, vol. iu/pp. 173$ 3* 177^1S2, 
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where nohlemen’s seats might well have stood. Native 
huts there doubtless were ; for, besides that tlie 
C'andiau distxirt is populous, the coco-palm, of which 
a few clumps were seen, pointed them out Villages 
are universally marked by these trees, which are not, 
elsewhere, common in the pi oviiice; but, till one is 
close upon them, the huts are not to be distinguished 
fiom the surrounding jungle, so that the wliole country 
looked like n glorious desert. The banks of the river, 
along which we rode some distance, are here, as else¬ 
where, the most productive of fever: it is called the 
^ Caiidian fever,’ and ajipcars to be an intermittent, 
w'hich arrives at its height on the eleventh day, and, 
like all others of the sort in a tropical climate, is liable 
to return at any jicriod. lieyoiid the mountains, the 
country IS even said to l>e more bdiieful and dangerous 
te travel thiough ; but, iiom the want of loads, little 
3riteicourse is kept up further in the interior. Wo 
retui ned home long aittn* the sun had set, which here 
IS speedily followed by oaikncss, our road illuminated 
by luyn.ids of lire.flies, larger and more bnlliant than 
any which I have before seen in India. Accustomed 
as I have now been for two years to these insects, T 
could uot av'oid a momentary start as they lit upon ms, 
so j)erfectly do they resemhle sparks of fire. The air, 
after very great heat, had cooled so rapidly, as to mfike 
me glad to button up my habit; hut it was very 
light! ul.” * 

With all this luxuriance of vegetation, the Kandian 
market is miserably supplied. ** Poultry is nearly all 
imported from Goa and Ckichin; sheep soon rot and 
die off in the luxuriant pasture; and beef, though in 
most places reckoned fine, is not always good hesre. 


* Heber, iii. pp, 7* 
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Tiie woods supply venison and game of all sorts; 
l»ut the former is seldom fat. In the Governor's 
garden, a few Liii>lis]i a egetables are brought to some 
perfection; hut, gciieially speaking, eveii^here, they 
Aucceed ill.*' No indigenous ones appear to be cul¬ 
tivated. A few talipot-palms were seen^ but not in 
blossom • 

It is not, at fiist sight, easy to reconcile the favour¬ 
able aiMxiuiits gi\ eii oi the climate of Ceylou with the 
extieine insalubrity of tlie greater part of the island. 
Oil the south and south-west coast, the climate, we 
are told, is ]iarti( ularly fine for a tro]>ica1 country At 
roloniho, the theimometer ranges from 75“ tu 87“? 
seldom txeoeding tlie latter, alihongh so near the line. 
Tins is paitly uttnimtable to the sea-breezeo, and 
])artly to its sharing in the winds and rains of Ixith 
monsoons; that of the Alalabar as well us of the 
roroinandcl roust. The western coast enjo}samoie 
equ.iltlc tf^inperaturc than almost any part of tlie 
woild. AVinter is uiiknouu : the mean height ol tlie 
temperature is about 711"; and Uie atmosjdieie is exceed¬ 
ingly moist. The eastern loast, about Triiironialee, 
is, on the contrary, subject to intense heats, the mean 
temperature of the hot months being 02^. Among 
the niouiitaiiis, the tlimute is cooler than might be 
ex)iected, and the vicissitudes greater. The mean 
annual temperature of Kandy is about 73° t 

The provinces which he to the eastward of the 
Intelior, are remarkable for insalubrity; so notoriously 
80 , that the late tyrant of Kandy sometimes took 
^ advantage of the pestilential atmosphere of those dis- 

, * The bloasom resembles that of the palm tribe in genen^ 

it turiout merely from the clrcumstiince of the tree never 
Jpmring UU it is flftv ^ears okl, and dying immediately after.” 

^ t Marshall’s Note8> pp, 8—13. 
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tricts, and transported thither the obnoxious cliiefs. 
Some of his predecessors^ it is said, had adopted a 
similar ]dan for exterminating disloyal factious. Tho 
iixed population of the flat districts which lie eastward 
and mirthward from the inland terrace, is only 7>4 per 
square mile. One district, that of Tamakanda, has 
no more than per square mile. But there are 
some reasons for supposim; that these highly insalu¬ 
brious flats were once populous and extensively culti* 
vated. In the level country which extends from 
Trincomalee and Batticaloa to the mountains, many 
ma^ifleent remains of well-constructed tanks and 
leligious ediflres .11 e found, which must have required 
the long continued lahoiir of a s'ast number of people. 
The neighbourhood of many of these ruins is now a 
desert, and uninhahited by the human species, except 
during the occasional visits of the unsocial and migra¬ 
tory Veddah,” • 

About sixteen miles from Trincomalee, there is an 
amazing reservoir, called the Lake of Candely, nearly 
iifteeu miles in circuit. It is embanked in several 
]duces with a wall of huge stones, each from 12 to 14 
feet long, and broad and thick in proportion, lying 
one over the other, so as to form a parapet of immense 
Ntrengch. That part of tliis majestic woik desenres 
particular attention wliere, by a parEpSjj^ of nearly 16D 
feet in breadth at the base and 30 on the summit, two 
hills are made to join in order to keep in the water 
of the lake. In this part, arches are to be seen, and 
over these, in the work which is under the level of the 
water, an opening is made, entirely resembling those 
jised l>y the Homans in some of the lakes in Italy; 

Maxshalb pp* 39—41* llcber^ vof. UL p. 196. 
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whidi openings for letting out the waters are known 
by the appellation of cotidottori.*^* J 

In various parts of the Island, 'now almost depo¬ 
pulated, ruins are met with, exhibiting proofs of a far 
higher state pf civilization and wealth, at some remote 
period, than has been known in Ceylon in modern 
times. It is, we think, evident, that the salubrity of 
tlie climate must greatly have deteriorated, as the 
effect, not the cause of the depopulation produced hy 
intestine war and foreign invasion.*1* It would seem 
that tiacts of country that have once been broken up 
and brought under cultit^ation. become more fatally 
insalubrious, if suffered to relapse into a state of iia- 
tiij-e, than those which have never been inhabited. 
In Ceylon, as in Central India and other countries, 
we meet with an nbonginal race of wild foresteis, 
whose animal constitutions seem specially adapted to 
ivust the subtile poison of an atmoApbere charged 
with vegetable exhalations. They aie the ]iioneers 
of civilization, destined to retire hefore its progress, 
hut never too rudely cnci-oached upon with iinjumity. 
The cultivator succeeds to the hunter; and the do- 
main of animal life is gradually extended with the 
means of subsistence At length, cities rise on the 
site* of ancient forests; max sixes are changed 
^^tile pastures, and sandy deserts into cultivated 
plains. An indigenous race in the mean time rise 
up, suited, in their constitution and physical habits, 

, tn the improved climate. But now comes the invader, 
and the slow work of ages is undone by the effects of 
a victorious campaign. The earth itsrif takes part m 
Fthe punishment of a guilty race; and those whom thp 

pp* la, 14. 

||B||iP|l* on this suldcct/ Bishop Hebei's remarks at page 334 of 
Sw Imi voluiiie* 
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vmird spares, are doomed to siifTer from tlie pliysical 
evils which follow in the train of war. A moral (le« 
terioration is the natural result of these political 
calamities; and thus it is iound^ that, in countries 
which have undergone sucii jthysical changes, civili<« 
zation has also retrograded; and, among the moniw 
ments of ancient art, the tombs and temples of a 
mightier ancestry, a degenerate race sjirings up, 
verging upon barbarism. Such is an ejiitome of 
the history of many oi ^tbe finest countrios in the 
ISastern world. 

Before Bishop lleber left Kandy, he lield a confic'* 
Illation, at which seven native candidates and twenty 
Europeans attended; and he afterwaids preached. 
“ Tliere is no churLh, but the hall of audience where 
the kings of Kandy held their courts, is used as such. 
It IS a long room, of which the wooden pillars, having 
the lotus carved on tlicir c.ipitals, are the only oriia- 
nioiital parts remaining. It was a most interesting 
and ailecting sight, to see Christian worship performed, 
and a Christian bishop blessing his congregation, a 
part of vdiich was native, in the veiw spot where the 
most horrid cruelties were exercised not raoie than 
ten years ago. How little could such an event at that' 
^'.VC been contemplated!”* “ Glorious as this 
island is by nature,” adds the Writer, it has yet had 
very few ut the advantages of civilization a remark 
which recalls the language of the exquisite missionary 
hymn which the Bishop has bequeathed to the Chris# 
tian world,—for it was of thu island that he sang,*— 

“ What though the spicy breezes 
Blow soft from ('eyIon’s isle; 

Though every prospect pleases, 

Anil only man is vile.” 

This glorious island” is now given to Greitt BrUaiu, 

* Ueber, voL iii, !>. 164. 
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to deliver from error*8 chain,** and to make itindeed« 
to the nations of Eastern Asia, who still look to it am 
the cradle and fountain head ot their reli^on and 
sacred literature, what lt«« name imports, the lanka 
dtpipa^ the Holy Isle. Geographically as well as histo- 
siccdly, it forms the link between the Brahmiuical and 
the Boodhic countries; and as it has been in all ages 
the magnet of commerce, so, it is a natural foiiis 
from whiih Christian civilizat uii seems most likely to 
spread in all directions. If tlie conceit may be par¬ 
doned, we will rejoice that the Lion Island has be>« 
come, as if by ripht, the possession of the British 
Lion, and that soon the prodnmation will go foith in 
tlie sacred language, that the hith Boodli, the true and 
only Loid ol the 'Woild, has iijipearod. 


1 IlF LND. 








